DICTIONARY 


Rogues, Shoplifters, Murderers, 
Bawds, Mail-robbers, Pirates, 
Pimps, Coiners, Gipſies, 
Whores, Houſe-breakers, Mountebanks, 
Pickpockets, &c. &c. 


| ILLUSTRATED 
With eighteen Portraits of the moſt remarkable Profeſſors 
in every Species of Villainy. 
INTERSPERSED 


With many curious Anecdotes, Cant Terms, Flaſh Songs, &c. 


THE WHOLE 


Intended to put Society on their guard againſt Depredators ; and 
was picked up by an Inhabitant of St. James's, who was a 
Spectator of a grand Scuffle, on a Birth-day Night. Copied 
for the Inſpection of the Curious; and the Original ready to be 
returned (on deſcribing the Binding, &c.) to the Loſer. 
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HE great Approbation, with which fo 
polite a nation as France has received 
the Satyrical and Burleſque Dictionary of Mon- 
fieur Le Roux, teſtified by the ſeveral editions 
it has gone through, will, it is hoped, apolo- 
giſe for an attempt to compile an Engliſh Dic- 
tionary on a ſimilar plan, our language being 
at leaſt as copious as the French, and as capable 
of the witty equivoque, beſides which, the 
freedom of thought and ſpeech, ariſing from, 
and privileged by our conſtitution, gives a force 
and poignancy to the expreſſions of our com- 
mon people, not to be found under arbitrary 
governments, where the ebullitions of vulgar 
wit are checked by the fear of the baſtinado, 
or of a lodging during pleaſure in ſome gaol or 
it. RT wo 
a The 


5 PREFACE. 


The many vulgar alluſions and cant expreſ- 
fions that ſo frequently occur in our common 
converſation and periodical publications, make 
a work of this kind extremely uſeful, if not 
abſolulely neceſſary, not only to foreigners, but 
even to natives reſident at a diſtance from the 
metropolis, or who do not mix in the buſy 
world; without ſome ſuch help, they might 
hunt through all the ordinary Dictionaries, 
from Alpha to Omega, in ſearch of the words, 
„black legs, lame duck, a plumb, malinge- 
ror, nip cheeſe, darbies, and the new drop,” 
although theſe are all terms of well-known 
import, at New-market, Exchange-alley, the 
City, the Parade, Wapping, and Newgate. 
The faſhionable words, or favourite expreſſions 
of the day, alſo find their way into our political 
and theatrical compoſitions ; theſe, as they ge- 
nerally originate from ſome trifling event, or 
temporary circumſtance, on falling into diſuſe, 
or being ſuperſeded by new ones, vaniſh with- 
out leaving a trace behind, ſuch were the 
late faſhionable words, a Bore and a Twaddle, 
among the great vulgar, Maccarom and the 
Barber, among the ſmall; theſe too are here 


carefully regiſtered. 


The Vulgar Tongue conſiſts of two parts: 
the firſt is the Cant Language, called ſome- 
times 
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times Pedlar's French, or St. Giles's Greck; 
the ſecond, thoſe Burleſque Phraſes, Quaint 
Alluſions, and Nick-names for perſons, things 
and places, which from long uninterrupted 
uſage are made claſſical by preſcription. Re- 
ſpecting the firſt, that is, the canting language, 
take the account given of it's origin and the 
cataſtrophe of it's inſtitutor, from Mr. Harrt- 
ſon's Deſcription of England prefixed to Hol- 
lingſhead's Chronicle; where, treating of beg- 
gars, gypſies, &c. he ſfiys, It is not yet fifty 
wears ſith this trade began, but how 1t hath 
« proſpered ſithens that time, it is caſy to 
judge, for they are now ſuppoſed of one ſexe 
* and another to amount unto above ten thous 
fand perſons, as I have harde reported, more- 
over in counterfeiting the Egyptian roges, 
* they have deviſed a language among them— 
& ſelves, which they name canting; but o— 
& thers Pcdlar's French, a ſpeache compact 
„thirty yeares ſince of Englith, and a great 
& number of odde wordes of their own di- 
„ yifing without all order or reaſon, and yct 
& ſuch it is, as none but themftcIlves are able 
& to underſtand. The firſt deviter thercof was 
„ hanged by the neck, as a juſt reward no 
& doubt for his defartes, and a common end 
to all of that profeſſion; a gentleman, (Mr. 
«© Thomas Harman) alto of late hath taken 

b „great 
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great paines to ſearch out the ſecret prac- 
tizes of this ungracious rabble, and among 
other things he ſetteth down and deſcribeth 
twenty-two ſorts of them, whoſe names it 
„ thall not be amiſſe to remember, whereby 
* each one may gather what wicked people 
„ they are, and what villany remaineth in 
„ them.” For this hiſt ſee the word Crew. 
This was the origin of the cant language, its 
terms have been collected from the following 


Treatilcs : 


The Bellinan of Londin, bringing to light the 
mott notorious villancs that are now practiſed 
in the kingdom. Profitable for gentlemen, 
luwyers, merchants, citizens, farmers, maſters 
of houſeholds, and all forts of ſcrvants, to 
marke, and delightfull for men to reade,— 
Lege, Perlege, Relege. — 1608. 


Thieves falling out, true men come by their 
goods. — 1615. 


Englyh Villainies, ſeven ſcverall times preſt to 
deatli by the printers; but (ſtill reviving 
againe) are now the eighth time (as the firſt) 
diſcovered by lanthorne and candle- light; and 
the helpe of a new cryer, called O-per-ſe O: 
Wnoſe loud voyce proclaimes to all that will 


heare 
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heare him, another conſpiracy of abuſes lately 
plotting together, to hurt the peace of the 
kingdom; which the bell- man (becauſe he ther 
went ſtumbling i'th' dark) could never ſee, till 
now. And becauſe a company of rogues, cun- 
ning canting gypſies, and all the ſcumme of 
our nation, fight under their tattered colours. 
At the end is a canting dictionary to teach their 
language with canting ſongs. A booke to make 
gentlemen merry, citizens warie, countrymen 
carefull. Fit for juſtices to reade over, becauſe 
it is a pilot by whom they may make ſtrange 
diſcoveries. London 1638. 


Bailey's, and the new canting dictionary, 
have alſo been conſulted, with the Hiſtory ot 
Bamfield More Carew, the Seſſions Papers, and 
other modern authorities; as many of theſe 
terms are ſtill profeſſionally uſed by our preſent 
race of free-booters of different denominations, 
who ſeem to have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtematical 
manner of carrying on their buſineſs ; a know- 
ledge of them may therefore be uſeful to gen- 
tlemen in the commiſſion of the peace. 


The ſecond part or burleſque terms, have 
been drawn from the moſt claſſical authorities; 
ſuch as ſoldiers on the long march, ſeamen 


at the cap-ſtern, ladies diſpoſing of their fiſh, 
b 2 and 
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and the colloquies of a Graveſend- boat; many 
heroic ſentences, expreſſing and inculcating a 
contempt of death, have been caught from the 
moutas of the applauding populace, attending 
thoſe triumphant proceſſions up Holborn-hill, 
with which many an unfortunate hero, till lately 
finiſhed his courſe, and various choice flowers 
have been collected at executions, as well thoſe 
authorized by the ſentence of the law, and per- 
formed under the direction of the ſheriff, as 
thoſe inflicted under the authoiity and inſpee— 
tion of that impartial and ſummary tribunal, 
called the Mob, upon the pick-pockets, 1n- 


formers, or other unpopular criminals, 


In the courſe of this work many ludicrous 
games and cuſtoms are explained, which are 
not to be met with in any other book : the 
ſucceſſion of the finiſhers of the law, the aboli- 
tion of the triumph or ovation of Holborn- 
hill, with the introduction of the preſent mode 
of execution at Newgate, are chronologically 
aſcertained ; points of great importance to both 
the preſent and future compilers of the Ty— 
burne Chronicle. 


To prevent any charge of immorality being 
brought againſt this work, the Editor begs leave 
to 3 that when in indelicate or 0 

word 
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word has obtruded itſelf for explanation, he 
has endeavoured to get rid of it iu the moſt 
decent manner pofhible ; and none have been 
admitted but tuch, as either could not be left 
out, without rendering the work nicomplte, 
or, in ſome meaſure, compenſate by their wit, 
for the treſpaſs committed on decorum. In- 
deed reſpecting this matter, he can with great 
truth make the ſame defence that Falſtaff lu- 
dicrouſly urges ia behalf of one engaged in 
rebellion, vi that he did not ſeek them, but 
that, like cebellion in the caſe inſtanced, they 
lay in his way, and he found them. 


The Editor likewiſe begs leave to add, that 
if he has had the misfortune to run foul of the 
dignity of any body of men, profeſſion, or trade, 
it is totally contrary to his intention; and he 
hopes the imterpretations given to any particular 
terms that may ſeem to bear hard upon them, 
will not be conſidered as his ſentiments, but as 
the ſentiments of the perſons by whom tuch 
terms were firſt invented, or thoſe by whom 
they are uſed, 


Additions and Corrections. 


OR Alſaſia read Alſatia. 
Gamss, thin, ill ſhaped legs; a corruption of the 
French word jambes. | 

After Gregorian tree inſert the gallows. 

JaPANNED, ordained; to be japanned, to enter into holy 
orders, to become a clergyman; from the colour of the 
Japan ware, which 1s black. 

For rch face read rich face. 

TwaADDLE, perplexity, a confuſion, or any thing elſe, a 
faſhionable term that ſucceeded a bore. 


WHITE SWELLING, a woman with child is ſaid to have a 
white ſwelling. 
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BEE S8, or LADY ABBESS, a bawd, the miſtreſs 
of a brothel. 

ABEL-WACKETS, blows given on the palm of the hand 
with a twiſted handkerchief, inſtead of a ferula; a jocular 
puniſhment among ſeamen, who ſometimes play at cards 
for wackets, ihe loſer ſuffering as many ſtrokes as he has 
loft games. | 

Ax ABIGALLy a lady's waiting maid, 

ABR AM, naked, (cant) 

ABRAM COVE, a cant word among thieves, ſignifying a 
naked] or poor man, alſo a luſty ſtrong rogue. 

ABRAM MEN, pretended mad men. 

To sHaM ABRAM, to pretend ficknefs, 

ACADEMY, Or PUSHING SCHOOL, a brothel. The float- 
ing academy, the lighters on board of which thoſe perſons 
are confined, who by a late regulation are condemned to 
hard labour, inſtead of tranſportation. Campbell's aca- 

'demy, the ſame, from a gentleman of that name, who 
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had the contract for finding and victualling the hulks or 
lighters. | 

AccouNTs, to caſt up one's accounts, to vomit, 

AcT of PARLIAMENT, a military term for ſmall beer, 
five pints of which, by an a& of parliament, a landlord 
was formerly obliged to give to each ſoldier gratis. 

AcTEox, a cuckold, from the horns planted on the head of 
Acteon by Diana. 

ADaM's ALE, water. 

ADAM TILER, a pickpocket's aſſociate, who receives the 
ſtolen goods and runs off with them, (cant) 

ADDLE PATE, an inconſiderate fooliſh fellow. 

ADDLE P1.0T, a ſpoil ſport, a mar all. 

ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, who carries his flag on his 
mainmaſt, a landlord or publican wearing a blue apron, 
as was formerly the cuſtom among gentlemen of that vo- 
cation, 

ApRrirFT, (ſea phraſe) looſe, turned adrift, diſcharged. 

AFFIDAVIT MEN, knights of the poſt, or falſe witneſſes, 
ſaid to attend Weſtminſter Hall and other courts of juſ- 
tice, ready to ſwear any thing for hire, diſtinguiſhed by 
having ſtraws ſtuck in the heels of their ſhoes, 

AFTER-CLAP, a demand after that firſt given in has been 
diſcharged, a charge for pretended omiſſions. | 

AcAinsT THE GRAIN, unwillingly, it went much againſt 
the grain with him, i. e. it was much againſt his inclina- 
tion, or againſt his pluck, : 

Acoc, ALL-A-GOG, anxious, eager, impatient. 

AcrouND, ſtuck faſt, ſtopped, at a loſs, ruined, like a boat 
or veſſel aground. 

AlR AND EXERCISE, he has had air and exerciſe, 1. e. 
he has been whipped at the cart's tail, or as it is generally, 

though more vulgarly, expreſſed, at the cart's a—le. 

ALE DRAPER, an alchoule keeper, 

ALL-A-MORT, ſtruck dumb, confounded. 
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A* BESS, LADY ABBEss, a Bawd, or the Miſtreſs of a 
Brothel. One of the greateſt adepts in this profeſſion 

in the laſt century, was Mrs. Creſwell. This infamous wo- 
man was, from the natural effects of proſtitution in her youth, 
far advanced in the decline, before ſhe arrived to the meri- 
dian of her life. Her great experience in her former occupa- 
tion quali fied her for a procureſs, and ſhe ſoon became an 
adept in all the diabolical arts of ſeduction ; ſhe lived in town 
in the winter, and ſometimes retired into the country, where 
(be provided convenient lodgings for her cuſtomers, ſome of 
whom 


ABB 


whom were perſons of diſtinction. Though ſhe appeared in 
her real character in the ſtews, ſhe could aſſume a very decent 
behaviour on proper occaſions, and frequently decoyed young 
unſuſpecting girls to London, in hopes of preferment ; ſhe 
kept a very extenſive correſpondence, and was by her ſpies and 
emiſlaries informed of the riſing beauties, in different parts of 
the kingdom, The trade which ſhe poſſeſſed, was, perhaps, 
carried to a greater height at this period, than at any other. 
This is plainly hinted by a man of wit and pleaſure, who 
ſometimes dealt with her. 


To an exact perfection have they brought 
The action Love,—the paſſion's quite forgoi 


Mother Roſs and Mother Bennett (theſe flouriſhed at this 


time), to whom the Plain Dealer is dedicated; which is an 
admirabie piece of raillery on women of this deſcription. 


Mother Moſely was a bawd of the fame period. Betty 


Beaulieu, a bawd of Scotland Yard, is celebrated by Wood, 
who ſays, that Charles Maurice Tellicr, Archbiſhop and 
Duke of Rheims and Crequi, who came here concerning 
the marriage of the Dauphin to the lady Mary, viſited the 
houſe of this mother ſtrumpet. Of theſe matrons we have 
no portraits, nor of Mother Needham, Mother Rawlins of 


Deptford, Mother Douglaſs, Mother Eaſtmead, Mother 


Phillips, and Alother W - - r. Mr, Tyſon, however, 
has preſerved the likeneſs of Mother Lagden, of Bour'1- 
bridge, in Cambridgeſhire. 


The moſt famous places in London, for the reſort of women 


who carried on this vocation, formerly was Moorkel:.s, 
Whetſtone Park, Lukener Lane, and Dog and Bitch Verd. 
But as every thing has its day, and decline, ſo theſe ſera- 
glio's now are no more in vogue: and are changed ts Ki: 3“ 
Place, Mary le Bone, and St. CGeoroe's Fields 
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ALL NATIONS, a compoſition of all the diſſerent ſpirits 
ſold in a dram ſhop, collected in a veſel, into which the 
drainings of the bottles and quartern pots are emptied. 
Ar.S8ASIA THE HIGHER, White I ryers, once a place pri- 
vileged from arreſts for debt, as was allo the Nlint, but 
ſuppreſſed on account of the notorious abufcs commited 
there, 

ALSASTA THE LOWER, the Mint in Southwark. 
A1.SASIANS, the inhabitants of White Fryers, or the VIint. 
ALTAMEL, vide Dutch reckoning, a verbal or lump ac 
count, without particulars, ſuch as are commonly pro- 
duced at bawdy houſes, ſpunging houſes, &c. 

ALTITUCDES, the man 1s in his altitudes, 1. e. he 1s drunk. 
AMBASSADOR, a trick to duck ſome ignorant fellow. or 
landiman, frequently plaid on hoard ſhips in the warm la— 
titudes, it is thus managed: a large tub is filled with wa— 
ter, and two ſtools placed on each fide of it, over the 
whole is thrown a tarpawlin or old fail, this is kept tight 
by two perſons, who arc to repretent the king and queen 
of a foreign country, and arc ſcated on the ſtools. The 
perſon intended to be ducked plays the ambailador, and 
after repeating a ridiculous ſpeech diftarcd to him, is led 
in great form up to the throne, and ſeated between the king 
and queen, who riſing ſuddenly as toon as he is ſeated, he 
falls backward into the tub of water. 

AMBIDEXTER, a lawyer who takes fees from both plain— 
tiff and defendant, os that goes ſnacks with both partics 
in gaming. 

AMEN CURLER, a pariſh clerk, 

Aw1NIDAB, a jeering name for a quaker, 

AMES ACE, within ames ace, nearly, very near, 

To AMUSE, (in a canting ſenſe) to fling duſt or ſnuff in 
the eyes of a perſon intended to be robbed. Alſo to in- 
vent ſome plauſible tale, to delude ſhopkcepers and others, 
thereby to hut them off their guard. | 

A 2 AMUSERS, 
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AMUsSERs, rogues who carried ſnuff or duſt in their poc- 
kets, which they threw into the eyes of any perion they 
intended to rob, and running away, their accomplices pre- 
tending to aſſiſt, and pity the half blinded perſon, took 
that opportunity of plundering him. 

An ANABAPTIST, a pickpocket caught in the fact, and 
puniſhed with the diſcipline of the pump, or horſe-pond. 
ANGLERS, pilferers, or petty thieves, who with a ſtick ha- 
ving a hook at the end, ſteal goods out of ſhop windows, 
grates, &c. alſo thoſe who draw in, or entice unwary per- 

ſons, to prick at the belt, or ſuch like devices. 

ANGLING FOR FARTHINGsS, begging out of a priſon win- 
dow with a cap, or box, let down at the end of a long 
ſtring. 

ANKLE, a girl who is got with child, is ſaid to have 
ſprained her ankle. 

ANTHONY, or TANTONY PIG, the favourite or ſmalleſt 
pig in the litter: to follow like a tantony pig, 1. e. St. 
Anthony's pig, to follow cloſe at one's heels. St. An- 
thony the hermit was a ſwine herd, and is always repre- 
ſented with his bell and pig. 

To Knock ANTHONY, faid of an inknect perſon, or one 
whoſe knecs knock together. Sec to cuff Jonas, | 

APE LEADER, an old maid, their puniſhment after death, 
for neglecting to encreaſe agd multiply, will be it is ſaid, 
leading apes in hell, 

APOTHECARY, to talk like an apothecary, to talk non- 
ſenſe, from the aſſumed gravity and affectation of know-— 
ledge, generally put on by the gentlemen of that profeſ- 
fion, who are commonly but ſuperficial 1a their learning. 

APOTHECARY'S LL, a long bill. 

APOTHECARY's. or LAW LATIN, barbarons latin, vul- 
garly called dog latin, in Ireland bog latin. 

ArRIL FOOL, any one impoled on, or ſent on a bootleſs 
errand on the firſt of April, on which day it is the cuſ- 
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tom among che lower people, children and ſervants, by 
dropping empty papers carefully doubled up, ſending per- 
ſons on abſurd meſſages, and ſuch like contrivances, to 
impoſe on every one they can, and then to ſalute them 
with the title of April-fool. 


. APRON STRING HOLD, an eſtate held by a man during 


his wife's life. 

Aqua POMPAGIN1s, pump water, (apothecaries Latin.) 

An ARCH ROGUE, or DIMBER DAMBER UPRIGHT MAN, 
the chief of a gang of thieves or gypfics. 

An ARCH DELT., or ARCH DOXY, {irnifies the ſame in 
rank among the female canters or gypſies. 

AR1STIPPUSs, a diet drink or decoction of ſarſaparilla, chi- 
na, &c, ſold at certain coffee houſes and drank as tea. 

ARMOUR, in his armour, pot valiant ; to fght in armour, 
to make uſe of Mrs, Philips's ware. See c—d—m, 

ARK, (cant) a boat or wherry, Let us take an ark and 
winns. Let us take a ſculler. 

ARK RUFFIANS, (cant) rogues who in conjunction with 
watermen robbed and ſometimes murdered on the water, 
by picking a quarrel with the paſſengers in a boat, board- 
ing it, plundering, ſtripping, and throwing them over— 
board, &c. a ſpecies of badgers. 

ARs MUSICA, a bum-fiddle, 

ARSE, to hang an arſe, to hang back, to be afraid to 
advance. | 

ARSY VARSEY, to fall arſy varſey, i. e. head over heels. 

ARTHUR, KING ARTHUR, a game uſed at fea, when near 
the line, or in a hot latitude. It 1s performed thus: a man 
who is to repreſent king Arthur, ridiculouſly dreſſed, hav- 
ing a large wig made out of cakum, or ſome old ſwabs, is 
ſcated on the fide or over a large veſſel of water, every 
perſon in his turn is to be ceremoniouſly introduced to 
him, and to pour a bucket of water over him, crying hall 
king Arthur! if during this ceremony the perſon intro— 


duced 


1 
duced laughs or ſmiles, (to which his majeſty endeavours 
to excite him, by all forts of ridiculous geſticulations) he 
changes place with, and then becomes king Arthur, till 
relieved by ſome brother tar, who has as little command 
over his muſcles as himſelf, 
As sic, an aſſignation. 

ATHANASIAN WENCH, or QFICUNQUE VFLT, a for- 
ward girl, ready to oblige every man that fhall afk her. 
AuxT, mine aunt, (cant) a bawd or procureſs, a title of 
eminence for the ſenior dells, who ſerve for inſtructreſtes, 

midwives, &c. for the deils, See dells. 

AUTEM, a church. 

AUTEM BAWLER, (cant) a parſon. 

AUTEM CACKLERS, (cant) diſſenters of every deno- 

AUTEM PRICKEARS, mination, 

AUTEM CACELE Tus, (cant) a conventicle or meeting 
houſe for diſſenters. 

AUTEM DIPPERS, (cant) anabaptiſts. 

AUTEM DIVERS, (cant) pickpockets who practiſe in 
churches, alſo church-wardens and overſeers of the poor. 

AUTEM GOGLERS, (cart) pretended French prophets. 

AUTEM MORT, (cant) a married woman, allo a female 
beggar, with teveral children hired or borrowed w excite 
charity. 

AUTEM QUAVERS, (cant) quakers. 

AUTEM QUAVER TUB, (cant) a quakers mecting-houſe. 
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AB ES 1x THE wo0D, rogues in the ſtocks, or pillory. 

Back BIER, one who flanders another behind his 

back, i. e. in his abſence. His boſom friends are become 
his back biters, ſaid of a louſy man. 

Back'p, dead, He wiſhes to have the ſenior, or old ſquare- 
tocs back'd, He longs to have his father on fix mens 
thoulders, that is, carrying to the grave. 

Back us, his back is up, 1. e. he is offended or angry; 
an expreſſion or idea taken from a cat, that animal, when 
angry, always raiſing its back; an alluſion allo ſometimes 
uled to jeer a crooked man, as, ſo Sir, I ſee ſomebody has 
offended you, tor your back 1s up, 

Bacox, he has ſaved his bacon, he has eſcaped, he has a 
good voice to beg bacon, a ſaying in ridicule of a bad 
voice. 

BACON FACED, full faced, 

BacovN FED, fat, greaſy, 

BACK GAMMON PLAYER, a ſodomite. 

USHER, or GENTLEMAN OF THE BACK DOOR, the 
ſame, 

BAD BARGALYS, one of his majeſty's bad bargains, a worth- 
lets ſoldier, a malingeror. See malingeror. 

BADGE, term uſed in the canting ſenſe, for one burned in 
the hand, He has got his badge, and piked; he was 
burned in the hand, and is at liberty. (cant) 

Babor coves, pariſh penſioners. (cant.) 

BavGErs, a crew of dctperate villains who robbed near 
rivers, into which they threw the bodies of thoſe they 
.murdered, (cant.) * 


BADGER, 
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BAER, to confound, perplex, or teaze. 
Baccace, heavy baggage, women and children. 


Baceier, To BAGPIPE, a laſcivious practice too indecent 
for explanation. 


BAKERS DOZEN, fourteen, that number of rolls being 
allowed to the purchaſers of a dozen. 
BaLDERDASH, adulterated wine. 


BALLUM RANCUM, a hop or dance, where the women are 
all proſtitutes, a dance at a brothel, 


BaLsAM, money. | 

A BAM, a jocular impoſition, the fame as a humbug. 
See humbug. 

To Bam, to impoſe on any one by a falſity, alſo to jeer 
or make fun of any one. 

BAMBOOZLE, to make a fool of any one, to humbug or 
impoſe on him. 

BANAGHAN, he beats Banaghan, an Iriſh ſaying of one 
who tells wonderful ſtories, perhaps Banaghan was a min- 
ſtrel famous for dealing in the marvellous, 

BanDBox, that is mine a—ſe dn a bandbox, an anſwer to 
the offer of any thing inadequate to the purpoſe for 
which it is proffered, like offering a bandbox for a ſear. 

BANBURY STORY OF A COCK AND A BULL, a round- 
about nonſenſical tory. 

Baxpos, a bailfff or his follower, alſo a very fierce maſtiff. 

BAN DORE, a widow's mourning peak, allo” a muſical in- 
ſtrument. 

BANG STRAW, a nick name for a threſher, but applied to 
all the ſervants of a farmer. 

BanxKs's HORSE, a horſe famous for playing tricks, the 
property of one Banks, it is mentioned in Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's Hiſt. of the World, p. 178, alſo by Sir Kenelm 
Digby and Ben Johnſon. 

BANTLING, a young child. 

DANYAN DAY, a ſea term for thoſe days on which no 
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BaNv DTT TI, a herd or aſſembly of Robbers, who generally 
elect a leader, which they ſtyle Captain: Salvator Roſa, and 
other eminent artiſts have been famous in repreſenting with 
their pencil, groups of theſe marauders. Amongſt the moſt 
famous aſſemblies of thieves in this country, who robbed in 
concert, were Sir John Falſtaff and his aſſociates; who 
flouriſhed in the time of Henry IV. and V. He was born at 
Potten, in Bedfordſhire ; his character is admirably drawn 
by Shakeſpeare, The names of his aſſociates were Poins, 
Bardolph, Gadihill, and Peto; Prince Harry occaſionally 
kept him company ; in one of his converſations, Falſtaff 
requeſts that Prince Henry, when he comes to be King, 
would ſtyle them Diana's Foreſters, Gentlemen of the Shade, 
and Minions of the Moon, under whoſe countenance we 
ſteal, He then exclaims, . Prithee, ſweet wag, when thou 
come to be King, let not a gallows ſtand in England ; do 
not thou hang a thief.“ 

Sir John falls into a ſtrain of repentance, and tells the 
Prince he has corrupted him, but hopes God would forgive 
him for it. The Prince immediately propoſes to go and 
take a purſe, Sir John anſwers, Where thou wilt, lad.“ The 
Prince obſerves, that it is a good amendment from praying to 
purſe-taking. Sir John rejoins, © *Tis my vocation, and 
it is no ſin for a man to labour in his vocation.” 

Poins was the braveſt of all the gang next the Prince; un- 
derſtanding there were pilgrims going to Thomas of Bec- 
ket's tomb at Canterbury, with rich preſents ; and at the ſame 
time, there were ſeveral wealthy tradeſmen riding to Lon- 
don, he agreed with his highneſs, that Falſtaff, Harvey, 
Roſſil, and Gadſhill {ſo called from the place were he uſed to 
rob) ſhould do this buſineſs, and that Poins and the Prince 
ſhould rob the robbers in diſguiſe : theſe two heroes fell on 
them as they were dividing the prey, put them all to flight, 
went off undiſcovered, and ſufficiently pleaſed. After this, 


Falſtaff and his party met the Prince and Poins, at the 
Boar's 
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Boar's head in Eaft-cheap. The Knight began as uſual, 
exclaiming againſt all cowards, and that good manhood was 
forgot on the face of the earth. © There lives,” ſays he, not- 
three good men unhanged in England, -and one of them, . 
(meaning himſelf) is fat and grown old.” The Prince aſking, 
the occaſion of this declaration. Why,” Sir John replies, 
ic that four of us have taken a thouſand pounds this morning,. 
but a full hundred fell on us, and took it away again. I am. 
a rogue, if I was not a half ſword with a dozen of them two 
hours together; I have eſcaped by a miracle; I am eight 
times thruſt through the doublet, four through the hoſe, my 
buckles cut through and through, my-ſword hacked like an 
hand ſaw; here, look at it; I never dealt better ſince I was 
a man; all would not do.“ On this the Prince and Poins: 
burſt into a laugh, and told them the whole. Many are the 
adventures of this gang; but as we have not room to detail: 
them, we will diſmiſs this company, and take up Robin 
Hood, Little John, Will Stutely and their aſſociates. The. 
firſt of theſe heroes was born in the reign of Henry II. and 
bred up a butcher, hut being of a licentious, wicked diſpoſi- 
tion, left his trade, and aſſociating himſelf: with ſeveral rob- 
bers and outlaws, put himſelf at their head; he was a man 
of extraordinary courage, and would never enterfain any in 
his fraternity, but ſuch as had been ſufficientJF tried both in 
ſtoutneſs and dexterity, Will Jones; Jack Barber, and Co. 
highwaymen, gamblers, and murderers, flouriſhed 1680, and 
were hung in 1692, for robbing Mrs. Salter, of Stoke, in 
Buckinghamſhire, | 
Chriſtopher Dickſon, John Gibfon, and Charles Weymouth, 
footpads, highwaymen, houſe-robbers, and ox-killers, were 
hanged at Tyburn, March 1713. 
Jack Colleys, Kit More, and Daniel Hughes, ſootpads, 
houſe-breakers and highwaymen, hanged 1714. 
Jack Cullum, Tony Gery and Co. houſe-breakers, pri- 
vate thieves, and ſtreet robbers. Gery was a Berkſbire 
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wan, and put apprentice to one Mr. Gately, a mountebank, 
to learn to dance, vault, tumble on the rope, &c. They were 
executed 1713-14. 

Tom Garret, Kit Baniſter, and Jack Wheeler, gamblers, 
highwaymen, houſe-breakers and murderers, executed 1712. 

John Trippuck, the golden Tinman, Robert Cane, Tho- 
mas Charnock, and Richard Shepherd, highwaymen, ſtreet- 
robbers, and houſe-breakers, executed 1725. 

Edward Burnworth (alias Frazier), William Blewett, Tho- 
mas Bern, Emanuel Dickenſon, William Marjoram, John 
Higgs, &c. houſe-breakers, murderers, and ſtreet-robbers, 
executed 1726, 

George and Joſeph Weſton, with their aſſociates, mail- 
robbers, ſwindlers, highwaymen, and proficients in every 
ſpecies of villainy, were executed 1782. 

In the time of Pope Sextus V. the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was fo 
infeſted with banditti, that nobody's eſtate or life was in 
ſafety. It is hardly poſſible to conceive the prodigious quan- 
tity of robberies and murders that were daily committed; they 
were come to that pitch, that parties of them would go and 
lodge publicly in towns, and, on their leaving, take away 
whatever they choſe. But on Sextus's coming to the Pope- 
dom, he was determined to rid the ſtate of theſe vermin, and 
to eſtabliſh ſafety and tranquillity amongſt his ſubjects. He 
eſtabliſhed a tribune, conſiſting of three judges, men of ri- 
gid and inflexible tempers, of great induſtry and application 
to buſine(s, and ſkilful in military affairs ; appointing them a 
body of five hundred archers to aſſiſt them, with a liberty to- 

encreaſe them, if they thought neceſſary, ſtyling them In- 
quiſitors General, againſt che banditti. 

They offered any one of the banditti, who, ſtung with the 
remorſe of his conſcience, and willing to make ſome 
recompence to the community, would deliver up any of 
his companions to juſtice, 500 crowns if alive, and 3oo if 

| dead; 
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dead; and to provide a perſon ſo doing, an honeſt employ- 
ment ſuitable to his birth. 

Theſe and other regulations, followed up in the ſevereſt man- 
ner, made all the banditti either be taken, or change their 

courſe of life, and become uſeful ſubjects : and ſuch a terror 
was ſtruck into the people, that many, who had particular 
quarrels for years, made up the difference, for fear the 
Pope's Inquiſitors ſhould conſtrue them as diſturbers of the 
public peace, 

Differences, that had laſted for many years, and on which fa- 
milies had committed, by means of the banditti, many tragi- 
cal murders, were now compoſed in an inſtant, and all par- 
ties lived in perfect amity and peace, 

On Chriſtmas eve, the Pope went incog. to St. Peter's, to 
celebrate maſs ; immediately on his getting out of the ſedan 
chair, a woman ſtepped forward, throwing herſelf at his feet, 
crying, “ Juſtice, holy father, juſtice, I beſeech you; cauſe 
my poor daughter, who has been carried off by violence two 
hours ago, to be reſtored;“ the agony ſhe ſeemed in, fo 
moved his holineſs, that he ſent directly for the governor, 
and ſaid to him, © We are going to pay our devoirs to God; 
go you and pay yours to juſtice; enquire into this affair, and 
let me have an account before day- light.“ 

The governor learned from her examination, the woman was 
the widow of a captain, by whom ſhe had a beautiful daugh- 
ter; that one Pignoni, ſon of a Neapolitan gentleman, had, 
with aſſiſtance, carried her off; by knocking at the door, to 

get a candle lighted, he obtained admiſſion into the houſe. 
They were apprehended the next day, and executed. The 
houſe, where the rape was committed, was demoliſhed, and 
tze owner paid for it, out of the city chamber, 
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meat is allowed to the ſailors, the term is borrowed from 
the Banyans in the Eaſt Indies, a caſt that eat nothing 
that had life, 

BAPTISED, or CHRI5TENED. Rum, brandy, or any other 

ſpirits that have been lowered with water. 

The BARBER, or that's the barber, a ridiculous and un- 
meaning phraſe, in the mouths of the common people 
about the year 1760, ſignifying their approbation of any 
action, meaſure, or thing. 

BARKER, the ſhopman of a dealer in ſecond hand clothes, 
particularly about Monmouth-ftreet, who walks before 
his ſhop, and deafens every paſſenger with his cries of 
clothes, coats, or gowns, what d'ye want gemmen, what 
d'ye buy? 

BARKING IRONS, piſtols, from their exploſion reſembling 
the bow-wow or barking of a dog. (Iriſh) 

BARNACLE, a good job, or ſnack eaſily got, alſo ſhell fiſh 
growing on the bottoms of ſhips; a bird of the gooſe 
kind; an inſtrument like a pair of pincers, to fix on the 
noſes of vicious horſes whilſt ſhoeing; a nick name for 
ſpectacles, and alſo for the gratuity given to grooms, by 
the buyers and ſellers of horſes. 

BAR wie, between a dalmahoy and a double cauliflower 
or full bottom. See Dalmahoy. 

BASKET, an exclamation frequently made uſe of in cock 
pits, at cock fightings, where perfons refuſing or unable 
to pay their loſings, are adjudged by that reſpectable aſ- 
ſembly to be put into a baſket ſuſpended over the pit, 
there to remain during that day's diverſion. On the leaſt 
demur to pay a bet, baſket is vociferated in terrorem. 

BASKET MAKING, the good old trade of baſket- making, 
copulation, or making feet for children's ſtockings, 

To BASTE, to beat. I'll give him his baſtings, I'll beat 
him heartily, 

A BASTING, a beating. | 

B BasTONs 
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BASTOXADING, beating any one with a ſtick, from baton, 
a ſtick, formerly ſpelt baſton, 

BaTTN+R, an ox, beef being apt to batten or fatten thoſe 
that eat it. The cove has huſhed the battner, 1. e. has 
killed the ox. 

BaTcintror's sox, a baſtard, 

BAU DANARSs, (Scitch) a cat. 

BAY EE, (Scotch) a halfpenny, 

BAWBLLS, or BAWBLES, trinkets, a man's teſticles. 

Bawp, a female procureſs. 

Bawpy BASKET, (cant) the twenty-third rank of can- 
ters, who carry pins, tape, ballads, and obicene books to 
ſell, but live moſtly by ſtealing. 

BawDY HOUSE BOTTLE, a very ſmall one, ſhort mea- 

ſure, being among the many means uted by the keepers of 

3 thoſe houſes, to gain what they call an honeſt livelihood ; | 

| indeed this is one of the leaſt reprehenſible, the leſs they 5 

| give a man of their infernal beverages for his money, the 
kinder they behave to him. 

Bay winDows, old projecting windows. 

BAYARD or TEN TOES, to ride Bayard of ten toes, is 
to walk on foot, PDayard was a horſe famous in old 
romances. 


Bear, an Exchange-alley term, one who contracts for a 
certain quantity or ſum of ſtock 1n the public funds, on 2 
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future day, and at a ſtated price; or in other words, ſells | 
what he has not got, as the huntſman in the fable, fold _} 
the bear's ſkin hefore the bear was killed. As the bear 
ſells the ſtock he is not poſſeſſed of, fo the bull purchaſes | 
what he has not money to pay for, but in caſe of any 
alteration in the price agreed on, cither party pays or [ 
receives the difference. | 
BEAR GARDEN JAW or DISCOURSE, rude vulgar lan- 
guage, ſuch as was uſed at the Bear Gardens, 
BEAT. LEADER, a travelling tutor. 
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BEARD SPLITTER, a man much given to wenching. 

BEARINGS, il bring him to his bearings, I'ii brin;; him to 
reaſon. (Sea term) 

BEAST WITH TWO BACKS, a man and woman in the ac 
of copulation, 

BEAU TRAP, a looſe ſtone in a pavement, under which 
water lodges, and on being trod upon, ſquirts it up, to 
the great damage of white ſtockings; allo a ſharper 
neatly dreſſed, lying in wait for raw country {quires, or 
ignorant fops. 

BECALM'D, a piece of fea wit ſported in hot weather, I am 
becalm'd, the {ail ſticks to the maſt, that is my ſhirt ſticks 
to my back, 

BEDIZENED, dreſſed out, over dreſſed, or awkwardly 
ornamented, | 

BEDAWBED ALL OVER WITH LACE, vulgar ſaying of 
any one dreſied in clothes richly laced, 

BED, put to bed with a mattock, and tucked up with a 
ſpade, faying of one that is dead and buried. You will 
go up a ladder to bed, i. e. you will be hanged. In many 
country places, perſons hanged are made to mount up a 
ladder, which is afterwards turned round or taken away, 
whence the term“ turned off.“ 

Brex, a headle. S e hermanbeck. | | 

A BEEF EATER, a yeoman of the guards, inſtituted hy 
Henry VII. their office was to ſtand near the | ouffer, or 
cuphoard, thence called Bouffi tiers, ſince corrunted to 
beef eaters, others ſuppoſe they obtained this name from 
the fze of their perions, and rhe eaſineſs of their duty, 

as having ſcarce more to do chan to ear the kivg's beef, 

BEEF; to cry beef, (cant) to give the alarm, hey have 
cried beef on us, To be in a man's beef, to wound him 
with a ſword. | 

BEETLE BROWED, one having thick projcAing eyebrows. 

BEETLE HEADED, dull, ſtupid, 
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BEGGAR MAKERS, an ale: houſe. 

BEOGAR MAKER, a publican, or ale-houſe keeper, 

BEGGARS BULLETS, ſtones; the beggar's bullets began 
to fly, i. e. they began to throw ſtones, 

BE1LBY's BALL, he will dance at Beilby's ball, where 
the ſheriff pays the muſick: he will be hanged, Who 
Mr. Beilby was, or why that ceremony was fo called, 
remains with the quadrature of the circle, the diſcovery 
of the philoſopher's ſtone, and diverſe other defiderata yet 
urdiſcovered, 

BELCH, all forts of beer, that liquor being apt to cauſe 
eructation. 

BELLY CHEAT, an apron. 

BELLY PLEA, the plea of pregnancy, generally adduced 
by female felons capitally convicted, which they take 
care to provide for, previous to their trials; every gaol 
having, as the Beggar's Opera informs us, one or more 
child getters, who qualify the ladies for that expedient. 
BELLY TIMBER, food of all forts. 

BELL SWAGGER, a noiſy bullying fellow. 

BELL WETHER, the chief or leader of a mob. Idea 
taken from a flock of ſheep, where the wether has a bell 
about its neck, | 

BENE, (cant) good. 

BENE BowseE, (cant) good beer, or other ſtrong liquor, 
BENE cover, (cant) a good fellow. 

BENE DARKMANS, (cant) good night. 

BENE FEAK ERS, (cant) counterfeiters of bills. 

BENE FEAKLRs OF GYBES, (cant) counterfeiters of paſſes 
BENESHIPLY, (cant) worlhipfully, 

BEx, (cant) a fool. 

BENISU, fooliſh. 


BENIsOx, the beggar's beniſon, may your ***** and 

purſe never fail you. 

BERMUDAS, a cant name for certain places in London, 
privileged 
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privileged againſt arreſts, like the Mint in Southwark, 

Ben. Johnſon. 

BEss, or BETTY, (cant) a ſmall inſtrument uſed by houſe 
breakers to force open doors. Bring beſs and glym, bring 
the inſtrument to force the door, and the dark lanthorn. 
Small flaſks like thoſe for Florence wine, are allo called 
bettys. 

Brss. See brown beſs. 

BETTY MARTIN, that's my eye betty martin, an anſwer 
to any one that attempts to impoſe or humbug. 

BEsT. To the beſt in Chriſtendom, i. e. the beſt * *** in 
Chriſtendom, a health formerly much in vogue. 

BET, a wager, to bet to lay a wager. 

BETWATTLED, ſurpriſed, confounded, out of ones ſenſes, 
alſo bewrayed. 

BEVER, an afternoon's luncheon, alſo a fine hat, bevers 
fur making the beſt hats. 

BEVERAGE, garniſh money, or money for drink, demanded 
of any one having a new ſuit of clothes, 

BID D, or cH1CcK-A-BIDDY, a chicken, and figuratively 
a young wench. 

BipEr, commonly pronounced biddy, a kind of tub, con- 
trived for ladies to waſh themſelves, for which purpoſe 
they beſtride it like a little French poney, or poſt horſe, 
called in France bidets. 

BIiLBEY's BALL, See ball. 

BiLBOA, (cant) a ſword, Bilboa in Spain was once fa- 
mous for well tempered blades: theſe are quoted by 
Falſtaff, where he deſcribed the manner in which he lay 
in the buck baſket, 4 

BILk, (cant) to cheat. Let us bilk the rattling cove ; let 
us cheat the hackney coachman of his fare: bilking a 
coachman, a box keeper, or a poor whore, was formerly 
among men of the town thought a gallant action. 

BILL OF sALE, a widow's weeds, See houſe to let. 


BiL- 
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BILLIXSsG ATF LANGUAGE, foul language, or abuſe, 
Pillinivate is the market where the fill women aſſemble 
to purcka'c fh, and where in their dealings and diſputes, 
they are omewhat apt to ,cave decency and good manners 
a litt'e on the left hand. 

PrvG, (cant) ꝛ0 go. 

PiN AvasT, (cant) get vou gone. Binged avaſt in a 
darbmans, fro.c away in the night, Bing we to Rume- 
ville, ſhat! we oo to London, 

P10, (. nt) br 'n1y or other ſpirituous liquor. 

BirxGo BOY, (cant) a dram drinker. 

Fixco mont, (cant) a female dram drinker. 

BixNACLE WORD. a fine or aſfected word, which ſailors 
jeeringly offer to chalk up, upon the Þinnacle, 

BIRD AND DABY, the fign of the cagle and child. 

Brad wirr, inconſiderate, thoughtleſs, eaſily im- 
bo cd Cn. 
rs OC? A FEATHER, rogues ct the ſame gang. 

Bis110P, a mixture of wine and water, into which is put a 
roa ted orange. Alſo one of the largeſt of Mrs, Philips's 
purſes, uled to contain the others, 

Bis:10PPED, or tv BISHOP, a term among horſe dealers, 
for burning the mark into a horſc's tooth, after he has 
ot it by age, by biſhopping a horſe is made to appear 
younger than he 18, 

Birol, a ſhe dog, or dogeſs; the moſt offenſive apellation 
that can be given to an Engirth woman, even more pro- 
voking than that of whore, as may be gathered from the 
regular Billinſgate or St. Giles's anſwers, * I may be a 
whore, but can't be a bitch.“ 

Biro OOBV, a country wench, military term, 

To BITCH, to yield, or give up an attempt through fear 
to ſtand bitch, to make tea, or do the honours of the tea 
table, or performing a female part. Bitch there ſtanding 
for woinan, ſpecics for genus. 

A BIT EA, 
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A ir ER, a wench whoſe **** js ready to bite her a—ſe, 
A laiciyious rampant wench, 

A BITE, (ant) a cheat, alio a woman's privities, The call 
wapt the mort's bite; the fellow enjoyed tue weuch 
heartily, 

To BITE, (cant) to over-reach, or imno'e, alſo to teal, 
Buing was once eſt emed a kind of wit, fiinrar to the 
humbug. An inkance of it is given im tic Spectator: 
a man under tentence of death having told ins bod, to a 
turgcon rather bow the Maiket price, On receiving the 
money, cricd a bite; I am to be hauged in chains. To 
bite the roger, to ſteal a poremanteau; to | ite the wiper, 
to ſtcal a handxercluet ; to bite on the bridle, to be pinched 
or reduced to diiculties. 

BL AB, a tell tale, or one incapable of keeping a ſecret. 

Brack ART, (cant) the art of pickin,, a lou. 

BLAck AND WHITE, in writing. I have it in black and 
white; I have written evidence. 

BLACK Box, (cant) a lawyer, 

BLACR GUARD, a ſhabbv dirty fel'ow, a term ſa'd to be 
derived from a number of dirty tattered and roguiih boys, 
who attended at the horſe cuards and parade in St, 
James's park, to black the boots and thoes of tie loidiers, 

or to do any other dirty offices, the'e from their conſt ent 
attendance about the time of guard mousung, were mk 
named the black guards, 

Br.Ack JACK, a jug to drink cut of, made of jacked 
leather. | 
3LACK INDIES, Newcaſtle in Northumt*:r:and, whole 
rich coal mints Prove an indie to the proprethr. 

Brack LES, 2 gambler or 1112 arper ON the writ or in the 
cock pit; fo called perhaps from their appearing gensrally 


in h9otz, or ell from game cocks, v ads lege arc a. Ways 

black. | 
Brack MONDAY, the firſt monday after the choni- toys 
uid) » 
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holidays or breaking up, when they are to go to ſchool, 
and produce and repeat the taſks ſet them. 
BLack MuNs, hoods and ſcarves of alamode luteſtring. 
BLACK PSALM ; to fing the black pſalm, to cry; a ſay- 


ing uſed to children. | 
BLACK $PY, the devil. | 

BLack STRAP, bene carlo wine, alſo port, A taſk of 
labour impoſed on ſoldiers at Gibralter, as a puniſhment 
for ſmall offences. 


| BLANK; to look blank, to appear diſappointed or con- 

h founded. 
BLARNEY ; he has licked the Blarney ſtone; he deals in 
the wonderful, or tips us the traveller. The Blarney i 
' 
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ſtone is a triangular ſtone on the very top of an an- 
cient caſtle of that name, in the county of Cork in Ire- 
. land, extremely difficult of acceſs, ſo that to have aſcend- 
ed to it was conſidered as a proof of perſeverance, courage 
and agility, whereot many are ſuppoled to claim the ho- 
nour, who never atchicved the adventure; and to tip the 
Blarney, is figuratively uſed for telling a marvellous ſtory, 


or falſity. (1ſriſh) 
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| A BLASTED FELLOW Or BRIMSTONE, (cant) an aban- 

* doned rogue or proſtitute. 

1 To BLAST, to curſe, 

BLEACHED MORT, a fair complexioned wench, 

BLEATERS, (cant) thoſe cheated by Jack in a box. See 
Jack 1n a box. 

BLEATING CHEAT, (cant) a ſheep. 

BLEEDING CULLY, one who parts eaſily with his money, 
or bleeds freely. 

BLEew Jon, all or after- wort. 

BIN p, a feint, pretence, a ſhift, 

BLIND CHEEKS, the breech, Buſs blind cheeks; kiſs mine 
a—ſc, 

BLIxD EXCUSE, a poor or inſufficient excuſe; a blind 

alchouſe, 


* 
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alehouſe, lane or alley; an obſcure, or little known or fre- 
quented alehouſe, lane or alley. 


Biind HARPERS, beggars counterfeiting blindneſs, plays 
ing on fiddles, &c, 

BLINDMAN'S BUFF, a play uſed by children, where one 
being blinded by a handkerchief bound over his eyes, 
atteinpts to ſeize any one of the company, who ail endea- 
your to avoid him; the perſon caught muſt be bunded in 
his ſtead. 

BuriNDMAN's HOLIDAY, night, dackneſs. 

Brock HoUSEs, priſons, houles of correction, &c. 

BLooDy BACK, a jeering apellation for a ſoldier, alluding 
to his ſcarlet coat, 

B Loop, a riotous diſorderly fellow. 

Bross, (cant) the pretended wife of a bully, or {hop lifter, 

To BLOT TiE SKRIP AND JARK IT, cant) i. e. to ſtand 
engaged, or bound for any one. 

Brow, (cant) he has bit the blow, i. e. he has ſtolen the 
goods. 

BrLowER, a miſtreſs or whore. 

To BLow THE GROUNDSILS, (cant) to lie with a woman 
on the floor, 


To BLow THE GAR, (cant) to confeſs, or impeach a 
confederate, | 

A BrowsrE, OR BLOWSABELLA, a woman whoſe hair 1s 
diſhevelicd and hanging about her face, a flattern. 

BruBBER, the mouth, (cant) | have topped the cuil's hluhs 
ber, I have ſtopped the fellow's mouth, meant either by 
gagging or murdering him. 

To BLUBBER, ro cry. 

BLUE, to look blue, to be confounded, terrified, or diſ- 
appointed. | 

BLUE DEv1ILs, low ſpirits, 


BLUE PIDGEON FLIERS, thieves who ſteal lead off houſes 
and churches, (cant) 
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Brve yPrivMB, a bullet; ſurfeited with a blue plumb, 
wounded with a bullet: a ſortment of George R—'s blue 
plumbs, a volley of ball, ſhot from ſoldiers firelocks. 

BLUE FLAG, he has hoiſted the blue flag, he has commenced 
publican, or taken a public houſe; alluding to the blue 
aprons worn by publicans. See admiral of the blue. 

BLur r, fierce, ſurly; he looked as bluff as bull beef. 

BLUFFER, (cant) an inn kceper, 

BLuxN DERH¹Vss, a ſhort gun with a wide bore, for carrying 
ſlugs, alſo a ſtupid blundering fellow. 

To BLUsSTER, to talk big, to hector or bully. 

BoAR DING scnoor, Bridewell, Newgate, or any other 
priſon or houle of correction. 

Bos, (cant) a ſhoplifter's aſſiſtant, or one that receives 
and carries off the ſtolen goods. All 1s bob, all 1s ſafe. 

BorsED, cheated. tricked, diſappointed. 

BoB TAIL, (cant) a lewd woman, or one that plays with 
her tail, alſo an impotent man, or an eunuch. Tag, rag, 
and bobtail; a mob of all forts of low people. To ſhift 
onc's bob; to move off, or go away. 

Bopiks, the foot guards, or king's body guards. 

BODY sXATCHERs, bum bailiffs. 

PoG Lax pH, an lriſhman, Ireland being famous for its 

large bogs, which furaiin the chief fuel in many parts of 
that kingdom. | 

E220 TROTTER, the ſame. 


Bod novsx, the neceſſary houſe, 


BOG LATIN, (Ii) barbarous latin, See dog latin and 
apothecaries latin, 

Bod y, atk bogy, 1. e. aſk mine a- ſe, (ſea wit) 

Bo Lr, a blunt arrow, bolt upright, as erect, or ſtraight up, 
as an arrow tet on its end. 


To gor, to run ſuddenly out of one's houſe, or hiding 
place, through fear, a term horrowed from a rabbit war- 
ren, where the rabbits are made to bolt, by ſending ferrets 

into 
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into their burrows. We ſet the horſe on fire, and made 
him bolt. To bolt, alſo means to ſwallow meat without 
chewing, The farmer's ſervants in Keat are famous for 
bolting large quantities of pickled pork. 

BoLTER OT WIITE FRIARS, or the MixT, one that 
pecps out, but dares not venture abroad for fear of arreſts, 

BoxE Box, the mouth. Shut your bone box; ihut your 
mouth, 

BoxnE SETTER, a hard trotting horſe. 

BOOBx, or DOG BOOBY, an aukward lout, clodhopper, or 
country fellow. See clodhopper and lout : a bitch booby, 
a country wench, 

BooT CATCHER, the ſervant in an inn, whoſe butineſs it 
is to clean the boots of the gueſs. 

BooTs, the youngeſt officer in a regimental meſs, whoſe 


duty it is to ſkink, that is to ſtir the fire, ſnuff the candles, 
and ring the bell. See ſkink. 


' Booty, to play booty, cheating play, where the player 


purpoſely avoids winning, 

Box Achlo, a ſkin for holding wine, commonly a goat's; 
alſo a nick name for a drunkard. 

BoRDE, a ſhilling, a half borde, fixpence. 

BokDEL Lo, a bawdy houſe. 

Bore, a bore, a tedious troubleſome man or woman, one 
who bores the ears of his hearers with an unintercſting 
tale, a term much in faſhion about the years 1780, 
and 1781, 

BoTHERED, or BOTH EARED, talked to at both ears, by 
different perſons, at the ſame time, confounded, confuſed, 
(1rifſh phraſe) 

BoTTLE HEAD, void of wit, 

Bovcns, as he is up in the boughs, he is in a paſſion. 

BouUNCER, a large man or woman, alſo a great lie. 

To BOUNCE, to brag or hector, alio to tell an improbable 
ſtory. 


C2 BouNxnciNnG 
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BovyxcinG CHEAT, (cant) a bottle, from the exploſion in 
drawing the cork. 

BovNs, (cant) a purſe, 

Bouns NIPPER, (cant) a cut purſe. 

Boose, or BovsE, drink. 

BoosEy, drunk. 

Bows1NG KEN, an alchouſe, or ginſhop. 

BowsPriT, the noſe, from its being the moſt projecting 
part of the human face, as the bowſprit is of a ſhip. 

Bow wow, the childiſh name for a dog, alſo a jeering ap- 
pellation for a man born at Boſton, in America. 

Bow wow Morro, dog's fleſh. 

BowYER, one that draws a long bow; a dealer in the 
marvellous ; a teller of improbable ſtories ; a liar, Per- 
haps trom the wonderful ſhots frequently boaſted of by 
archers. 

To Box THE COMPASS, (ſea term) to fay or repeat the 
mariner's compats, not only backwards or forwards, but 
allo to be able to anſwer any, and all queſtions reſpecting 
its diviſions, 

To Box THE JESUIT, AND GET. COCK ROACHES, (ſea 
term) tor maſturoation, A crime it is ſaid much practiſed 
by the reverend fathers of that ſociety. 

BRACKET FACED, ugly, hard featured, 

BRACOET, mead and ale ſweetened with honey. 

BRACOGA DO o, a vain glorious fellow, a boaſter. 

BRaxDyY FACED, red faced, as if from drinking brandy, 
PraArT, a child or infant. 

BRAZEN FACED, bold faced, ſhameleſs, impudent, 
Brar; a vicar of Bray; one who frequently changes his 
principles, always fiding with the ſtrongeſt party. An 
alluſion to a vicar of Bray, in Berkſhire, commemorated 
in a well-known ballad for the pliability of his conſcience, 


BREAKING $SHINs, borrowing money; perhaps from the 


figurative operation being like the real one extremely 
diſagrecable to the patient. 
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BaEAsST FLEET. He (or ſhe) belongs to the breaſt fleet; 
i. e. is a Roman Catholic; an appellation derived from 
their cuſtom of beating their breaſts in the confeſſion of 
their fins. 

BREAD BASKET, the ſtomach ; a term uſed by boxers. I 
took him a punch in his bread baſket; i. e. I gave him a 
blow in the ſtomach. 

BrxEaD, employment. Out of bread; out of employ- 
ment. In bad breal; in a diſagreeable ſcrape, or fitu- 
ation. 

BREECUrs. To wear the hreeches; a woman who go- 
verns her huſband is faid to wear the breechcs. 

BREEZE. To kick up a breeze; to breed a diſturbance. 

Bar, (abbreviation of brimſtone) an abandoned woman; 
perhaps originally only a paſſionate or iraſcible woman, 
compared to biiinſtone for its inflammability. 

Bz#1$TOL MILK, a Spanith wine called ſherry, much drank 
at that place, particularly in the morning. 

BRISKET BEATER, a Roman catholic, See breaſt ſqua- 
droa and craw thumper. 

PLADE, a ſoldier, 

BUSKIN, a player, 

BUNG, a brewer, 

co1F, a ſerjeant at law, 

BrRoTHER or THE 

| . GUSSET, a pimp. 

QUILL, an author, 

STRING, a fidler. 

WHIP, a coachman, 

BROTHER STARLING, one who lies with the ſame woe 
man, that is, builds in the ſame neſt. 

BroGue, a particular kind of ſhoe without a heel, worn 
in Ireland, and figuratively uſed to fignify the Iriſh accent. 

BroGANEER, one who has a ſtiong Iriſh pronunciation 
or accent. 

Brovcn- 
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BROVUOCHTOxNIAN, a bruiſer, a diſciple of Broughton, who 
was a beef eater, and once the beſt boxer of his day. 

Brown BEss, a ſoldier's firelock. To hug brown beſs; 
to carry a firelock, or ſerve as a private ſoldier. 

Brown GEORGE, an ammunition loaf, 

BROWN $sTuDyY, ſaid of one abſent, or in a reverie, 
thoughtful. 

BrvisER, a boxer, one ſkilled in the art of boxing. 

BrvisiNG, or rather BREWISING THE BED, bewraying 
the bed, from 

BREWEs, or BROWEs, oatmeal boiled in the pot with ſalt 
beef. 

To BRUsn, to run away. Let us buy a brufh and lope; 
let us get away, or off. To have a bruſh with a woman; 
to lie with her. To have a bruſh with a man; to fight 
with him. 

BRUs ER, a bumper, a full glaſs. See bumper. 

Bus, ſtrong bcer. 

Bus, the venereal diſcaſe. 

BuBBLE AND $QUE AK, beef and cabbage fried together. 
it is ſo called from its bubbling up and ſqueaking v hilſt 
over the fire. 

To BUBBLE, to cheat. 

The BUBBLE, the party cheated; perhaps from his being 
like an air bubble, filled wich words, which are only 
wind, inſtead of real property. 

BuBzBLy jock, a turkey cock. (Scetch} | 
BuBBrzR, a drinking bowl, alſo a great drinker, A thief 
that ſteals plate from publick houſes. (cant) 

Buck, a blind horſe, alſo a gay debauchee. To run a 
buck ; to poll a bad vote at an election. (Iriſh term) 
BUCKEEN, a bully, (1rih) 

BucKkET ; to kick the bucket; to die. 

Buck FITCH, a leacherous old fellow. 

Buck's FACE, a cuckold. | 

Bun 
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BuD S$ALLOGH, ſhitten p—ck ; an Iriſh appellation for a 
ſodomite, 

BUDGE, or SNEAKING BUDGEF, one that flips into houſes 
in the dark, to {ſteal cloaks or other clothes. Alto lambs 
fur formerly uſed for doctors robes, whence they were 
called budge doctors. Standing budge, a thief's ſcout 
or ſpy. | 

To BUDGE, to move or quit one's ſtation, Don't budge 
from hence; 1. e. don't move from hence; ſtay here. 

Burr. To ſtand buff; to ſtand the brunt, 

BUuFE, (cant) a dog. Bufe's nob; a dog's head. 

BurE NABBER, (cant) a dog ſtealer. 

BurFER, one that ficals and kills horſes and dogs for their 
ſkins : alio an inn keeper. 

BuFFLE NEA DED, confuſed, ſtupid. 

Bc uER, a little yelping dog. 

Buco x, a one horſe chaiſe. 

Bus, a nick name given by the Iriſh to Engliſhmen ; bugs 
having (as it is ſaid) been introduced into Ireland by the 
Engliſh. 

To Bc, a cant word among journeymen hatters, ſignify- 
ing the exchanging ſome of the deareſt materials of which 
a hat is made for others of leſs value. Hats are compoſed 
of the furs and wools of diverſe animals, among which is 
a ſmall portion of bever's fur. Bugging 1s ſtealing the 
bever, and ſubſtituting in lieu thereof an equal weight of 
ſome cheaper ingredient. Bailiffs who take money to 
poſtpone or refrain the ſerving of a writ, are ſaid to bug 
the writ, 

BuGARoOcn, comely, handſome. (Iriſb) 

BuLK AND FILE, two pickpockets ; the bulk joſtles the 
party to be robbed, and the file does the buſineſs. | 
BuLKxZR, one who lodges ali night on a bulk or projection 

before old faſhioned ſhop windows. 

BULL EECGAP,, or BULLY BEGGAR, an imaginary being 

Wita 
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with which children are threatened by ſervants and nurſes, 
like raw head and bloody bones. 

BulLontx, a fat chubby child. 

To BULLOCK, to hector, bounce, or bully. 

BuLL, an Exchange-alley term for one who buys ſtock on 
ſpeculation for time, i. e. agrees with a ſeller, called a 
bear, to take a certain ſum of ſtock at a future day, at a 
ſtated price; if at that day, ſtock fetches more than the 
price agreed on, he receives the difference; if it falls or 
is cheaper, he either pays it, or becomes a lame duck and 
waddles out of the alley. See lame duck and bear. 

Bui.r, a blunder, from one Obadiah Bull, a blundering 
lawver of London, who lived in the reign of Henry VII. 
by a bull, is now always meant a blunder made by an 
Iriſhman. A bull was alſo the name of falle hair, for- 
merly much worn by women: to ook like bull beef, or 
as bluiF as bull beef, to look fierce or ſurly: town bull, a 
great whore maſter, 

BuLL CALF, a great hulkey or clumſy fellow. See 
hulkey. 

BuLL's FEATHER, a horn, he wears the bull's feather, he 
is a cuckold, 

BULL's EYE, a crown piece. 

BULL pos, piſtols. 

BULLY, a cowardly fellow, who gives himſelf airs of great 
bravery. A bully huff cap, a heQor. See heCtor. 

FULLY BACK, a bully to a bawdy houſe, one who is kept 
in pay, to oblige the frequenters of the houſe to ſubmit 
to the 1impohuons of the mother abbeſs, or bawd, and 
who allo ſometimes pretends to be the huſband of one of 
tne ladies, and under that pretence extorts money from 
greenhorns, or ignorant young men, whom he finds with 
her. See greenhorn, 

BULLY COCK, one who foments quarrels in order to rob 
the perions quarrelling, 
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BurLy RUFFIANS, highwaymen who attack paſſengers 
with oaths and imprecations. 

BULLY TRAP, a brave man with a mild or effeminate 
appearance, by whom bullies are frequently taken in. 
Bu nB, brandy, water, and ſugar; alſo the negroe name 

for the private parts of a woman, 

Bum BAILITfr, a ſheriff's officer, who arreſts debtors, 
ſo called perhaps from following his prey, and being 
at their bums, or as the vulgar phraſe is, hard at their 
a—ſes, Blackſtone ſays, it is a corruption of bound 


bailiff, from their being obliged to give bond for their 
good behaviour. 


BUMMED, arreſted, 
Bun BRUSHER, a ſchool maſter. 


BUM BOAT, a boat attending ſhips to retail greens, drams, 
&c. commonly rowed by a woman ; a kind of floating 
chandler's ſhop, 


Bum FODDER, ſoft paper for the neceſſary houſe or 
torchecul, 

BUMF1DDLE, the backſide, the breech. See ars muſica. 

BUMPER, a full glaſs, in all likelihood from its convexity 
or bump at the top; ſome derive it from a full glaſs for- 
merly drank to the health of the pope, a la bon pere. 

BuMK1n, a raw country fellow. 

BunTER, a low dirty Proſtitute, half whore and half 
beggar. 

BurNT, poxed or clapped: he was ſent out a ſacrifice, and 
came home a burnt offering; ſaying of ſeamen who have 
caught the venereal diſeaſe abroad. 

Burn cRUsT, jocular name for a baker. 

BuzxN THE KEN, ftrollers living in an alehouſe without 
paying their quarters are ſaid to burn the ken, (cant) 

BurninG THE PARADE, warning more men for a guard 
than were neceſlary, and excuſing the ſupernumeraries for 
money This was a practice formerly winked at in moſt 


D garriſons, 


1 


.. garriſons, and was a very conſiderable perquiſite to the 


adjuiants and ierjeant majors ; the pretence for it was to 


. purchale coal and candle tor the guard, whence it was 


called burning the parade. 


.EunninG SHAME, a lighted candle ſtuck into the private 


parts of a woman. 

Buzz, a hanger on or dependent, an alluſion to che field 
burrs which are not caſiiy got rid of. Alto the Northum- 
brian pronunciation, the people of that country but chief- 


ly about Newcaſtie and Morpeth are ſaid to have a burr 


in their throats, particularly called the Newcaſtle burr. 

PUSHEL BUBBY, a full breaſted woman. 

Buss BEGGAR, an old ſuperannuated fumbler, whom none 
but beggars will ſuffer to kiſs chem. 

BUTCHER, a jocular exclamation uſed at ſea, or by ſoldiers 
on a march, when one of their comrades falls down, and 
means, butcher ! butcher! where are you? here is a calf 
that has the ſtaggers, and wants b'ceding. 

BuTTER, a butter, an inch of butter, that commodity be- 
ing ſold at Oxford by the yard, in rolls of about an inch 
diameter, I he word is uled plurally, as“ fend me a roll 
and two butters.“ | 

BUTTER Box, a Dutchman, from the great quantity of 
butter caten by tac people of that country, 

BUTTER A BET, to double or triple it. 

BUTTERED BUN, one lying with a woman that has juſt 

lain with another man, is ſaid to have a buttered bun, 

BuTT, a dependant or poor relation, or ſimpleton, on 
whom all kinds of jokes are plaid, and who ſerves as a 
butt for all the ſhafts of wit and ridicule, 

BuTTock, (cant) a whore. 

BuTTock BROKER, (cant) a bawd, or match maker, Jut- 

tock ball, copulation. 

Borrock AND FILE, (cant) a common whore and. a 


- pickpocket. | | CO Wer NE 
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BuTTOCK AND TWANG, or A DOWN BUTTOCE AND 
SHAM FILE, a common whore tut no pickpocket, 

Bur rox, (cant) a bad ſhilling, among coiners. 

BuzZARD, a fimple fellow; a blind buzzard, a purblind 
man or woman. 

Buzza, to buzza one, is to challenge him to pour out all 
the wine in the bottle into his glats, undertakiug to drink 
it, ſhould it prove more than the glaſs would ho'd ; it is 
commonly ſaid to one who heſitates to empty a bottle that 
is nearly out. 

BYE BLow, a baſtard, 
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ABB AG E, cloth, ſtuff, or fi k purioined by tavlory 
from their emplovers, which they depoſit in a place 
called hell, or their eye : from the firſt when raxed with 
their knavery, the equivocally ſwear, that if they have 


taken any, they wiſh they may find it in hell; or al-uding 


to the ſecond proteſt, that u hat they have over and above 
is not more than they cou:d put in their eye. 

CacKLE, (cant) to blab, or diſcover ſecrets. The cull is 
leaky, and cackles ; the regue tells all. See leaky. 

CACKLING CHEATS, (cant) fowls, 

CACKLING FARTS, (cant) eggs. 

CacAaFegvco, a ſh—te fire, a furious braggadocio or bully 
huff. | 

Carran, (cant) cheeſe, 

WL Cacc, 
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Cacs, to cagg, a military term uſed by the private ſol- 
dicrs, ſignifying a ſolemn vow or reſolution not to get 
drunk for a certain time; or as the term is, till their cagg 
is out, which vow is commonly obſerved with the ſtricteſt 
exactneſs: ex, I have cagg'd myſelf for fix months. Ex- 
cuſe me this time, and I will cagg myſelf for a year. This 
term is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe among the common 


people in Scotland, where it is performed with diverſe 
cereinonies. 


CAKE or CAKEx, a fooliſh fellow. 

CaLlinoGus, rum and ſpruce beer, an American beverage. 

CALF-$KIN FIDDLE, a drum. 

CALLE, (cant) a cloak or gown. 

CAMBRIDGE OAK, a willow. 

CAMESA, (cant, Spaniſh) a ſhirt or ſhift. 

CAMB3RAIDGE FORTUNE, a wind mill and a water mill; 
20man without any but perſonal endowanents. 

CAM?RELL'S ACADEMY, the hulks or lighters, on board 

ot: winch felons are condemned to hard labour. Mr. 

Campbell was the firſt director of them. See academy 

and floating academy. 

CANARY BIRD, A jail bird, or perſon uſed to be kept in a 
cage, alſo in the canting ſenſe, guineas. 

Canby, drunk. (Irifþ term) 

CAxDLESTICKs, bad, ſmall or untuneable bells, Hark! 
how the candleſticks rattle, 

Can. dumb. 

CANNIKEN, a ſmall can, alſo in the canting ſenſe, the 
plague. 

C:xnTICLE, a pariſh clerk. 

CANTING, prraching with a whining affected tone, per- 
haps a carruprion of chaunting ; ſome derive it from 
Andrew Cant, a famous Scotch preacher, who uſed that 
whining manner of expreſſion, Alſo a kind of gibberiſh 

uſed 
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uſed by thieves and gypſies, called likewiſe pedlar's 
French, the ſlang, &c. &c. 


CANT, an hypocrite, a double tongued pallavering fellow. 
See pallaver. 

CANTERS, or the CANTING CREW, thieves, beggars and 
gypſies, or any others uſing the canting lingo. See lingo, 

CANTERBURY STORY, a long roundabout tale. 

To Ap, (cant) to take one's oath. I will cap downright ; 
I will ſwear home. 

CAPER MERCHANT, a dancing maſter, or hop merchant 
Marchand des capriolles ( French term) to cut capers, ta 
leap or jump in dancing. See hop merchant. 

Caron, a caſtrated cock, alſo an eunuch. 

CAPRICORNIFIED, cuckolded, hornified. 

CAPTAIN, led captain, an humble dependant in a great 
family, who for a precarious ſubſiſtence and diſtant hopes 
of preferment ſuffers every kind of indignity, and is the 
butt of every ſpecies of joke or ill humour. The ſmall 
proviſion made for officers of the army and navy in time 
of peace has cauſed many in both ſervices to occupy this 
wretched ſtation. The idea of the appellation is taken 
from a led horſe, many of which for magnificence appear 
in the retinues of great perſonages, on ſolemn occaſions, 
ſuch as proceſſions, &c. 

CAPTAIN LIEUTENANT, meat between veal and beef; 
the fleſh of an old calf, a military fimile, drawn from the 
officer of that denomination, who has only the pay of 
lieutenant, with the rank of captain, and ſo is not entirely 
one or the other, but between both. 

CAPTAIN COPPERTHORNE'S CREW, all officers; a ſay- 
ing of a company where every one ſtrives to rule. 

CAPTAIN HACKUM, a bluſtering bully. 

CAPTAIN QUEERNABS, a ſhabby ill dreſſed fellow. 

CAPTALY SHARP, a Cheating bully, or one in a ſet of 


gamblers, 


3 
gamblers, whoſe office it is to bully any pigeon, who ſuſ- 
petting roguery, refuſes to pay what he has loſt. (cant) 
Carraix ToM, the leader of a mob, alſo the mob itfelf. 
CAPTAIN PODD, a celebrated maſter of a puppet ſhew, 
in Ben Johnſon's time, whoſe name became | a common 
one to fignify any of that fraternity. 


CARAVAN, (cant) a large ſum of money, alſo a perſon 
cheated of ſuch ſum, 


CARBUNCLE FACE, a red face, full of pimples. 

To AROUsE, to drink freely or deep, from the German 

'word expreſſing all out. 

CanRtERs, a ſet of rogues who are employed to look out, 
and watch upon the roads and inns, &c. in order to carry 
information to their reſpective gangs of a booty in pro- 
ſpect. 

CARRIER PIGEONS, ſharpers who attend the drawing of 

the lottery in Guildhall, and as ſoon as a number or two 
are drawn, write them on a card, and run with them to 

a confederate, who is waiting near at hand, ready mount- 
ed; with theſe numbers he rides full ſpeed to ſome diſtant 
inſurance office before fixed on, where there is another of 

the gang, commonly a decent looking woman, who takes 

care to be at the office before the hour of drawing, to her 
he ſecretly gives the number, which ſhe inſures for'a con- 
fiderable ſum, thus biting the biter. 

CARRION HUNTER, an undertaker; called alſo a cold 

*cook and death hunter, See cold cook and death hunter. 

Carnors, red hair. 

CARROTTVY PAT ED, ginger hackled, red haired. See 

-ginger hackled. 

CarTixo, the puniſhment formerly inflited on bawds, 
who were placed in a tumbrel or cart, and led through a 
town, that their perſons might be known. 

CARVEL's RING, the private parts of a woman. Hans 

« Carvel, a jealous old doctor, being in bed with his wife, 
6 dreamed 
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83 Why 


dreamed that the devil gave him a ring, which, ſo long as 
he had it on his finger, u ou d revent 11. being made a 
cuckold, waking he found he had got his fin er the Lord 
knows where. 


CARRY WITCHET, a fort of conunJrum, puzziewit or 
riddle, 
CAsE, a houſe, perhaps from the Italian caſa. In the 
canting linge it meant ſtore or warehouſe, as well as dwe;- 
ling houſe. Tout that caſeg mark or obicrve that houſe, 
It is all bob, now let's dub the gigg of the caſe; now the 

coaſt is clear let us break open the door of the hout!e. 

A CASE vRO, a proſtitute attached to 2 particular bawdy 
houſe. 

Casu, or CAFFAN, checle. (cent) Sce caſſan. 

CASTING UP ONE's ACCOUNTS, vomiting. 

Cas TER, a cloak. (cant) 

CATCH FART, a foot boy, ſo called from ſuch fervants 
commonly following cloſe behind their maſter or miſtress. 
CATCHING HARVEST, a dangerous time tor a robbery, - 
when many perioas are on the road, on account of a 
horſe race, fair, or ſome other public meeting. 

CATCH PLNNY, any temporary contrivance td railc a 
contribution on the public. 

CATCH POLE, a bum bailiff, or ſheriff's officer. 

Car, a common proſtitute z an old cat, a cruls old womzn., 

Car, CATTING, SHOOTING THE CAT, to vomit frem 
drunkenneſs. | 


CATHEDRAL, old faſhioned, an old cathedral bedſtead, 


Car Lap, tea, called alſo ſcandal broth, See ſcandal 
broth. 


Car's Foor, to live under the cat's foot, to be under the 


- 'domunon of a wife, henpecked. 


CAT HARPING FASHION, drinking croſs ways, and got 
as uſual Over the left thumb. (Sea term) 
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CAT oF NINE TAtLs, a ſcourge, compoſed of nine ftrings 
of whipcord, each ſtring having nine nots. 
CAT IN PAN, to turn cat in pan, to change ſides or party; 


ſuppoſed originally to have been to turn cate or cake 
in pan. 


Car's Paw, to be made a cat's paw of, to be made a tool, 
or inſtrument to accompliſh the purpoſe of another. An 
allufion to the ſtory of a monkey, who made uſe of a cat's 
paw, to ſcratch a roaſted cheſnut out of the fire. 

Car srieks, thin legs, compared to ſticks with which 
boys play at cat. See trapſticks, 


CATER couvsixs, good friends. He and I are not cater 
couſins, i. e. we are not friends, 


CAT MATCH, when a rook or cully is engaged amongſt 
bad bowlers. 

CATERWAULING, going out in the night in ſearch of 
intrigues, like a cat in the gutters. _ 

CAT WHIPPING, or WHIPPING THE CAT, a trick often 
practiſed on ignorant country fellows, vain of their 
ſtrength ; by laying a wager with them, that they may 
be pulled through a pond by a cat; the bet being made, 
a rope is fixed round the waiſt of the party to be catted, 
and the end thrown acroſs the pond, to which the cat 1s 
alſo faſtened by a packthread, and three or four ſturdy 
fellows are appointed to lead and whip the cat, theſe on a 
ſignal given, ſeize the end of the cord, and pretending to 
whip the cat, haul the aſtoniſhed booby through ms 
water. 

CATTLE, ſad cattle, whores or gypſies, ( . black 

cattle, lice. 

CAvAULTING SCHOOL, a bawdy houſe, 

CAUDGE PAWED, left handed. 

CAULIFLOWER, a large white wig, ſuch as is commonly 


worn by the dignified clergy, and was formerly by phyficians. . 


Alſo the private j arts of a woman; the reaſon for this ap- 
pellation 
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pellation 1s given in the following ſtory. A woman, who 
was giving evidence in a cauſe, wherein it was neceſſary 
to expreſs thoſe parts, made uſe of the term cauliflower, 
for which the judge on the bench, a peeviſh old fellow, 
reproved her, ſaying ſhe might as well call it artichoak ; 
not fo, my lord, replied ſhe, for an artichoak has a bottom, 
but a *** and a cauliflower have none. 

Caurtoxs, THE FOUR CAUTIONS,—l. Beware of a wo- 
man before.—II. Beware of a horſe behind. —III. Be- 
ware of a cart fide ways, —IV. Beware of a prieſt every 
way. | 

Caw HANDED, or CAW PAWED, aukward, not dextcrous, 
ready or nimble, 

Caxon, an old weather beaten wig. 

CENT PER CENT, an uſurer. 

CHAFED, well beaten. 

CHALKERS, men of wit in Ireland, who in the night a- 
muſe themſelves, with cutting inoffenſive paſſengers acroſs 
the face with a knife. They are ſomewhat like thoſe fa- 
cetious gentlemen, ſome time ago known in England, by 
the title of ſweaters and mohocks. 

CHALKING, the amuſement above deſcribed, 

Char, dry or thirſty, 

CHARREN, the ſmoke of charren, his eyes water from the 
ſmoke of Charren, a man of that p age coming out of his 
houſe, weeping becauſe his wife had heat him, to'd his 
neighbours the tmoke had made his eyes water. 

CHATTER BROTH, tea. See cat lap and ſcandal broth. 

CHATTER BOX, one whole tongue runs twelve ſcore to 
the dozen; a chattering man or wo.nag, 

CHaTTs, lice, (cant) perhaps an abreviation of chattels, 
lice being the chiet live ſtock or chattels of beggars, gyp- 
ſies, and the reſt of the caniing crew. 

CHARM, a picklock, (cant) 

CHARACTERED, or LETTERED, burnt in the hand, 

E The 
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They have palmed the character upon him, they have 
burned him in the hand, (cant) See lettered. 

CHaATEs, the gallows, (cant) 

CHAUNTER CULLs, Grub-ftreet writers, who compoſe 
ſon, carrols, &c. for ballad fingers, (cant) 

CukArs, ſham fleeves to put over a dirty ſhirt or ſhift. 
See ſhams. 

CHEESE TOASTER, a ſword. 

CHEEKS, aſl: «12-45 near cunnyborough, the repartee of a 
St. Giles's fair one, who bids you afk her backſide, anglice 
her a—ſe. 

CHERUBIMSs, pecviſh children, becauſe cherubims and 
ſeraphims continua..y do cry. 

CHERRY COLOURED CAT, a black cat, there being black 
cherries as well as red. 

CHICKEN HEARTED, fearful, cowardly. 

CircxEN HAMED, perſons v-hole legs and thighs arc beat 
or arched out ds. | 

CHICK A BIDDY, a chicken ſo called to, and by little 
children. 

CH1LD, to eat a child, to partake of a treat given to tlie 
pariſh officers, in part of commutation for a baſtard child. 
The common price was formerly ten pounds and a greaſy 
chin. Sce grealy chin. 

CuiuxEVY chors, an abuſive appellation for a negroœe. 

Curt, a child. A chip of the old block, a child who in 
perſon or ſentiments re mbles its father or mother. 

CHn1es, a nick name for a carpenter. 

Ci PING MERRY, exhilarated with liquor; chirping 
glais, a chearful glaſs, that makes the company chirp like 
birds in ſpring, 

CHnir, an infant or baby. 

CH1TTERLINS, the bowe's; there is a rumpus among my 
chitterlins, i. e. I have the cholick. 
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Curry FACED, baby faced, ſaid of one who has a 
childiſh look. 

CHtve, or CHirE, a knife, file, or ſaw ; to chive the dar- 
bies, to file off the irons or ;etters; to chive the boungs 
of the frows, to cut oſt womens pockets, 

CHrocoLATE, to give chocolate without ſugar, to reprove, 
(military term ) 

Cruotce $PIRIT, a thoughtleſs, laughing, finging, drunken 
fellow. 

Cors, the mouth. I gave him a wherrit or a ſouſe 
acroſs the chops, I gave him a blow over the mouth. See 
wherrit, | 

CHoP AND CHANGE, to exchange backwards and forwards, 
to chop in the canting ſenſe, means making diſpatch, or 
hurrying over any bufineſs: ex, the autem bartuler will 
ſoon quit the hums, for he chops up the whiners, the parſon 
will ſoon quit the pulpit, for he hurries over the prayers. 
See autem bawler, hums, and whiners. 

A CHOPPING BOY, or GIRL, a luſty child. 

To CHOVSE, to cheat or trick, he chouſed me out of it. 
Chouſe is alſo a game like chuck farthing. 

nus, he is a young chub, or a meer chub, a fooliſh fel - 
low eaſily impoſed on, an alluſion to a fiſh of that name 
eaſily taken. 

Cuno, round faced, plump. 

CHUCKLE HEADED, ftupid, thick headed, 

CHUCK, my chuck, a term of endearment. 

CHuck FARTHING, a pariſh clerk. 

CHUFFy, round faced, chubby. 

A cavum, a chamber fellow, particularly at the univerks- 
ties and in prifons, 

CHUMMAGE, money paid by the richer fort of priſoners in 
the Fleet and King's Bench, to the poorer for their ſhare 
of a room; when priſons are very full, which is too often 
the caſe, particularly on the eve of an inſolvent act, two 
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or three perſons are obliged to ſleep in a room. A pri- 

ſoner who can pay for being alone, chuſes two poor 

chums, who for a ſtipulated price, called chummage, give 
up their ſhare of the room, and ſleep on the ſtairs, or as 
the term is, ruff it. 

Cuvgch WARDEN, a Suffex name for a ſhag, or cormo- 
rant, probably from their voracity. 

CuHuRcH woRK, ſaid of any work that advances flowly. 

Crnunci YARD COUGH, a cough that is likely to terminate 
in death. 

CHURL, originally a labourer or huſbandman, figuratively 
a rude ſurley booriſh fellow. To put a churl upon a 
gentleman, to drink malt liquor immediately after having 
drank wine. 

CinDER GARBLER, a ſervant maid, from her buſineſs of 
ſifting the aſhes from the cinders, ( Cuſtom-Hauſe wit ) 

. CtgcuMBENDIBUs, a round about way, or ſtory, He 
took ſuch a circumbendibus ; he took ſuch a circuit. 

Cir, a citizen of London. 

CIVIII TY MONEY, a reward claimed by bailiffs, for exe- 
cuting their office with civility, 

Civil RECEPTION, a houſe of civil reception, a bawdy 
houſe, or nanny houſe, See nanny houſe, 

Cx ex, a tongue, chiefly applied to women, a fimile drawn 
from the clack of a water mill. 

CLAMMED, ſtarved, 

CLan, a family's tribe or brotherhood ;5 a word much uſed 
in Scotland, The head of the clan, the chief, an alluſion 
to a ſtory of a Scotchman, who when a very large louſe 
crept down his arm, put him back again, ſaying he was 
the head of the clan, and that if injurcd, all the reſt would 
reſent it. 

CLANK, a f1'ver tankard, (cant) 


CLANK NAPPER, a ſt.ver tankard ſtealer. See rum bubber. 
CLANKER, a great lic, 


CLAP, 
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CLAP, a venereal taint, He went out by Had'em, and 
came round by Clapham home; 1. e. he went out a wench- 
ing, and got a clap. 

CLAP ON THE SHOULDER, an arreſt for debt ; whence 
a bum bailiff is called a ſhould-r clapper. 

CLAPPER, the tongue of a bell, and figuratively of a man 
or Woman. 

CLAPPER CLAW, to ſcold, to abuſe, or claw off with the 
tongue. 


CLAPPERDOGEON, a beggar born, (cant) 


CLARET, French red wine, figuratively blood. I tapped 


his claret ; I broke his head, and made the blood run. 
Claret faced, red faced. 


CLAWED OFF, ſeverely beaten or whipped ; alfo ſmartly 
poxed or clapped. 

CLEAR, very drunk, (cant) The cull is clear, let's bite him; 
the fellow is very drunk, let's cheat him. 

CLEAVE, one that will cleave, uſed of a forward or wan- 
ton woman. 

CLICK, a blow, (cant) a click in the muns, a blow or knock 
in the face. 

CLICKER, a faleſman's ſervant. 

To CLICK, to ſnatch, (cant) To click a nab; to ſnatch 
a hat. 

CLickER, one who proportions out the different ſhares of 
the booty among thieves. 

CLINCH, a pun, or quibble. A clincher, or to clinch the 
nail; to confirm an improbable ſtory by another: as, a 
man ſwore he drove a tenpenny nail through the moon, a 
by ſtander ſaid it was true, for he was on the other fide 
and clinched it. 

CL1CKET, copulation of foxes, and thence uſed in a cant- 
ing ſenſe, for that of men and women; as, the cull and 
the mort are at clicket in the dyke ; the man and woman 
are copulating in the dutch, 


CLERKED, 
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CrerKeED, ſoothed, funned, impoſed on. The cull will 
not be clerked ; i. e. the fellow will not be impoſed on 
by fair words. 

CLEYMEs, artificial ſores, made by beggars to excite 
charity, | 

CL1e, to hug or embrace; to clip and cling. To clip the 
coin; to diminiſh the current coin. To clip the king's 
Engliſh ; to be unable to ſpeak plain through drunkenneſs. 

CLIiNKERS, a kind of ſmall Dutch bricks; alſo irons worn 
by priſoners. A crafty fellow. 

CLickMAN TOAD, a watch. An appellation for a Weſt- 
country man, ſaid to have ariſen from the following 
ſtory. A Weſt country man who had never ſeen a watch, 
found one on a heath near Pool, which by the motion of 
the hand, and the noiſe of the wheels, he concluded to be 
a living creature of the toad kind, and from its clicking, 
he named it a clickman toad, 

CLoAK TWITCiERs, rogues who lurk about the entrances 
into dark allies, and by lanes, to ſnatch cloaks from the 
ſhoulders of paſlengers. | 

Crop HOPPER, a country farmer or plough man. 

CLoD POLE, a dull heavy booby, 

CLop PATE, the ſame. 

CLos= FISTED, covetous or ſtingy. 

CLosE, as cloſe as God's curſe to a whore's a—ſe, cloſe as 
ſhirt and ſhitten a—ſe. 

CLosn, a general name given by the mobility to Dutch 
ſea men, being a corruption of Claus, the abbreviation of 
Nicholas, a name very common among the men of that 
nation. 

CLovup, tobacco. Under a cloud; in adverſity, 
CLoven, CLEAVE, or CLEFT, a term uſed for a woman, 
who paſſes for a maid, but is not one. 

CLovey Foor, to ſpy the cloven foot in any buſineſs ; to 
diſcover ſome roguery or ſomething bad in it. A ſaying 
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that alludes to a piece of vulgar ſuperſtition, which is, 
that let the devil transform himſelf into what ſhape he 
will, he cannot hide his cloven foot. 

CLOVER, to be, or live in clover; to live luxuriouſly, 


Clover is the moſt defirable food for cattle, 

Acrour, a blow, (cant) Fil give you a clout on your 
jolly nob; I'll give you a blow on the head. It alſo 
means a handkerchief, Clouted ſhoon, ſhoes tipped with 
iron. 

CLoweEs, rogues. 

CLoy, to ſteal. (cant) To cloy the clout; to ſteal the hand- 
kerchief. To cloy the lour; to ſteal money, (cant) 

CLores, thieves, robbers, &c. 

CLus, a meeting, or aſſociation, where each man is to 
ſpend an equal and ſtated ſum, called his club. 

CLUB LAW, argumentum bacculinum, in which an oaken 
ſtick is a better plea than an act of parliament. 

CHuck, to ſhew a propenſity for a man. The mort chucks ; 
the wench wants to be doing. 

CLume, a lump, clumpiſh, lumpiſh, ſtupid. 

CLruxcn, an aukward clowniſh fellow. 

CLUuTCHEs, hands, gripe, power. 

CLuTcH THE FIST, to clench or ſhut the hand. Clutch 
fiſted, covetous, ſtingv. Sce cloſe fiſted. 

CLUTTER, a ftir, noiſe, or racket; what a confounded 
clutter here is. 

CLy, money, (cant) alſo a pocket, He has filed the cly ; 
he has picked a pocket. 

CLy THE JERK, to be whipped, (cant) 

CLYSTER PIPE, a nick name for an apothecary. 

To coax, to fondle, or wheedle. To coax a pair of 
ſtockings, to pull down the part ſoiled into the ſhoes, fo 
as to give a dirty pair of ſtockings the appearance of clean 
ones. Coaxing is alſo uſed inſtead of darning, to hide the 
holes about the ancles. 


Coach 


CWC 


Coacn WHEEL, a half crown piece is a fore coach wheel, 
and a crown piece a hind coach wheel, the fore wheels of 
a coach being le's than the hind ones. 

Cos, a Spanith dollar. 

Cogr R, a mender of ſhoes, an improver of the under- 
ſtandings of his cuſtomers. A tranſlator. 

CoBBLE, a kind of boat; alſo to mend, or patch, likewiſe 
to do a thing in a bungling manner, ' 

CoBBLE COLTER, a turkey. 

Cos, or COBBING, a puniſhment uſed by the ſeamen for 
petty offences, or irregularities among themſelves; it 
conſiſts in baſtonadoing the offender on the poſteriors with 
a cobbing ſtick, or pipe ſtaff; the number uſually inflifted 
is a dozen. At the firſt ſtroke the executioner repeats 

the word watch, on which all perſons preſent are to take 
off their hats, on pain of like puniſhment : the laſt ſtroke 
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is always given as hard as poſhble, and is called a purſe. 'F: 
Aſhore among ſoidiers, where this puniſhment is fome- "Y 
times adopted, watch and the purſe are not included in 

the number, but given over and above, or in the vulgar £ 


phraſe, free gratis for nothing. This piece of diſcipline, 
is alſo inflicted in Ireland, by the ſchool boys, on perſons | 
coming into the ſchool without taking off their hats, it is 
there called ſchool butter. 


Cock ALLEY, or COCK LANT, the private parts of a 


woman. 
Cock-A-wnoor, elevated, in high ſpirits, tranſported 
with joy. 


Cock ALE, a provocative drink. | 

Cock AND A BULL STORY, a roundabout ſtory without 
head or tail, i. e. beginning or ending. 

Cock BAWD, a male keeper of a bawdy houſe. 

Cock P1My, the ſuppoſed huſband of a bawd. 


Cockisn, wanton, forward. A cockiſh wench, a forward 
coming girl. 


CockxEx, 
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CockxEv, a nick name given to the citizens of London, 
or perſons born within the ſound of Bow bell, derived 
from the following ſtory : a citizen of London being in 
the country, and hearing a horſe neigh, exclaimed, Lord! 
how that horſe laughs! a by ſander telling him that 
noiſe was called neigbing, the next morning when the 
cock crowed, the citizen to ſhew he had not forgot what 
was told him, cried out, do you hear how the cock neighs ? 
The king of the Cockneys is mentioned among the re- 
gulations for the ſports and ſhews, formerly held in the 
Middle Temple on Childermas Day, with he had his 
Officers, a marſha!!, conſtable, butler, &c. Sce Dug- 
dale's Origines Juridiciales, p. 247. 

Cock ROBIN, a ſoft eaſy fellow 

Cock SURE, quite certain, 

CockkER, one fond of the diverſion of cockfighting. 

Cock YOUR EYE, ſhut one eye, thus tranſlated into apo» 
thecaries latin, gallus tuus ego. 

CocksSHUT TIME, the evening when fowls go to rooſt, 

Cop, a cod of money, a good ſum of money. 

Cops, nick name for a curate, A rude fellow meeting a 
curate, miſtook him for the rector; and accoſted him with 
the vulgar appellation of, Bol—ks the rector, No, Sir, 
aniwered he, only Cods the curate, at your ſervice. 

CoDDERs, perſons employed by the gardeners to gather 
peaſe, 

CoDGER, an old codger, an old fellow. 

Cod's HEAD, a ſtupid fellow. 

Cop PIECE, the fore flap of a man's breeches. Do they 
bite, maſter ; where, in the cod piece or collar? a jocular 
attack on a patient angier, by watermen, &c. 


| Cos, to cheat with dice; to cog a die, to conceal or ſe- 


cure a die; alſo the money, or whatſocver the ſweetners 
drop to draw in a bubble ; alſo to coax or wheedlez to cog 
a dinner, to wheedle one out of a dinner, 

F Cock, 
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Coax, a dram of any ſpirituous liquor. 

CoFFEE HOVSE, a neceſſary houſe, to make a coffee houſe 
of a woman's ****, to go in and out and ſpend nothing, 

CoKkER, a lye. 

CokkEs, the fgol in the play or Bartholomew fair, and 
hence (perhaps) the word coxcomb. 

Core Ax Nx ON, potatoes and calbage pounded together in à 
mortar and then ſtewed with butter, an Iriſh diſh, 

Corp cook, an undertaier of funerals, or carrion hunter. 
Sec carrion hunter, 

Corp BURNING, a pinifhment inflicted by private ſoldiers 
on their comrade #5: rifling offences, or breath ©! their 
meſs laws; it is »dmiriſtered in the following manner. 
The priſoner 1s ſe: againſt the wall with the arm which is 
to be burned tied as high above his head as poſſible, the 
executioner then aſcends a ſtool, and having a bottle of 
cold water, pours it ſlowly down the ſleeve of the delin- 
quent, patting him and leading the water gently down his 
body till it runs out of his breeches knees, this is repeated 
to the other arm if he is ſentenced to be burned in both. 

Cook RUFFIAN, who roaſted the devil in his feathers, a 
bad cook. 

Cool crAPE, a ſhroud. 

CooLER, a woman, 


Cool LADY, a female follower of the camp who ſells 
brandy, 


Cool TANKARD, wine and water, with lemon, ſugar, 
and burrage. 

CqorL NANT2, brandy. 

CoLE, money. Poſt the cole, pay down the money, 

CoLIANDER, or CORIANDER SEEDS, money. 

COLLEGE, Newgate, or any other priſon ; New College, 
the Royal Exchange, 

CoLLEGIATES, priſoners of the one, and ſhopkeepers of 
the other of thoſe places, 


COLLECTOR, 
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COLLECTOR, a highwayman. 

To coLLoGus, to wheedle or coax, 

CoLquarzown, a man's neck, (cant) his colquarron is juſt 
about to be twiſted, h- is juſt going to be h.r:;ed, 

Corr, one who is horſes to highw:y men, (cant) alſo a 
boy newly initiated into roguery; a grand or petty jury- 
mat: er. 1. Frſt aſſize. 

Cc ak, a fine or beverage, paid by colts on their firſt 
cuntering into their office, 

Cour Bowr, laid ſhort of the jack by a colt bowler, i. e. 
2 perion raw or uacxp<rienced in the art of bowling. 

Corr VEAL, coarſe red veal, more like the feſt of a colt, 
than that of a horſe, 

Co uz, to comb one's head; to clapperclaw, or ſcold any 
one; a woman who lectures her huſband, is faid to comb 
his head. She combed his head with a joint ſtool; ſhe 
threw a ſtool at him, | 

Cox, to come; to lend, (cant) has he come it? has he 
lent it ? to come over any one; to cheat or over reach 
him; coming wench; a forward wench, alſo a breeding 
woman. | 

CoMMISSION, a ſhirt, (cant) 

CoMMODE, a woman's head dreſs. 


CommMoniTyY, a woman's commodity ; the private parts 


of a modeſt woman, and the public parts of a proftitute. 

Commons, the houſe of commons, the neceſſary houle. 

CoMFoRTABLE IMPORTANCE, a Wife, 

CoNnFEcT, counterfeited. 

CoxGER, to conger, the agreement of a ſet or knot of 
bookſellers of London, that whoſoever of them ſhall buy 
a good copy, the reſt ſhall take off ſuch a particular num- 
ber in quires at a ſtated price ; alſo bookſellers joining to 
buy either a conſiderable or dangerous copy. 

Conny WABBLE, eggs and brandy beat up together, 
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ConTEenr, the cull's content; the man is paſt complaining, 
(cant) iay ing of a perſon murdered for reſiſting the 
robbers. 

ConTENT, a thick liquor, in imitation of chocolate, made 
of mik and gingerbread, 

Convenient, a miſtreſs, (cant) 

ConunDpRUMs, enigmatical conceits. 

Conv. or ron cox, a filly fellow. 

CoorpED vey, impriſoned, confined like a fowl in a coop. 

CoquUET, a jilt. 

Cok iN TH, 3 bawdy houſe, (cant) 

CorINnTHIANS, frequenters of brothels ; alſo an impudent 
brazen faced fellow, perhaps from the corinthian braſs. 

Cork BRAINED, light headed, fooliſh. 

CoRNED, drunk, 

CornisH Hoss, a particular lock in wreſtling, peculiar 
to the people of that country. 

Corny FACED, a very red pimpled face. 

CorPoRaL, to mount a corporal and four; to be guilty 
of onaniſm: the thumb is the corporal, the four fingers 
the privates, 

CorPoRATION, a large belly. He has a glorious cor- 
poration ; he has a very prominent belly, 

CorPoRATION, the magiſtrates, &c. of a corporate town, 
Corpus fine ratio. Freeman of a corporation's work; nei- 
ther ſtrong nor handſome. | 

CosTARD, the head. l'Il ſmite your coſtard; Pli give 
you a knock of the head. 

CosTARD MONGER, a dealer in fruit, particularly apples. 

CossET, a foundling. Coſſet colt, or lamb; a colt or 
lamb brought up by hand. 

CoTTEREL, Sir James Cotterel's ſallet; hemp. (Ir) 

Sir James Cotterel was hanged for 3 rape. 

Cor, or qvor, a man who meddles with woman's houſe- 
hold buſinets, particularly in the kitchen; the puniſhment 
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CouxrEsax, a term of infamy, applied to women who 
expoſe their bodies to proſtitution, and make a trade or pro- 
feſſion of it. 

Laias, the famous Theban courteſan, ſtands on record for re- 

gquiring no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle night. 

Of all places in the world, Venice is where courteſans 
abound. the moſt. It is now 209 years ago ſince they were 
expelled by the ſenate; but they were obliged to recal them 

for the ſecurity of the female honour, and to keep the nobles 

employed, left they ſhould become virtuous, and turn their 
attention towards altering the government. 

The courteſans of England are many of them courteous, 
affable, and elegant in their manners. There are inſtances of 
their becoming exemplary and virtuous, marrying worthy and 
noble perſons, and raiſing themſelves by their conduct even 
to a coronet. London is ſaid to contain 50, ooo proſtitutes, 

without reckoning thoſe that carry on trade in a private 
manner, or are kept miſtreſſes. The moſt wretched of theſe 
unfortunate girls live with matrons, who lodge, board and 
clothe them ; of this claſs, ſome frequently eſcape with their 
wardrobe under their arms, and ſet up trade on their own 
bottoms. The uncertainty of receiving payments, niakes 
the houſekeeper charge them exorbitantly for their lodgings ; 
they hire by the week a firſt floor, and pay for it more than 
the owner gives for the whole houſ2, taxes included; at theſe 
lodgings they receive viſitors, and are generally furniſhed. 

If a gentleman picks up a lady, and accompanies her to a 
reputable brothel, the houſe ſees all is ſafe; and before the 
frail fair departs in the morning, ſhe retires into a room, 
while the groom of the chambers attends her paramour, to 
know whether all is ſafe, meaning money, watch, &c. 
This is conducted with the utmoſt regularity, though there 
were property to any amount. 

Others carry on trade under the direction of a matron, with 
as much form and regularity as a monaſtery. Among the 
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mot proſicient courteſans of the laſt century, was Nlary 
Carleton, This woman, who had more alias's to her name 
than any rogue in the kingdom, was the daughter of a mu- 
ſician, at Canterbury. Her firſt huſband was a ſhoemaker 
of that city, from whom ſhe eloped after four years cohabi- 
tation. In a year or two after her elopement, ſhe married 
one Day, a ſurgeon, whom ſhe ſoon forſook, and went into 
France and Germany; where ſhe learnt the language of 
thoſe countries, and robbed and cheated ſeveral perſons. 
S-on after her return to England, ſhe was married to John 
Carleton, the ſon of a citizen in London, who pretended to 
he a nobleman. 

This man, as well as many others, is ſaid to have taken 
her for a German Princeſs ; or, at leaſt a woman of quali- 
ty. Che was ſoon after tried at the Old Bailey, for bigamy, 
and acquitted, Upon this {he publiſhed an artful vindica- 
tion of herſelf, to which was prefixed her portrait. She was 
afterwards an actreſs* in one of the theatres. The reſt of 
her life is a continued courſe of theft, rubbery, and impoi- 
ture; in which, as ſhe had a quick invention, great cunning, 
and an infinuating addreſs, ſhe was perhaps never exceed— 


cd. 


[if Mary Carleton had actually been a princeſs, 
ſhe had paits ſufficient to] ve thrown a kingdom into con- 
fuſion; and miaht have made as much miſchief as Catherine 
de Xledicis did in France, or Henrietta Maria did in Eng- 
land. She was executed in 1672, 


She appeared for a ſhort time upon the Duke's Theatre, in Dorſet Gare 
ent, and once periormed in a play after her own name, The German Prin. 
4 there was a great concourſe of people to behold her, yet ſhe did no: 
porform ſo well as was expected; but there were 


great applauſes beſtuwe' 


uon her. Every new thing ear, as hey f:iy, but wane days wonder, hers 


{.1{t acting on tie tage, to her laſt acting at the gallows. She carried a ſmall 
p:clure of her huſband, Circ, pinned on her Neeve, to Yarn, and put it 
iner boſom, When ſhe was gong to be turned off, ſhe requeited it might 
Le buried with her; Which was Complicd with eccordinyly, at St. Martin's 
in inc F. clds. 
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commonly inflifted on a quot, is pinning a greaſy diſh- 
clout to the ſkirts of his coat, 

CoTswouLD LION, a ſheep. Cotſwould in e 
ſhire, is famous for its breed of ſheep. | 

Cove, a man, a fellow, a rogue ; (cant) the cove was bit, 
the rogue was out-witted; the cove has bit the cole, 
the rogue has got the money. 

CovENT GARDEN AGUE, the venereal diſeaſe, 

CovENT GARDEN ABBESs, a bawd. 

CoveENT GARDEN NUN, a proſtitute, 

Cover, a collection of whores. What a fine covey here is, 
if the devil would but z/row his net. 

CoveNTRY, to ſend one to Coventry, a puniſhment in- 
flicted by officers of the army, on 1uch of their brethren 
as are teſty, or have been guilty of improper behaviour, 
not worthy the cognizance of a court martial, 'The 
perſon ſent to Coventry is conſidered as abſent; no one 
may ſpeak to him, or aniwer any queſtion he aſks, except 


relative to duty, under penalty of being alſo ſent to the 


ſame place, On a proper tubmiſhon, the penitent is 
recalled, and welcomed by the meſs, as juſt returned 
from a journey to Coventry, 

To couch A HOGSHEAD, to lie down to ſleep, (cant) 
CouNTERFEIT CRANK, a general cheat who occaſionally 
aſſumes all ſorts of characters, alſo one counterteiting the 
falling ſickneſs. 
CounTRY PUT, an ignorant country fellow. 

CouRT CARD, a gay fluttering coxcomb. 

CourT HOLY WATER, fair ſpeeches and promiſes, with- 

CouRT PROMISES, 

Cow's $POUSE, a bull. 

Cow's BABY, a calf. 

Cow, to ſleep like a cow, i. e. with a ** at one's a—ſe, 
faid of a married man; married men being ſuppoſed to 


ſleep 


out performance, 
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ſleep with their backs towards their wives, according to 
the following proclamation : 


All you that in your beds do lie, 
Turn to your wives and occupy, 
And when that you have done your beſt, 
Turn a—ſe to a—ſe, and take your reſt. 


Cow HEARTED, fearful, 

Cow HANDED, aukward. 

Cow's THUMB, done to a cow's thumb, done exactly. 

CRAB LovsE, a ſpecies of louſe peculiar to the human 
body ; the male is denominated a cock, the female a hen. 

Cx AB, to catch a crab, to fall backwards by miſſing one's 
ſtroke in rowing. 

CRAB LAN T HORN, a peeviſh fellow. 

CRAB SHELLs, ſhoes, ( Iriſh) 

CRABBED, ſour, ill tempered, difficult. 

Crack, a whore; crackiſh, whoriſh; to crack, to 
boaſt or brag ; alſo to break; I bel his 1 
broke his head. 

Cracker, cruſt, ſea biſket, or ammunition loaf, alſo the 
backſide. Farting-crackers, breeches. 

CRAckMAxs, hedges. The cull thought to have loped, 


by breaking through the crackmans, but we fetched him 


back by a nope on the coftard, which ftopped his jaw; 
the man thought to Fave etcaped by breaking through 
the hedge, but we brought h:m back by a great blow on 
the head, which laid him ipecchleſs, 

Cxas, the neck. 

CrAMP RINGS, bolts, ſhackles, or fetters, (cant) 

CRAMP WORDS, ſentence of death paſſed on a criminal, 
by a judge; (cant) he has juſt undexgone the cramp word, 
ſentence has juſt been paſſed on him. 

CRANK, gin and water, allo briſk, pert. 

CRAP, or CROP, money. 


CaArEp, 
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CaAPPED, hanged, (cant) 

N To CRASH, (cant) to kill, Craſh that cull; kill that 
fellow. 

CRASHING CHEAT3, teeth. 


Crnaw THUMPER, a Roman catholic, ſo called from their | 
beating their breaſts in the confeſſion of their fins. See 
briſket beater, and breaſt fleet. 


CREAM POT LOVE, ſuch as young fellows pretend to dairy 
maids, to get cream and other good things from them. 

To CREEME, (cant) to flip or flide any thing into the 
hands of another. 

CRrEw, a knot or gang, al:o a boat or ſhip's company. The 
canting crew are thus divided into twenty -three orders, 
which ſee under the different words: 


N. 
1 Rufflers, 10 Freſh water ma- 
2 Upright men, riners or whip 
3 Hookers or anglers, jackes, } 
4 Rogues, 11 Dummerers, i 
4 Wi'd rogues, 12 Drunken tinkers, | 
6 Priggers of prancers, || 13 Swadders or ped- 
7 Palliardes, lars, | 
8 Fraters, 14 Jarkmen or patri- | 
9 Abrams, coes. | 
WO VME N. 

1 Demanders for glim- || 5 Walking morts, 

mer or fire, 6 Doxies, 
2 Bawdy baſkets, 7 Delles, 
3 Morts, | 8 Kinching morts 
4 Autem morts, 9 Kinching coes. 


To RIB, to purloin, or appropriate to one's own uſe, part 

of any thing intruſted to one's care, 
CRIBBAGE FACED, marked with the ſmall pox, the pits 
bearing 
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bearing a kind of reſemblance to the holes in a eribbage 
board. 

CarsBEVS, or CRIBBY ISLANDS, blind allies, courts, or 
bye ways; perhaps from the houſes built there being 
cribbed out of the common way or paſſage; and iſlands, 
from the fimilarity of ſound to the Caribbee Iflands. 

Caiu. con. MONEY, damages directed by a jury to be 
paid by a convicted adulterer, to the injured huſband, for 
criminal converſation with his wife. 

Crime, a broker or factor; as a coal crimp, who diſpoſes 
of the cargoes of the Newcaſtle coal ſhips; alſo perſons 
employed to trapan or kidnap recruits for the Eaſt Indian 
and African companies, To crimp or play crimp; to 
play foul or booty; alſo a cruel manner of cutting up fiſh 
alive, practiſed by the London fiſhmongers, in order to 
make it eat firm, cod and other crimped fiſh being a fa- 
vourne diſh among voluptuaries and epicures. 

Caixkuus, the foul or venereal diſeaſe, 

CRIPPTLE, fix pence, that piece being commonly much 
bent and diſtorted. | 

CRr1sein, a ſhoe maker, from a romance, wherein a prince 
of that name is ſaid to have exerciſed the art and my- 
ſtery of a ſhoe maker, thence called the gentle craft; or 
rather from the ſaints Criſpinus and Criſpianus, who, ac- 
cording to the legend, were brethren born at Rome, from 
whence they travelled to Soiſſons in France, about the 
year 303, to propagate the Chriſtian re igion, but becauſe 
they would not be chargeable to others for their main- 
tenance, they exerciſed the trade of ſhoe makers; the go- 
vernor of the town diſcovering them to be Chriſtians, or- 
dered them to be beheaded about the year 303, from 
which time they have been the tutelar taints of the ſhog 
makers. 

CarsPiN's HOLIDAY, every monday throughout the 8 

| ut 


23 


but moſt particularly the 25th of October, being che an- 


niverſary of Criſpinus and Criſpianus. 
ST. CrisPIN's LANCE, an awl. 


Crook BACK, fix-pence, For the reaſon of this name 
ſee cripple. 

CRaoAKUMSHIRE, Northumberland, from the particular 
croaking in the pronunciation of the people of that 


county, eſpecially about Newcaſtle and Morpeth, where 


they are ſaid to be born with a burr in their throats, 
which preveats their pronouncing the letter R. 
CrockeErs, foreſtallers, called alſo kidders and tranters. 


Ca ocus, or Os METALLORUM, a nick name for the 


ſurgeons of the army and navy. 
CROKER, a groat, or four pence. 


Cronwy, an intimate companion, a camarade, alſo a con- 
federate in a robbery. 


Cor, money. See crap, (cant) 


CroP THE CONJUROR, jeering appellation of one with 
ſhort hair. | 


Caorsicx, fickneſs in the ſtomach, ariſing from drun- 
kenneſs. 


CRoPPEN, the tail. (cant x The croppen of the rotan ; the 


tail of the cart. Croppen ken; the neceſlary houſe. 
Cross BITE, one who combines with a ſharper to draw in 


a friend, (cant) alſo to counteract, or diſappoint. 
Cross PATCH, a peeviſh boy or girl. 


CRross, to come home by weeping croſs; to repent at - 


the concluſion, 

To crow, to brag, boaſt, or triumph. To crow over any 
one; to keep him in ſubjection, image drawn from a' 
cock, who crows over a vanquiſhed enemy. To pluck a 
crow; to reprove any one for a fault committed, to ſettle 
a diſpute. To ftrut like a crow in a gutter; to walk 
proudly, or with an air of conſequence. 

G Crown, 
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Crowd, a fiddle z probably from crooth, the Welch name 
for that inſtrument. 


CrRowDERO, a fidler. 
Crowny, oatmeal and water, or milk, a meſs much eaten 


in the north, 
Crowe FAIR, a viſitation of the clergy. See review of 


the black cuiraſſers. 
Crown OFFICE, the head. 
CxruisERs, beggars, or highway ſpies, who traverſe the 
road, to give intelligence of a booty : alſo rogues ready 
to ſnap up any booty that may offer, like privateers or 
Pirates on a cruiſe, 
Caumy, one who helps ſolicitors to affidavit men, or falſe 
witneſſes. I with you had, Mrs. Crump, a Glouceſter- 
ſhire ſaying, in anſwer to a wiſh for any thing; implying 
you muſt not expect any aſſiſtance from the ſpeaker, It 
is ſaid to have originated from the following incident: 
One Mrs. Crump, the wife of a ſubſtantial farmer, dining 
with the old Lady Coventry, who was extremely deaf; 
ſaid to one of the footmen, waiting at table, I wiſh I had 
a draught of ſmall beer, her modeſty not permitting her 
to defare fo fine a gentleman to bring it; the fellow con- 
ſcious that his miſtreſs could not hear either the requeſt, 
or anſwer, replied without moving, I wiſh you had, Mrs, 
Crump : theſe wiſhes being again repeated by both par- 
ties, Mrs, Crump got up from the table to fetch it herſelf, 
and being aſked by my Lady where ſhe was going, related 
what had paſſed : the ſtory being told abroad, the expreſ- 
ſion became proverbial. 

CruUMP BACKED, hump backed. 

CRUsTY BEAU, one that uſes paint and coſmetics, to ob- 
tain a fine complexion, | 

CrvsTY FELLOW, a ſurly fellow. 

Cos, an unlicked cub; an unformed, ill educated young 
man, 2 young nobleman, or gendeman on his travels; an 


alluſion 


6 


alluſion to the ſtory of the bear, ſaid to bring its cub 
into form, by licking ; alſo a new gameſter. 

CucuMBERs, taylors who are jocularly ſaid to ſubſiſt dur- 
ing the ſummer, chiefly on cucumbers. 

Cuckorp, the huſband of an incontinent wife. Cucko'ds 
are however chriſtians, as we learn by the following ſtory, 
An old woman hearing a man call his dog, cucko!d, te- 
proved him ſharply, faying, firrah, are not you aſhamed 
to call a dog by a chriſtian's name. 

Curr, an old cuff; an old man. To cuff Jonas, ſaid of 
one who 1s knock kneed, or who beats his fides to keep 
himſelf warm in froſty weather; called alſo beating the 
booby. 

CuFFI1N, a man. 

Corr, a man, honeſt or otherways ; » (cant) A bob cull, a 
good natured quiet fellow. 

CULLy, a fop or fool, alſo a dupe to women. 

CUuLLABILITY, a diſpofition liable to be cheated, an un- 
ſuſpecting nature, open to impoſicion. 

CULFP, a kick or a blow. 

CUNDUM, the dried gut of a ſheep, worn by men ia the 
act of coition, to prevent venereal infection, ſaid to have 
been invented by one Colonel Cundum. Theſe machines 
were long prepared, and ſold by a matron of the name of 

Philips, at the green caniſter in Half-moon-ftreet, in the 
Strand, That good lady having acquired a fortune, 


retired from bufineſs ; but learning that the town was 


not well ſerved by her ſucceſſors, out of a patriotick zeal 
for the public welfare, returned to her occupation, of 
which ſhe gave notice, by diverſe hand bills, in circula- 
tion 1n the year 1770. 

Cunny THUMB'D, to double one's fiſt with the tank 
inwards, like a woman, | 

CunninG SHAVER, a ſharp fellow, one that trims cloſe, 
i. e. cheats ingeniouſly. | 
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Cur go ARD Love, pretended love to the cook, or any 


other perſon, for the ſake of a meal. 
Mr. CuxxIxchAM, a punning appellation for a ſimple 
fellow. 


Cue sHoT, drunk. 


Cue or THE CREATURE, a cup of good liquor. 

Curio, BLIND Cui, a jeering name for an ugly blind 
man: Cupid the god of love being frequently painted 
blind. 

CurBinG LAw, to hook goods out of windows, (cant) 
the curber 1s the thief, the curb the hock. 

Cur, a cut or gurtaled dog. According to the forreſt 
laws, a man who had no right to the privilege of the 
chace, was obliged to cut or law his dog; among other 


modes of diſabling him from diſturbing the game, one 


was by depriving him of his tail, a dog ſo cut was called 
a cut or curtailed dog, and by contraction a cur, A cur 
is figuratively uſed to ſignify a ſurly fellow. 

CuaLE, clippings of money, which curls up in the 
operation. (cant) 

Cunxx, to curry favour, to obtain the favour of a perſon 
by coaxing, or ſervility; to curry any one's hide, to 
beat him. | 

CuRsE or SCOTLAND, the nine of diamonds. Diamonds, 
it 1s ſaid, imply royalty, being ornaments to the imperial 
crown, and every ninth king of Scotland, has been ob- 
ſerved for many ages, to be a tyrant aad a curſe to that 
country. 

CursiToRs, broken pettyſogging attornies, or Newgate 
ſollicitors. (cant) 

CuxrAILs, thieves who cut off pieces of ſtuff hanging out 
of ſhop windows, the tails of women's gowns, &c. alſo 
| thieves wearing ſhort jackets, 

CURTAIN LECTURE, a woman who ſcolds her huſband 
when in bed, is ſaid to read him a curtain lecture. | 


CuRr« 
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CURMUDGEON, a covetous old fellow, derived according te 
ſome, from the French term coeur mechant. 

CURTEZAN, a proſtitute, 

CusH10N, he has deſerved the cuſhion, a ſaying of one 

| hole wife is brought to bed of a boy, implying that 
having done his buſineſs effectually, he may now — 
or repoſe himſelf. 

Cyr, drunk; a little cut over the head, ſlightly intoxi- 
cated z to cut, to leave a perſon or company; to cut 
up well, to die rich.) 

To cur BENE, to ſpeak gently, (cant) To cut bene 


whiddes, to give good words; to cut queer whiddes, to 
give foul language. 


D. 
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B, an adept; a dab at any feat or exercife ; dab, 
quoth Dawkins, when he kit his wife on the a—ſe 
with a pound of butter. 


Pace, two pence ; (cant) tip me a dace, lend me two» 
Pence. 


DappLEs, hands; (cant) tip us your — give me 
your hand. 

Datrsy cYTT2R, a jockey term for a horſe, that does not 
lift up his legs ſufficiently, or goes too near the ground, 
and is therefore apt to ſtumble. | | 

Daisy KICKERs, hoſtlers at great inns. 
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Darmanoy, a Dilmahoy wig, a particular kind of buſhy 
bob wig, firſt worn by a chymiſt of that name, and after- 
wards adopted by tradeſmen, apothecaries, &c. 

DamMBEx, a raſcal. See dimber. 

Damme Boy, a roaring, mad bluſtering fellow, a ſcourer 
of the ſtreets, or kicker up of a breeze. 

Dam, a ſmall Indian coin, mentioned in the Gentoo code 
of laws, hence etymologiſts may, if they pleaſe,' derive 
the common expreſſion, I do not care a dam, i. e. I do not 
care half a fartaing for it. 

Daun, a lunchcon, or ſnap before dinner, ſo called 
from its damping, or allaying the appetite; eating and 
drinking being, as the proverb witely obſerves, apt to take 
away the appetite. 

Daxcexs, ſtairs, 

,DanpDy PRAT, an infignificant, or trifling fellow. 

DaxDy GREY RUSSET, a dirty brown. 

DaxGLE, to dangle, to follow a woman without aſking 
the queſtion. 

DanxGLER, one who follows women in general, without 
any particular attachment, alſo to be hanged ; I ſhall ſee 
you dangle in the ſheriff's picture frame, I ſhall ſee you 
hanging on the gallows. 

DaePER FELLOW, a ſmart well made little man. 

DRB, ready money, (cant) 

DAR BIEsõ, fetters, (cant) 

DARK MANs, the night, (cant) 

DarkxMan's BUDGE, one that ſlides into a houſe in the 
dark of the evening, and hides himſelf, in order to let 
ſome of the gang in at night to rob it. 

DarK CULLY, a married man that keeps a miſtreſs, 
whom he vifits only at night, for fear of diſcovery. | 
DasH, a tavern drawer ; to cut a daſh, to make a figure. 
David Joxks, the devil, the ſpirit of the ſea, called 
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DaMNABLE, MoThner DAMN ABLE. Of this ſhrew, 
thus denominated, whoſe real name has not reached poſte- 
rity, nothing farther is known than the following lines an- 
nexed to her portrait London, printed in the year 1676— 


informs us; of which an unique impreſſion, as it is ſuppoſed 
to be, is in the poſſeſſion of J. Bindley, eſq. 


— — 
MOTHER DAMNABL E. 


v'uAvR often ſeen (from Oxford tipling-houſe) 
Th' effigies of Shipton fac'd Mother Louſe, 
Whoſe petty pranks, (though ſome they might excel) 
With this old trot's ne'er gallop'd parallel. 
'Tis Mother Damnable! that monſt'rous thing, 
Unmatch'd by Macbeth's wayward women's ring, 
For curling, ſcolding, fuming, flinging fire 
Ph face of madam, lord, knight, gent, cit, ſquire ; 
Who (when but ruffled into the leaſt pet) 
Will cellar door key into pocket get. 
Then no more ale; and now the fray begins! 
*Ware heads. wigs, hoods, ſcarfs, ſhoulders, ſides, and ſhins ? 
While theſe dr;'4 bones, in a Weſtphalian bag, 
(Through th' wriu ed weaſand of her ſhapeleſs crag) 
Send forth ſuch diſmal thi:-ks, and uncouth noiſe, 
As fill the town with din, the ſtreet with boys ; 
Which makes ſome think, this fierce ſhe-dragon, fell. 
Can ſcarce be match'd by any this {ide hell, 
So fam'd, both far and near, is the renown 
Of Mother Damnable, of Kentiſh Town. 
Wherefore this ſymbol of the cats we'll give her, 
Becauſe, ſo curſt, a dog would not dwell with her. 

London, printed 1675. 


It perhaps may not be unreaſonable to conjecture that the he- 
roine of the above verſes was the original Mother Red Cap, 
and kept the public houſe known by that name at Kentiſh 


Town for a century paſt, by the ſign of her head. Her ri- 
val 


DAMNED ODD CHARACTERS, 


val was Mother Black Cap, which two dwellings were the 
only houſes on that ſpot ; it is lately covered by an immenſe 
pile of buildings. Others of the learned diſpute that Mo- 
ther Damnable ever lived at Kentiſh Town; and aſſert, by 
traditionary evidence, that ſhe reſided at Pimlico, at the en- 
trance of the five fields, leading to Chelſea ; the word dam- 
nable is illuſtrated in the pretended probationary ode, in- 
tended to pourtray the bluntneſs of a late Chancellor, who 
made uſe of many oaths in his common communications 3 
it begins thus, 
« Damnation ſeize you all.“ 


Other characters, not ſo profane, adopt the word “ Dang: it.“ 


This word is happily illuſtrated by a contemptible impudent 
bookteller of the preſent day, who lies about twenty times in 
an hour, and ſays at every aſſertion, God dang-it, it is true. 
While we are on this chapter of odd characters, I ſhall com- 
ment on that entertaining book, Mr. Granger's Biographi- 
cal Hiſtory, who, in his twelfth claſs, puts in thoſe perſons, 
who were remarkable for one circumſtance in their lives, 
I ſhall alſo make uſe of thoſe amuſing memoirs, by Mr. 
ſames Caulfield, who begins his work with an account of 
Matthew Hopkins, who was witch-finder to the aſſociated 
counties, who hanged in one year fixty fuppoſed witches 
he was executed as a wizard: he flouriſhed from 1640 to 
the reſtoration, | 


Joſeph Clark, of Pall-Nfall, poſture-maſter, who exhibited, 


by the flexibility of his limbs, and the diſpoſition of his fea- 
tures, every ſecics of deformity, though a well made man 
naturally, He died about 1691. 


Jack Adams; Adams the profeſſor of celeſtial ſcience, at 


Clerkenwell-green; who, when he failed in his predictions, 
declared the ſtars did not abſolutely force, but powerfully 
incline : he flouriſhed about 1670. 


William Lithzow, called lying Lithgow, publiſhed an ac- 


cout of his travels; he informs us. his painful feet have 
traced 
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DAMNED ODD CHARACTERS. 


traced over, beſides ſeas and rivers, 36,000 miles: he flou- 
riſhed in the time of James I. 


Phillips, the merry andrew. I his zany was regularly bred, an 


advantage that few of his brethren poſſeſſed. The origin of 
farce has been attributed to the entertainments between 
Punch and the filler, and other exhibitions by buffoons in the 
ſtreet. Hans Buling, a Dutchman, who praCtiſed as a moun- 
tebank, flouriſhed in the time of Charles II. Hugh Xlaſſey 
a fidler, about the ſame time, played about the ſtreets of Lon- 
don. Within theſe laſt forty years, there was an old wo- 
man, who played and ſung very prettily, about this great 
town, and was called by the people, the muſical old woman, 


Rigep Dandulo, a Turk, who was converted to chriſtianity, 


baptized at Exeter-houſe, 1657. 


John Evans, an aſtrologer, called the ill-favoured aſtrologer 


of Wales. This fello:yv was more knave than fool. Mr. 
Caulfield's book fays, hi; countenance was fcarcely human: 
he gave judgment of things loſt: he was of a middle ſtature, 
broad forehead, bzetle-browed, thick ſhouldered, flat noſed, 
and full lips down looked, black curling ſtiff hair, and ſplay- 
footed. He was addicted to debauchery, very quarrelſome, 
and ſeldom without a black eye. Lilly the aſtrologer was 
his pupil: he flouriſhed in the time of James I. Richard 
Dugdale, the Sarry impoſtor, in 1688, at a merry meeting, 
offered himſelf to the devil, on condition of becoming an 
expert dancer; after which, he was troubled with ſtrange 
fits, dancing in an uncommon manner on his knees. Simon 
Foreman, a fellow-labourer in the vineyard of knavery: he 
flour iſhed in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and till the popiſh 
buſineſs of Sir Thomas Overbury's time, James I. he lived 
at Lambeth, and was charitable to the poor : he foretold his 
own death. 


Henry Jenkins, a Yorkſhire man, lived to the extraordinary 


age of 169 years: he died 1670 ; his monument is in Fol- 
ton church-yard, 
Colly 


DAMNED ODD CHARACTERS, 


Colly Molly Puff, the little pye- man, flouriſhed in the time 
of James II. | 

Old Parr, a Shropſhire man, lived to the immenſe age of 
153, died 1635. 

Oliver Cromwell's porter, one of thoſe men commonly term- 
el giants; but in plain Engliſh, he was a remarkably tall 
man, which perhaps was the reaſon of his being ſelected as 
porter to the Protector. He had much religious cant about 
him. 

Mary Davis. This old woman, who had an excreſcence like 
two horns growing out of her head, was deſcribed in an old 
pamphlet, publiſhed 1679, with this verſe in the title: 


You who love wonders to behold, 
H-re you may of a wonder read; 

The itrangeſt that was ever ſeen, or told, 
A woman beating horns upon her head. 


Old Scarlet, Sexton of Peterborough Cathedral, flouriſhed 
in the 16th century: his portrait is at the weſt end of the 
afore- mentioned church. He buried Cathering of Arragong 
and Mary Queen of Scots, 


You ſee old Scarlet's picture fland on hie, 

But at your feet, there doth his bodie lie ; 

His grave- ſtone doth his age and death-time ſhewey 
His office, by his tokens, you may know, 

Second to none for ſtrength, and ſturdye limm, 
A ſcare-babe's mighty voice, with viſage grim. 
Hee hadenterr'd two queens within this place, 
And this townes houſe-holders with his lives ſpace 
Twice over: but at length his own tu:ne came, 
What he ſor others Cid, for him the ſame 

Was done: no doubt his ſoul doth live, for aye 
In heaven; though here his bodics clad in clay, 


On a ſquare ſtone below, July zd, 1594; Eta: is 98. 
Mr. Miles Prance, one of the perjured raſcals in Sir E. God- 
frey's tragedy, in the time of Charles II. 
John 
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ohn Kelley, a quaker, who went to Conſtantinople, for nc. 
leſs a purpoſe than to convert the grand dignior, On his 
being brought before Lord Winchk-lſea, the Amb+iilador at 
the Porte, he refuſed to take £i his hat; bu. a ule Turkiſh 
drubbing being ordered, ne changed his retolution 

William Fuller, cheat-maſter-gen.cal of England, famous 
for his pretended correſpondence with James II. for which 
he was cenſured by Parliament, and ordered to be profecu- 
cd; his ſentence was to to to all the courts of Weitmin- 
ſter with a paper pinned on his hat; to ſtand three times in 
HE pillory, two hours at a time, on Friday following at 
Charinz-croſs ; on Saturday, at 'Temple-barz and on Nion- 
day, at the Royal Exchange ; to be whipped in Bridewcll, 
kept to hard labour ti.l the ſecond day of the enſuing term, 
and be fined a thouſand marks. Whatever might be his 
guilt, his puniſhments bore more than pace with it. 

Hugh Peters, a vehement preacher and declaimer againſt 
Charles I. Sir P. Warwick obſerves, that it is probable, 
he was one of the maſqued exccutioners of that prince. 
James Naylor, a viſionary quaker, who aſſumed the character 
of the Meftiah : he entered triumphantly, as Criſt, into 
Briſtol ; he affected to heal the ſick, and raiſe the dead: he 
was pilloried, burnt through the tongue for blaſphemy, and 
branded with a B in the forchead; whipped, and confined to 
hard labour. This diſcipline brought him to his ſenſes: he 
was author of a book, called Milk for Babes. He died 1660, 
in his 44th year, 


Elizabeth Sawyer, a poor little woman, who was executed 

in the time of James 1, for Witchcraft ; ſhe lived at Ed- 

monton, a place famous for the pretended ſcene, on which 

was founded that firange incoherent fury of Eliz.aveta Can- 

ning, and Mary Squires. 

John Barefoot, I. etter Doctor to the univerſity of Oxford, in 
the 17th century, | 
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DAMNED ODD CHACACTERS. 


Elinor Rumin, the famous ale-wife of Leatherhead, in Surry, 
celebrated by Skelton, flouriſhed in the time of Henry 
VIII. Under her portrait, 


When Skelton wore the laurel crown, 
My ale put all the ale- wives down. 


William Sommers, King Henry VIIIth's Jeſter, Robert Cates- 
by, Thomas Percy, Thomas and Robert Winter, Guido 
Fawkes, John and Chriſtopher Wright, with Bates, ſervant 
to Cateſby ; an infamous fraternity, who were executed in 
the time of James I. for plotting the blowing up the Parlia- 
ment with gunpowder. 

Archy, jeſter to James I. and Charles I. and Captain Robert 
Dover, celebrated for eſtabliſhing the Cotſwold Games, in 
the time of Charles I, 

Hobſon, the Cambridge carrier, celebrated by Xlilton, flou- 
riſned in the time of Charles I. 

Jeffery Hudſon, the celebrated dwarf, flouriſhed about the ſame 
time, as did Francis Battalia, an Italian ſoldier, who ſwal- 
lowed ſtones, | 

Nat Witt, a poor harmleſs idict, was cotemporary with the 
four laſt. Likewiſe John Bull and R. Farnam, two ranting 
nonſenſical preachers, 

In the Interregnum, XIartha Hatfield, a child of eleven years 
old, was played off by ſome deſigr.ing people, and called the 
wiſe virgin. She was afflicted with trances, and the people 
came far and near, to hear what ſhe had ſeen in theſe trances. 

Roger Crab, the Engliſh hermit, lived at this time : he 
deftroyed himſelf by eating bran, graſs, dock leaves and 
ſ:ch other food, comprehended in his plan for living at 
three farthings a week. 

Barbara Urſeline, the hairy woman, lived about 1653. A 
Dutchman marricd this frigatfu] creature, on purpoſe to 
make money of her as a ſhow. 
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Neken in the north countries, ſuch as Norway, Denmark 
and Sweeden. 

Davin Jones's LOCKER, the ſea, 

Daws, to dawb, to bribe ; the cull was ſcragged bond 
he could not dawb, the rogue was hanged becauſe he 
could not bribe ; all bedawbed with lace, all over Jace. 

Davy, l' take my davy of it, vuigar abbreviation of 
affidavit. 

David's sow, as drunk as David's ſow, a common ſay- 
ing, which took its rife from the following circumftance : 
one David Lloyd, a Welchman, who kept an alehouſe at 
Hereford, had a living fow with fix legs, which was 
greatly reſorted to by the curious; he had alio a wife much 
addicted to drunkenneſs, for which he uſed ſometimes to 
give her due correction. One day David's wife having 
taken a cup too much, and being fearful of the conſe- 
quences, turned out the ſow, and laid down to fleep ber- 

ſelf ſober, in the ſtye. A company coming in to ſee the 
ſow, David uſhered them into the ſtye, exclaiming there 
is a ſow for you! did any of you ever fee ſuch another? 
all the while fuppoſing the ſow had really bcen there; ta 
which ſome of the company, ſeeing the ſtate the woman 
was in, replied it was the drunkeneſt ſow they had ever 
beheld 3 whence the woman was ever after called David's 
fow. 

Day LicHTs, eyes, to darken one's day lights, or ſow 
up his ſees, to cloſe up a man's eyes in boxing. 


DEAD MEN, a cant word among journeymen bakers, for 


loaves falſely charged to their maſter's cuſtomers ; alſo 
empty bottles. 


DEADLY, never green, that bears fruit all the year round, 
the gallows, or three legged mare. See three legged mare. 
Dear CaRroo, a term uſed by thieves, when they are diſ- 
appointed in the value of their booty. | 
DEAD 
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Dran mnorst, to work for the dead horſe, to work for 
wages already paid, 

Dax jors, Iriſh men, from their frequently making uſe 
of that expreſſion. 

DEATH HUNTER, an undertaker, one who furniſhes the 
neceſſary articles for funerals. See carrion hunter, 

DEATH's HEAD UPON A Mor STICK, a poor miſerable 
emaciated fellow, one quite an otomy. See otomy, 

Deus, a crown piece. 

DEeFT FELLoOw, a neat little man. 

DEGEN, or DAGEN, a ſword; (cant) nim the degen, ſteal 
the ſword, Dagen is Dutch for a ſword. 

DELLs, young buxom wenches, ripe and prone to venery, 
but who have not loſt their virginity, which the upright 


man claims by virtue of his prerogative, after which they 


become free for any of the fraternity, (cant) alſo a com- 
mon ſtrumpet. 


Dzmy Ee, abbreviation of demy reputation, a woman of 
doubtful character. 


Derick, the name of the finiſher of the law, or hangman, 


about the year 1608, For he rides his circuit with the 
devil, and Derrick muſt be his hoſt, and Tiburne the inne 


at which he will lighte. Vide Bell man of London in art. 


of prigging law. At the gallows, where I leave them, as 


to the haven at which they muſt all caſt anchor, if Der- 


rick's cables do but hold. Ibid. | 5 


DEVIL, a printer's errand boy, alſo 2 ſmall thread 3 in the | 


| king's ropes and cables, whereby they, may he. diſtin- 


guiſhed from all others,. The devil himſelf, a ſmall-ftreak . 
of blue thread in the king's fails. The devil may dance . 
in his pocket, i. e. he has no money; the croſs on our 


ancient coins being jocularly ſuppoſed to prevent him 
from viſiting. that place, for fear, : as it is ſaid, of breaking 
his ſhins againſt it; to hold a candle to the devil, to: be 
civil to any one out af fear, i in allufion to the ſtory of the 

old 
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old woman, who ſet a wax taper before the image of St. 
Michael, and another before the devil, whom that ſaint is 
commonly repreſented trampling under his feet; being 
reproved for paying ſuch honor to Satan, ſhe anfwered, as 
it was uncertain which ihe ſhould go to, heaven or hell, 
ſhe choſe to ſecure a friend in both places. 

DEevir CATCHER, or DEVIL DRIVER, a parſog, See 
ſnub devil. 

DEvit DRAWER, a miſerable painter, 

DEvir's DAUGHTER'S PORTION, 


Deal, Dover and Harwich, 

The devil gave with his daughter in marriage; 
And by a codicil to his will, 

He added Heolvoet and the Brill. 


A ſaying occaſioned by the ſhameful impoſitions, prac- 
tiſed by the inhabitants of thoſe places, on ſailors and 
travellers, 

Devir's Books, cards. 

Devil's curs, a ſurveyor's chain, ſo called by farmers, 
who do not like their land ſhould be meaſured by their 
landlords. 

DEvsEA VILLE, the country, (cant) 

DEvsEA VILLE STAMPERS, country carriers, (cant) 

Dew BEATERS, feet, (cant) 

DEws wins, or DEUX WINs, two-pence, (cant) 

DEw1TTED, torn to pieces by a mob, as that great ſtateſ- 
man John de Wit was in Holland, anno 1672, 

DipprE, gin. | 

Dice, the names of falſe dice: 

A bale of bard cinque deuces, 
A bale of flat cinque deuces, 
A bale of flat fice aces, 
A bale of bard cater traes, 
A bale of flat cater traces, 
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A bale of fullhams, 

A bale of light graniers, 

A ba'e of langrets contrary to the ventage, 

A bale of gordes, with as many highmen as lowmen, 
for paſſage. 

A bale of demies, 

A bale of long dice for even and odd, 

A bale of briſtles, 

A bale of direct contrarics. 

D1LDo, an implement reſembling the virile member, for 
which it is faid to be ſubſtituted, by nuns, boarding ſchool 
miſſes, and others obliged to celibacy, or fearful of 
pregnancy. Dildoes are made of wax, horn, leather, and 
diverſe other ſubſtances, and if fame does not lie more 
than uſually, are to be had at many of our great toy ſhops 
and nick nackatories, 

Dix, an abbreviation of the word diligence, a public 
voiture or ſtage, commonly a poſt chaiſe, carrying three 
perſons ; the name 1s taken from the public ſtage vehi- 
Cles, in France and Flanders, The Dillies firſt began to 
run in England, about the year 1779. 

Diu ER, pretty; (cant) a dimber cove, a pretty fellow; 
dimber mort, a pretty wench. 

DiMBER DAMBER, a top man, or prince among the 
canting crew, alſo the chief rogue of the gang, or the 
compleateſt cheat, (cant) 

Dinc, to knock down, (cant) to ding it in one's ears, to 
reproach or tell one ſomething one is not defirous of 
hearing, | 

DixG Boy, a rogue, a heCtor, bully, or ſharper, (cant) 

DixG pox, helter ſkelter, in a haſty diſorderly manner. 

DixGEy CHRISTIAN, a mulatto, or any one who has, as 
the Weſt Indian term is, a lick of the tar bruſh, that is, 
ſome negroe blood in them, 

Dieezss, anabaptiſts, 


Die, 


DO 0 


Dir, to dip for a wig, Formerly in Middle Row, Hol- 
born, wigs of different forts were (it is ſaid) put into a 
cloſe ſtool ox, into which for three- pence any one might 
dip, or thruſt in his hand, and take out the firſt wig he 
laid hold of; if he was diſatisficd with his prize, he 
might on pay ing three haifpence, return it, and dip again, 

Die, pawned or mortgaged. 

Drar y PUZZLE, a nally ſlut, 

Dis6visED, drunk. 

Dis6RUNTLED, offended, diſobliged. 

DrsMAL DITTY, the pſalm ſung by the felons at the 
callows, juſt before they are turned off. 

Disncrour, a dirty greaſy woman; he las made a nap- 
kin of his diſhclout, a ſaying of one who has married his 
cook maid ; to pin a diſhelaut to a man's tail, a puniſh- 
ment often threatened by the female ſervants in a kitchen, 
to a man who prys too minutely into the ſecrets of that 
place. | 

D1seaTCHEs, a mittimus, or juſtice of the peace's warrant, 
for the commitment of a rogue, 

DivExR, a pick pocket, alſo one who lives in a cellar. 

Dive, to dive, to pick a pocket; to dive for a dinner, to 
go down into a cellar to dinner, A dive, 1s a thief who 
ſtands ready to receive goods thrown out to him, by a 
little boy put in at a window. (cant) 

D1v1DE, to divide the houſe with one's wife, to give her 
the outſide, and to keep all the inũde to one's ſelf, i. e. to 
turn her into the ſtreet. : 

Do ovER, do any one over, to rob or cheat him; I have 
done him over, I have robbed him. 

Doux Do LITTLE, an impotent old fellow, 

Doasn, a cloak, (cant) 


Docx, to lie with a woman; the cull dockt the dell alt the 
H 2 darkman's, 
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darkman's, the fellow lay with the wench all night. 
Docked ſmack ſmooth, one who has ſuffered an amputa- 
tion of his penis, from a venereal complaint. He muſt go 
into dock, a fea phraſe, fignifying that the perſon ſpoken 
of, muſt undergo a ſalivation. Docking is allo a puniſh- 
ment inflifted by ſailors, on the proſtitutes who have 
infect. q them with the venereal diſeaſe, it conſiſts in cut- 
ting off all their clothes, petticoars, ſhift and all, cloſe to 
their ſtays, and then turning them into the ſtreet. 

DocToR, milk and water, with a little rum, and ſome 
nutmeg : alio the name of a compoſition uſed by diſtiilers, 
to make ſpirits appear ſtronger than they really are, or 1n 
their phraſe, better proof. 

Docros, loaded dice, that will run but two or three 
chances; they put the doctors upon him, they cheatcd him 
with loaded dice. 

Dos LATIN, barbarous latin, ſuch as was formerly uſed 
by the lawyers 1a their pleadings, 

Dog's posriox, a lick and a ſmell; he comes in for 
only a dog's portion, ſaying of one who is a diſtant 
admirer, or dangler after women, See dangler. 

Dockss, dog's wife, or lady, a puppy's mama, jocular 
ways of calling a woman a bitch. 

Dos, an old dog at it, expert or accuſtomed to any thing; 
dog in a manger, one who would prevent another from 
enjoying, what he himſelf does not want, an alluſion to 
the well known fable. The dogs have not dined, a com- 
mon ſaying to any one whoſe ſhirt hangs out behind ; to 
dog, or dodge, to follow at a diſtance, 

Doc's soUP, rain water. 

DoccED, ſurly. 

Dor, Bartholomew doll, a tawdry over dreſt woman, like 
one of the children's dolls fold at Bartholemew Fair; to 


mill 
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mill doll, to beat hemp at bridewell, or any other houſe 
of correction. 

DoLLY, a Yorkſl:ire dolly, a contrivance for waſl.ing by 
means of a kud of wheel fixed in a tub, which being 
turne:! about, agicates and cleanſes the linen put iuto it, 
with ſoap and waicr, 

DowuwntBRrnh, a beggar, pretending that his tongue has 
ben cu out by the Algerines, or cruel, and blood thirſty 
Turks, or 2lfe that he was horn deaf and dumb, (cant) 

Poxr vr, ruined by gaming, and extravagances, (modern 
ters 

DoxxEv. donkey dick, a he, or jack afs, called donkey, 
per aps from the Spaniſh, or don like gravity of that 
an mal. entitled alſo the king of Spain's trumpeter. 

DoodLeE, a fil.y fellow, or noodle. See noodle. Alſo a 
child's penis; doodle doo, or cock a dood.e doo, childiſh 
appellation for à cock, from its note when crowing. 

Do, a beggar's trull, 

Dosx, burglary, (cant) He was caſt for felon and doſe, he 
wa tound gmity of felony and burglary. 

Der Amp Go ONE, to waddle, generally applied to per- 
ſons who have one leg thorter than the other, and who 
as the lea phrase is, go upon an unevea keel, 

 DovcLas, Roby Douglas, with one eye and a ſtinking 
breath, the breech, (/ea wit) 

Dovst oN THE CloyPs, a blow in the face. 

Down HILLs, dice that run low. 

Dox1tts, ſhe beggars, wenches, whores. 

Dowp, a coarſe vulgar hakies woman. 

DowDpY1NG, a local joke formerly practiſed at Saliſbury, 
on large companics, or perions boaſting of their courage: 

It was performed by one Pearce, who had the knack of 
perſonating madneſs, and who by the direction of ſome 
of the company, would burſt into a a room, in a moſt 
furious manner, as if juſt broke looſe from his keeper, to 

the 
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the great terror of thoſe not in the ſecret. Dowdying 
became ſo much the faſhion of the place, that it was 
exhibited before his Royal Highnets the Prince of Wales, 
father of our preſent ſovereign. Pearce obtained the 
name of Dowdy, from a tong he uſed to ſing, which had 
for burthen the words dow de dow. 

DAB, a naſty fluttiſh whore. 

Dx as, to go on the drag, (cant) to follow a cart or wag- 
gon in order to rob it. | 

Dram, a glaſs or ſmall meaſure of any ſpiritous liquor, 
which being originally ſold by apothecaries, were eſtimated 
by drams, ounces, &c. Dog's dram, to ſpit in his mouth, 
and clap his back, 

DRAM-A-TICK, a dram ſerved upon credit. 

DRAPER, an ale draper, an alchouſe keeper, 

DrawERs, ſtockings, (cant) 

Dzxaw LATCHESs, robbers of houics, whoſe doors are only 
faſtened with latches, (cant) | 

DRAUGHT, or bill on the pump at Aldgate, a bad, or falſe 
bill of Exchange. 

DRI1yPER, a gleet. 

To DREss, to beat; TÞ'll dreſs his hide neatly, I'll beat him 
ſoundly. 

DROMEDARY, a heavy bungling thief or rogue; a purple 
dromedary, a bungler in the art and myſtery of thieving, 
(cant) 

DroMMERARS, See domerars. 

DRor A cos, to let fall (with deſign) a piece of gold or 
filver, in order to draw in and cheat the perſon who ſees 
it picked up; the piece ſo dropt is called a dropt cog. 

Dior IN THE EYE, almoſt drunk. 

To DRUB, to beat any one with a ſtick, or ropes end, per- 
haps a contraction of dry rub; it is alto uſed to fignify a 
good beating with any inſtrument. 

DRUMMER, a jockey term for a horſe, that throws about 
his fore legs irregularly, the idea is taken from a kettle 

drummer 
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DRaUNKENNESS, 

The moſt famous drinkers in modern hiſtory, are the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and other northern Nations. David Teniers 
has bcen happy in portraying with his pencil groups of 
Dutchmen drinking. The miſfehiefs of drunbenneſs con- 
ſiſt of the following bad effects. Firſt, it betrays moſt 
conſtitutions into an excels of anger, or ſin of lewdneſs. It 
diſqualifies men for the duties of their ſtation; it is attend- 
ed with expence and ſtupefaction; it is ſure tu cauſe unea- 
ſineſs in the family of the drunkard. 

Drunkenneſe, Mr. Laley oblcrves, is a ſocial feſtive vice; the 
drinker collects his circle, the circle fpreads, till a whole 
neizhbourhood is infected, 

The ancient Lacedemoinians uſed to make their ſlaves drunk 
to give their children an averſion and horror for the ſame. 

Drunkenneſs is repzatedly forbidden by St. Paul. Be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is exceſs. Let us walk honeſtly 
in the day, not in rioting and drunkenneſs. 

Be not deceived, neither fornicators nor drunkards. They 
that are drunken, are drunken in the night, but let us that 
are of the day be ſober. 

Drunkenneſs, by the Engliſh law, is looked on not as an ex- 
cul”, but an aggravation of a crime committed in that ſtate, 
A drunkard, ſays Sir Edward Coke, hath no privilege there - 
by, but what hurt, or ill ſoever ke doth, is an aggravation 
cf his crime. It is obſerved, that the uſe and abuſe of ſtrong 
liquors, depend much upon the climate. What would only 
make a Norwegian's blood flo, would make an Italian mad. 

Mr. \lonteſquieu obſerves, a German drinks through cuſtom, 
founded on conſtituttonal nece ty, | 

A Spaniard drinks through choice, or in the wantonneſs of 
luxury; and drunkenaels, he adde, »ught to be more ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, wi.er- it makes men n.iſchievous and mad, zs in 

Spain and Italy, th. n where it makes them ſtupid and heavy, 
as i Germany and the Northern nations, 
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In the warmer climate of Greece, Pittacus cnacted a lau 
that he who committed a crime when drunk, ſhoula receive 
a double puniſhment ; one, for the crime, the other, for be 


ing drunk. The Romans made great allowance for this 
vice; but the law of England, knowing how eaſy it is to coun- 
terfeit an excuſe (though real), will not ſuffer any man to 
privilege one crime by another. 


For the offence of drunkenneß, a man may be puniſhed in 


the eccleſiaſtical court, as well as by a ſuiſtice of Peace, by a 
ſtatute law of James I. If any perſon ſhall be com icted of 
this offence, he Hall forfeit five ſhillings for the firſt offence, 
or fit in the ſtocks ſix hours, 


There was a famous character on the town, a few years ſince, 


named Dick Hughes, brother to Mrs. Steel.“ In one of his 
drunken fits, he inliſted as a Soldier; when he went to be 
atteſted, and being aſked by the magiſtrate how old he was, 
he anſwered three days; for no one that was a week old, he 
obſerved, could be fool enough to fight for fix pence a day. 
This remarkable character was fo active, that he ſeveral 
times climbed over the wall of the King's-Bench priſon, and 
returned back again the ſame way; he could hop on one leg 
for two hours, which he did frequently for trifling wagers. 


That eccentric nobleman, John, Earl of Rocheſter, famcus 


ſor his indecent ſatires, is faid to have been drunk for five 
years together: he was certainly a man of genius; but it 
muſt be acknowledged, the greateſt parts of his works are 
trivial, or deteſtable : he has had a multitude of readers, and 
{o have all other writers who have ſoothed, or fallen in with 
the paſſions, or corruptions of mankind, 


® This was the woman who publiſhed thoſe meretricious memoirs of the ces 


chrated Mrs, Baddeley, The police officers were, ſome few years ſince, purſu- 
ing her for forgery ; ſhe by ſome means got a ſtage out of town in diſzuile, 
and getting into a poſt-cauile, ordered the driver to take her to an inn in 
B:lopſyzte-ltiect, where The died in à few days. | 
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drummer, who in beating makes many flouriſhes with his 
drum ſticks. 


DRUMBELOo, a dull heavy fellow. 


DrxuRyY LANE VESTAL, a woman of the town, or proſ- 


titute. Drury-lane and its environs, was formerly the 
reſidence of many of thoſe ladies. 


DRURY LANE AGUE, the venercal diſorder, 


DR BoB, a {mart repartce, alſo copulation without emiſ- 
ion, in law latin fiecus robertulus. 


Dry Boors, a ily humorous fellow. 

Dus, a picklock key, (cant) 

DuB THE GIGGER, open the door, (cant) 

DUuBBER, a picker of locks, (cant) 

Duck, two-pence. 

Dock, a lame duck, an. Exchange-alley phraſe for a ſtock 
jobber, who either cannot, or will not pay his loſſes, or 
differences, in which caſe he is ſaid, te waddle out of the 
alley, as he cannot appear there again, till his debts are 
ſettled and paid; ſhould he attempt it, he would be 
huſtled out by the fraternity. 

Duck -N, the man who has the care of the poultry 
on board a {hip of war, | 

Duck LEGs, ſhort legs. 

Dvps, clothes. 

DuDDERING RAKE, a thundering rake, a buck of the 
firſt head, one extremely lewd, 

DuDGEON, anger. 

DuFFERs, cheats who ply in different parts of the town, 
particularly about Water-lane, oppoſite St. Clement's 
Church in the Strand, and pretend to deal in ſmuggled 
goods, ſtopping all country people, or ſuch as they think 
they can impole on, which they frequently do, by ſelling 
them Spital- fields goods at double their current price. 
DukE OF LIMBs, a tall aukward ill made fellow. 
DUKE, or RUM DUKE, a queer unaccountable fellow. 

DuKE 


DUN 


Dux HyumMPrnREY, to dine with Duke Humphrey, to 
faſt, H inphren, Duke of Glouceſter, ſurnamed the 
good, was tamvus for his voluntary mortitications, par- 


ticularly frequent faſting. 
DuLL swirr, a ſtupid ſluggiſh fellow, one long going on 
an errand. 
Deu A M, a lame arm. 
l Dunn GcLUTTON, a woman's privities. 
Dvxis FOUNDED, ſilenced, allo ſoundly beaten. 
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Dumas waren, a venereal bubo in the groin. 

Dvumres, down in the dumps, low ſpirited, melancholly. 

DumeLtx, a ſhort thick man or woman; Norfolk dump- 
lin, a jeering appellation of a Norfolk man, dumplins 
being a favourite kind of food in that country, 

Dux, an importunate creditor ; dunny in the provincial 
dialect of ſeveral countries, ſignifies deaf; to dun, then 
perhaps may mean to deafen with importunate demands. 
Some derive it from the word donnez, which ſignifies give, 
but the true original meaning of the word, owes its birth 
to one Toe Dun, a famous bailiff of the town of Lincoln, 
ſo extremely active, and fo dexterous in his buſineſs, that 
it became a proverb, when a man refuſed to pay, why 
do not you Dun him, that is, why do not you ſet Dun to 
arreſt him; hence it became a cant word, and is now as 
old, as ſince the days of Henry VII. Dun was alſo the 
general name for the hangman, before that of jack ketch. 
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And preſently a halter got, 

Made of the beſt ſtrong hempen teer, 

And &er a cat could lick her ear, 

Had tied it up with as much art, 

As DN himſelf could do for's heart. | 
Catton's Virgil Tra. bo, 4. 


Dux Ak ER, a ſtealer of cows and calves, 


Duoxc HILL, a coward, a cockpit phraſe, all but game 
cocks 
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cocks being ſtiled dunghills; to die dunghill, to repent, 
or ſhew any ſigns of contrition at the gallows; moving 
dunghill, a dirty filthy man or woman; dung, an abbre- 
viation of dunghill, alſo means a journey man taylor who 
ſubmits to the law for regulating journey men taylors 


wages, therefore deemed by the flints, a coward. See 
flints. 


Dur, to open a door. See dub. 

DuRGEN, a little trifling fellow. 

DvsT, money; down with your duſt, depoſit the money; 
to raiſe, or kick up a duſt, to make a diſturbagce, or riot. 
See breeze. Duſt it away, drink abour. 

DUvsTMAN, a dead man; your father is a duſtman. 

DuTCH RECKONING, or ALLE-MAL, a verbal, or lump 
account without particulars, as brought at ſpunging, or 
bawdy houſcs. 


Durch coNnCERT, where every one plays, or ſings a dif- 
ferent tune. 


DuTcn FEAST, where the entertainer gets drunk before 
his gueſts. 

DuTcHEss, a woman enjoyed with her pattens on, or by 
a man in boots, is ſaid to be made a dutchels. 


1 E AR- 


E. 
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ARNES T, a depoſit in part of payment, to bind a 
bargain. 
EAs v, make the cull eaſy, or quiet, gagg, or kill him. 
EASY VIRTUE, a lady of eaſy virtue, an impure, or proſ- 


titute. 
Ear, to eat like a beggar man, and wag his under jaw, a 


jocular reproach to a proud man; to eat one's words, to 
retract what one has ſaid, 

EnGE, to edge, to ſtimulate, or provoke, or as it is vulgarly 
called, to egg a man on; fall back, fall edge, i. e. let 
what will happen. Some derive to egg on, from the Latin 
word, age, age. 

ELBOW GREASE, labour, elbow greaſe will make an oak 
table ſhine. 

EL Bow SHAKER, a gameſter, one who rattles Sir Hugh's 
bones, i. e. the dice. 

Fur, a fairy, or hobgoblin, a little man or woman. 

ENGLISH BURGUNDY, porter. 

EquierT, rich, alſo having new clothes ; w:l! eguipt, full 
of money, or well dreſiced; the cull equiped me with a 
brace of meggs, the gentleman furniſlicd me with a 
couple of guincas. 

ERrlFFs, rogues juſt initiated, and begining to practice, 

F.s$EX 1.10N, a calf, Eſſex being famous for calves, and 
clue ſupplying the London markers. 

Ex8t% LE, a ditch, great part of Litex is low marihy 
ground, in which there are mere ditches than ſtiles. 

Evaxs, Mrs. Evans, a name frequently given to a ſhe 
cat, owing, as it is 1a1d, to a witch oft the name of Evans, 
whe ticquentiy after the appcarane of a cat. 

Eves, 
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EvEs, hen rooſts. 

EvEs DROPPER, one that lurks about to rob hen rooſts, 
alſo a liſtener at doors and windows, to hear private 
converſation, | 
Ewe, a white ewe, a beautiful women; an old ewe dreſt 
lamb faſhion, an old woman, dreſt like a young girl. 
Exkcuriox DAY, waſhing day. 

EXPENDED, killed, (ſea phraſe) alluding to the gunners 


accounts, wherein the articles conſumed are charged under 
the title of expended. 


EYEs AND LIMBS, the foot guards were formerly ſo 
called, by the marching regiments, from a favourite exe- 
cration in uſe among them, which was, damning their 
eyes, limbs, and blue breeches, 

EYE sor, a diſagreeable object; it will be an eye ſore as 


long as ſhe lives, ſaid by a man whoſe wife was cut for a 
fiſtula in ano. 


F. 
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ACE MAKING, begetting children; to face it 

out, to perſiſt in a ſalſity; no face but his own, ſaying 

of one who has no money in his pocket, or no court cards 
in his hand. 

FACER, a bumper, a glaſs filled ſo full as to leave no room 
for the lip. 

FADGE, it wont ſadge, it wont do. 

Fac; to beat; (cant) fag the bloſs, beat the wench ; a 
fag, alſo means a boy of an inferior form or claſs, who 
acts as a ſervant to one of a ſuperior, who is ſaid to fag 

I 2 him; 
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him; he is my fag, whence perhaps fagged out for jaded 
or tired, | 

FAGGER, a little boy put in at a window to rob the houſe. 

Faccor, a man hired at a muſter, to appear as a ſoldier 
to faggot, in the canting ſenſe, means to bind, an alluſion 
to the faggots made up by the woodmen, which are all 
bound; faggot the culls, bind the men. 

FAITHFUL, one of the faithful, a taylor who gives long 
credit; his faith has made him unwhole, 1. e. truſting too 
much broke him. | 

FALLALLs, ornaments, chiefly women's, ſuch as rib- 
bands, necklaces, &c. 

FAMus, or FAMBLEsS, hands; (cant) famble cheats, 
rings or gloves. | 

FAMGRASP, to ſhake hands, {cant) figuratively to agree 
or make up a difference; famgraſp the cove, {hake hands 
with the fellow. 

FAMILY OF Love, lewd women; alſo a religious ſet. 

Fax, to beat any one; I fanned him tweetly, I beat him 
heartily. 

FASTNER, a warrant. 

FASTNESSES, \0gs. | 

FaRILEBERRIES, excrement hanging to the hairs about 
the anus, &c. of a mau or woman. 

FART CATCHER, a valet or footinan, from his walking 
behind his maſter or miſtreſs. 

FARTING CRACKERS, breeches, 

FvusTIAN, boinbaſt language; red fuſtian, port wine. 
Far, the laſt iauded, inned, or ftowed of any fort of mer- 
chandiſe, ſo called by the waterſide porters, carmen, &c. 

FAT HEADED, ſtupid. 

FAT COLL, a rich fellow. 

FaULKNER, a tumbler, juggler, or ſhewer of tricks, (cant) 

perhaps becauſe they lure the people, as a fauiconer does 

his hawks. 


Fay 
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FAv ros, or FAToORs, fortune tellers. 

FEAGUE, to feague a horſe, to put ginger up a horſe's 
fundament, to make him lively and carry his tail well ; 
it is ſaid, a forfeit is incurred by any horſe dealer's ſer- 
vant who ſhall ſhow a horſe without firſt feagueing him, 
uſed figuratively for encouraging or ſpiriting one up. 

FEATHER-BED LANE, a rough or ſtony lane; to feather 
one's neſt, to enrich one's ſelf. 


FEINT, a ſham attack on one part, when a real one is 
meant at another. 

F Ex, a bawd or common proftitute ; (cant) 

FEE FAw FUM, nonſenſical words ſuppoſed in childiſh 
{ſtory books, to be ſpoken hy giants, I am not to be frighted 
by fee faw fum, [| am not to be ſcared by nonſenſe. 

FEET, to make children's feet for ſtockings, to beget chil- 

deren; an officer of feet, a jocular title for au officer of 
infantry. 

FELLOW COMMONER, an empty bottle, ſo called at the 
Univerſity at Cambridge, where fellow commoners are 
not in general confidered as over full of learning; at Ox- 
ford an empty bottle is called a gentleman commoner for 
the ſame reaſon. 

FEXCE, a receiver of ſtolen goods; (cant) to fence, to 
ſpend or lay out, he fenced his hog, he {pert his ſhilling. 
FENCING KEN, the magazine or warchoulc, where ſtolen 

goods arc ſecreted. 

FEN ME, a hole; (cant) 

FERMERDY-BECGGARS, all thoſe who have not the ſham 
ſores or clymes. 

FERRARA, Andrea Ferrara, the name of a famous ſword 
cutler; moſt of the highland broad ſwords are marked 
with his name, whence an Andrea Ferrard has become 
the common name for the glaymore or highland broad 
ſword, See glay more. : 

FERRET, a tradeſman that ſells goods to young unthrifty 

heirs, 
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heirs, at exceſſive rates, and then continually duns them 
for the debt; to ferret, to ſearch out, or expel any one 
from his hiding place, as a ferret drives out rabbits, alſo 
to cheat ; ferret eyed, red eyed, ferrets have red eyes. 

FETCH, a trick, wheedle or invention to deceive. 

FEUTERER, a dog keeper, from the French vautrier or 
vaultrier, one that leads a lime hound for the chace. 

FIB, to beat; (cant) fib the cove's quarron in the rumpad 
for the lour in his bung, beat the fellow in the highway 
for the money in his purſe; a fib is alſo a lye. 


FipDLE, a writ to arreſt, fidler's pay, thanks and wine, 


FrorER's money, all ſixpences, ſixpence being the uſual 
ſum paid by each couple for mufick at country wakes and 
hops. 

FipDLE FADDLE, trifling diſcourſe, nonſenſe, a mere 
ficldle-faddle fellow, a trifler. 

FiDLAM BEN, general thieves, called alſo St. Peter's ſons 


having every finger a fiſh hook ; (cant) 


FinGETs, he has got the fidgets, faid of one that cannot 
ſit long in one place. 

FiELD LANE DUCK, a baked ſheep's head. 

FIFTRI FACIAS, a red faced man is faid to have been ſerved 
with a writ of fieri facias. 

FicGEeR, a little boy put in at a window to hand out goods 
to the diver; (cant) See diver. 

FicG1NG LAw, the art of picking pockets; (cant) 

Fitcn, or FILEL, a beggarò ſtaff with an iron hook at 
the end to pluck clothes trom a hedge or any thing out of 
a caſement; filcher, the ſame as angler; filching cove, a 


man thief ; filching mort, a woman thief. 

FiLE, file cloy, or bungnipper, a pickpocket ; to file, to 
rob, or cheat; the file or bungnipper, goes generally in 
company with two aſſiſtants, the adam tiler and another 
called the bulk or bulker, whote buſineſs is to joſtle the 
perſon they intend to rob, and puſh him againſt the wall 

while 
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while the file picks hi: pocket, and gives the booty to 
the adam tiler who fcc... off with it; (cant) 


Fix, an arm; a one finned fellow, a man who has loſt an 
arm, (/a phraſe) 

FINGER POST, a parſon, fo called, hecaule like the finger 
poſt, he points out a way he has never been aad probably 
will never go, 1. e. the way to heaven. 

FiRESHIP, a wench who has the venereal diſeaſe. 

FIRE PRIGGERS, Villains who rob at fires under pretence 
of afliſting in removing goods. 

Fisu, a ſeaman; a ſcaly fiſh, a rough blunt tar. 

FIzzLE, an eſcape backward, more obvious to the noſe 
than cars, 

FLABAGASTED, confoundcd, 

Fr aBpr, relaxed, flaccid, not firm or ſolid. 

FiaGGr, a groat; (cant) the tag of defiance or bloody 
tlag 1s out, 1ca hens ignitving the man is drunk and 
alluding to the rednels of his face. 

FLAu, a lic, or tham ſtory. 

FLAP DRAGON, a clap, or pox. 

FLARE, to blaze, ſhine or glare. 

FLASH, a periwig; am flaſh, a tine long wig ; queer flaſh, 
a miſerable weatherbeaten caxon; flaſh alſo means to 
thew oftentatiouily; to flaſh one's ivory, to laugh and ſhew 
one's teeth; don't flath your ivory but ſhut your potatoe 
trap and keep your guts warm, the devil loves hot tripes. 

FLASH KEN, a heul that harbours thieves. 

FLasH LINGO, the cauting or flang language. 

FLAT cock, a female. 

FLAT, Hubble, gull, or filly fellow. 

Flaws, drunk. 

FLAYVBOTTOMIL5T, 2 bom bruil:e:,- ar chool-maſter, to 
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Fr cx, to fleece, to rob, cheat, or plunder. 
FrEMrsH ACCOUNT, a loſing or bad account. 


FEs BROKER, a match maker, a bawd. 


FLiBusTIERs, Weſt India pirates, buccanners, or free 
booters. 

FL1icKER, a drinking glaſs, (cant) 

FL1ckERING, grinning, or laughing in a man's face. 

FLickiNG, cutting; flick me ſome panam and caffan, cut 
me ſome bread and cheeſe; flick the peter, cut off the 
cloak bag, or portmanteau, 

FLinG, to fling, to trick or cheat; he flung me fairly out 
of it, he cheated me out of it. 

FLinTs, journeymen taylors, who on a late occaſion, re- 
fuſed to work for the wages ſettled by law. Thoſe who 
ſubmitted, were by the mutincers ſtiled dungs, i. e. 
dunghills. | 

FL1e, ſmall beer, brandy and ſugar. This mixture with 
the addition of a lemon, was by ſailors formerly called 
Sir Cloudſly, in memory of Sir Cloudily Shovel, who 
uſed frequently to regale himſelf with it. 

Frocs, to whip. 

FioGGING CULLY, a debilitated letcher, (commonly an 
old one) whole torpid powers require ſtimulating with a 
rod. One who hires girls to flog him on the poſteriors, 
in order to procure an erection. 

FLodcixd cov, the beadle, or whipper, in bridewell. 

FLOoGOGING S TAKE, the whipping poſt. 

FLOXENCE, a wench that has been towzed and ruffled. 
FLour, to flout, to jeer, or ridicule, 

FLumMMERY, oatmeal and water boiled to a jelly, alſo 
compliments, neither of which are over nouriſhing. 
FLUsH ix THE POCKET, full of money; the cull is fluits 
in the fob, the fellow 1s ful! of money. 

FLUsSTERED, drunk. | 

| FLurTt, 
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LTUE, the recorder of a corporation: a recorder was an 
ancient muſical inſtrument. 

Fux, to flux, to cheat, cozen, or over reach, allo to 
ſalivate; to flux a wig, to put it up in curl, and bake it. 
FLyER, to take a flyer, to enjoy a woman with her 

clothes on, or without going into bed. 

FLYERs, ſhoes. 

FLYING GIGGERS, turnpike gates. 

FLyinG CcaMPs, beggars plying in a body at funerals. 

Fly sL1ic=Rs, life guard men, from their fitting on horſe 
back, under an arch, where they are frequently obſerved 
to drive away flies with their ſwords, 

Fon, a cheat, trick, or contrivance ; I will not be fohbed 
off ſo, | will not be thus deceived with falſe pretences: 
the fob 1s alſo a ſmall breeches pocket for holding a watch. 

Foc, ſmoke, (cant) 

Focrty, old fegey, a nick name for an invalid foldier, 
derived from the French word fougeux, fierce or fiery. 

Fog AN, an old fogram, a fuſty old fellow. 

Focus, tobacco, (cant) tip me a gage of fogus, give me a 
pipe of tobacco. 

Forst, to foyſt, to pick a pocket, 

FooTY DESPICABLE, a footy fellow, a deſpicable fellow, 
from the French foutue, 

FooTMAN'Ss MAWND, an artificial fore, made with un- 
flacked lime, ſoap, and the ruſt of old iron, on the back 
of a beggar's hand, as if hurt by the bite, or kick ct a4 
horſe, 

Foor PADS, Or LOW PADS, rogues who rob on foot. 

FooT WABLER, a contemptuous appellation for a foot 
toldier, commonly uſed by the cavalry. 

FoREMAN OF THE JURY, one who engroſſes all the ta'ks 
to himſelf, or fpeaks for the reſt of the company. 

FORE foo, give us your fore foot, give us your hand. 

Forx, a pickpocket, {cant ) let's fork him, let us pick his 
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pocket; the neweſt and moſt dextrous way, which is, to 
thruſt the fingers ſtrait, ſtiff, open, and very quick into the 
pocket, and ſo cloſing them, hook what can be held between 
them.” N. B. This was taken from a book, written many 
years ago. Doubtleſs the art of picking pockets, like all 
others, muſt have been much improved ſince that time. 

FoRLORYN nor, a gameſter's laſt ſtake, 

FoRTUNE HUNTERS, indigent men, ſeeking to enrich 
themſelves by marrying a woman of fortune. 

FoRTUNE TELLER, or CUNNING MAN, a judge, who 
tells every prifoner his fortune, lot, or doom; to go before 


the fortune teller, lambſkin man, or conjuror, to be tricd 
at an aſhze, 


Foul MoUTHED, abuſive. | 

FouNnDLING, achild dropped in the ſtreets, and found and 
educated at the pariſh expence. 

Fox, a ſharp cunning fellow, alſo an old term for a ſword, 
probably a ruſty one, or elſe from its being died red with 
blood. Some ſay this name alluded to certain ſwords, of 
a remarkable good temper, or metal, marked with the 
figure of a fox, probably the f1gn or rebus of the maker. 

Forsr, a pickpocket, cheat, or rogue. See Wotton's gang. 

FoysTED IN, words, or paſlages ſurreptitiouſly interpol- 
lated, or inſerted into a book, or writing. 

FxaTLRs, vagabonds who beg with ſham patents, or 
briefs for hoſpitals, fires, inundations, &c. 

FatEzz, a thin ſmall hard cyder, much uſed by vintners 
and coopers in parting their wines, to lower the price of 
them, and io advance their gain; a freezing vintner, a 
vintner who balderdaſhes his wine. 5 

FER, free of fumbler's hall, a ſaying of one who cannot 
get his wife with child. | 

Furr :0OTERS, lawleſs robbers and plunderers, originally 
ſ»ydiers who ſerved without pay, for the privilege of 
Plundering the enemy. 


FREE 
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FREEHOLIůDER, he whoſe wife accompanies him to the 
alehouſe. 

FRENCH DISEASE, the venereal diſeaſe, ſaid to have been 
imported from France; French gout, the ſame. He ſut- 
fered by a blow over the ſnout, with a French faggot 
ſtick, 1. e. he loſt his noſe by the pox. 

FrEnCHIFIED, infected with the venereal diſeaſe; the 
mort is Frenchified, the wench is infected. | 

FRENCH LEAVE, to take French leave, to go off without 
taking leave of the company, a ſaying frequently applied 
to perſons who have run away from their creditors. 

FRESHMAN, one juſt entered a member of the univerſity. 

FRIBBLE, an effeminate fop, a name borrowed from a 
celebrated character of that kind, in the farce of Miis in 
her teens, written by Mr. Garrick. 

FRIDAY FACE, a diſmal countenance, before and even 
long after the reformation, Friday was a day of abſti- 
nence or jour maigre. 

To rRIC, to be guilty of the crime of ſelf pollution; 
frigging 1s alſo figuratively uſed for trifling. 

FRIGATE, a well rigg'd frigate, a well dreſſed wench. 

_ Frisx, to dance the Paddington friſk, to be hanged. 

FROE, or VROE, a woman, wife, or miſtreſs, (Dutch) 
bruſh to your froe, or bloſs, and wheedle for crop, run 
to your miſtreſs, and ſooth and coax her out of ſome 
money. 

FROST FACE, one pitted with the ſmall pox. 

FROGLANDER, a Dutchman. 

F AUMMAGEM'D, choaked, ſtrangled, or hanged, (cant) 

FX, to copulate 

F—k BEGGAR, fee buſs beggar. 

FuDDBLE, drink, this is rum fuddle, this is excellent tipple, 
or drink; fuddled, drunk; fuddle cap, a drunkard. 

Fos EV, plump; a fubſey wench, a plump healthy wench. 

Furl nA us, loaded dice are called high and low men, or 
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high and low fulhams, by Ben Johnſon and other writes: 
of his time, either becaute they were made at Fulham, or 
from that place being the reſort of ſharpers. 

FuMBLEP,, an old or impotent man; to fumble, alſo 
means to go aukwardly about any work, or manual 
Operation. 

I rx, a cheat, or trick; (cant) do you think to fun me 
out of 1t, do you think to cheat me; fun, the breech, per- 
haps from being the abbreviation of fundament, I'IIkick 
Your fon. 

Fix, to fmoke, figuratively to ſracke or ſtink through 
fear; I was in a curſed funk; to funk the cobler, a ſchool 
hoy's trick, performed with aſſa fœtida and cotton, which 
are ſtufted into a pipe, the cotton being lighred, and the 
bole of the pipe covered with a coarle handkerchief, the 
ſmoke is blown out at the ſmall end, through the crannies 
of a ccbicr's ſtall. 

Fur MEN, aldermen. 

FurnITY FROMENTY, wheat boiled up to a jelly; to 
{unper like a furmity kettle, to ſmile, or look merry about 
the gills. 

Fus8s0CKk, a lazy fat woman; an old fuſſock, a frowzy old 
woman, | | 

FvsT1a», bombaſt language, alſo port wine. 

FusTY LUSGAS, a beaſtly {luttiſh woman. 
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AB, or GOB, the mouth; gift of the gab, a facility 
of ſpeech ; eloquence, nimble tongued ; to blow the 
gab, to confeſs, or peach. 
GAB, or GOB STRING, a bridle. 
Gas, an inſtrumeat uſed chiefly by houſe-breakers and 


thieves, for proyping open the mouth of a perſon robbed, 
thereb / to prevent his calling out for aſſiſtance. 


GaGe, a quart pot, alſo a piat, (cart) 

GALLI1POT, nick name for an apothecary. 

GALL, his gall is not yet broken, a ſaying uſed in priſons 
of a man juſt brought in, who appears melancholy and de- 
Jetted. 

GALIMAUFREY, a hodge-podge made up of the remnants 
and ſcraps of the larder. 

GALLOWwSsS BIRD, one that deſerves hanging. 

GALLORE, or GOLORE, plenty. 

GALLIGASKINS, breeches. 

GALLEY, building the galley, a game formerly uſed at fea 
in order to put a trick upon a landſman, or freſh water 
ſailor; it being agreed to play at the game, one ſailor 
perſonates the builder, and another the merchant or con- 
tractor; the builder firſt begins by laying the keel, which 
conſiſts of a number of men laid all along on their backs 
one after another, that is head to foot; he next puts in 
the ribs or knees by making a number of men ſet fect to 
feet at right angles to and on each ſide of the keel, he now 
fixing on the perſon intended to be the object of the joke, 
obſerves he is a fierce looking fellow, and fit for the lion, 

he 
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he accordingly places him at the head, his arms being held 
or locked in, by the two perſons next to him, repreſenting 
the ribs. After ſeveral other diſpoſitions, the builder de- 
livers over the galley to the contractor as compleat, but 
he among other faults and objections obſerves the lion is 
not gilt, on which the builder or one of his aſſiſtants runs 
to the head, and dipping a mop in the excrement, thruſts 
it into the face of the lion. 

GALLY FO1ST a city barge uſed formerly on the lord 
mayor's day, when he was ſworn in at Weſtminſter, 

GAMBLER, a ſharper, a tricking gameſter. 

GAME, bubbles or pigeons drawn in to be cheatcd, alſo at 
bawdy houſes, lewd women ; mother have you any game, 
mother have you any girls; to die game, to ſuffer at the 
gallows without ſhewing any ſigns of fear or repentance ; 
game pullet, a young whore, or forward girl in the way of 
becoming one. 

Gan, the mouth or lips, {cant) 

GANG, a company of men, a body of failors, a knot of 
thieves, pickpockets, &c. a gang of theep trotters, the four 
feet of a jheep. 

GAP STOPPER, a whore maſter, 

GAPESEED, fights, any thing to feed the eye; I am come 
abroad for a little gape ſeed. 

GARNISH, an entrance fce demanded by the old priſoners, 
of one juſt committed to gaol. : 

GARRET ELECTION, a ludicrous ceremony practiſed 
every new parliament, it conſiſts of a mock election of 
two members to repreſent the borough of Garrat (a few 
ſtraggling cottages near Wandſworth in Surry) the qualifi- 
cation of yoter 1s having enjoyed a woman in the open air 
within that diſtrift ; the candidates are commonly fellows 
of low humour, who dreſs themſelves up in a ridiculous 
manner, as this brings a prodigious concourle of people 
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to Wandſworth, the publicans of that place jointly con- 
tribute to the expence, which is ſometimes conſiderable. 
GAWKEY, a tall thin awkward young man or woman, 
GAZEBO, an elevated obſervatory or ſummer houſe. 
GEE, it won't gee, it won't hit, or do, it does not ſuit 
or fit. 


GELT, money, German, alſo caſtrated. 

CGIELDING, an eunuch. 

GENTLECRAFT, the art of ſhoemaking ; one of the gentle- 
craft, a ſhoemaker, ſo called becauſe once practiſed by 
St. Criſpin. 

CGzFNTRY COVE, a gentleman, (cant) 

GENTRY COVE KEN, a gentleman's houe, (cant) 

GENTRY MORT, a gentlewoman. 

GENTLEMAN COMMONER, an empty bottle, an univer- 
fity joke ; gentlemen commoners not being deemed over- 
full of learning. 

GENTLEMAN'S MASTER, a highway robber, becauſe he 


makes a gentleman obey his commands, i. e. ſtand and 
deliver. 


GENTLEMAN's COMPANION, a louſe. 

GENTLEMAN OF THREE OUTS, i. e. without money, 
without wit, and without manners. 

CGzEORGE, a half-crown piece; yellow George, a guinea 3 
brown George, an ammunition loaf, 

G18, a noſe; ſnitchel his gigg, fillip his noſe ; grunter's 
gigg, a hog's ſnout ; gigg is alto a high one horte chaiſe, 
and a woman's privities; to gigg a Smithfield hank, to 
hamſtring an over drove ox, vulgarly called a mad 
bullock. 


G1GGER, a latch, or door; dub the gigger, open the 
door; gigger dubber, the turnkey of a gaol. 


To GIGGLE, to ſuppreſs a laugh; gigglers, wanton 
women. | 


GiLL, the abbrevation of Gillian, figuratively uſed for 


woman, 
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woman, every jack has his gill, i. e. that every jack has 
his Gillian, or female mate. 

G1RDs, quips, taunts, ſevere or biting reflections. 

GERMAN DUCK, half a ſheep's head boiled with onions, 

GET, one of his get, one of his offspring, or begetting. 

GIS CAT, a northern name tor a he cat; there commonly 
called Gilbert; as melancholy as a gib cat; as melancholy 
as a he cat who has been catterwauling, whence they 
always return ſcratched, hungry, and out of ſpirits. 

G1BBERISH, cant language, pedlars French; or St. Giles's 
Greek, Sce St. Giles's Greek, 

GIBLETS, to join giblets, ſaid of a man and woman who 
cohabit as hutband and wife without being married ; alſo 
to copulate, 

GIFT OF THE GAB, a facility of ſpeech, 

GILE's or ST. GILES's BREED, fat, ragged, and faucy 
Newton and Dyot Streets, the grand head- quarters cf 
moſt of the thieves and pickpockets about London, are in 
St. Giles's pariſh. 

GILLFLURT, a proud minks, a vain capricious woman. 

GILLY GAUPUS, a Scotch term for a tall awkward 
fellow. 

Gs, the cheeks ; to look roſy about the gills, to have a 
freſh complexion ; to look merry about the gills, to ap- 
pearchearful. 

GILT, or RUM DUBBER, a thief who picks locks, fo 
called from the gilt or pick-lock key; many of them are 
ſo expert, that from the lock of a church door to that of 
the ſmalleſt cabinet, they vrill find means to open it; theſe 
go into reputable publick-houſes, where pretending buſi- 
neſs, they contrive to get into private rooms, up ſtairs, 
where they open any bureaus or trunks they happen to 
find there. 

GIMBLET EYED, {quinting, either in man or woman. 

GIMCRACK or JjlvMC2ACK, a ſpruce wench, a gim- 

crack 
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crack alſo means a perſon who has a turn for mechani- 
cal contrivances. 

GINGERBREAD, a cake made of treacle, flower, and 
grated ginger; alſo money; he has the gingerbread; he 
is rich, 

GINGER PATED, or GINGER HACKLED, red haired, a 
term borrowed from the cock pit, where red cocks are 
called gingers. 

GINGERLY, ſoftly, gently, tenderly; to go gingerly to 
work, 1. e. to attempt a thing gently, or cautiouſly, 

CGIINGAMBOBS, toys, bawbles, alſo a man's teſticles, See 
thingamboubs, 

GIN SPINNER, a diſtiller. 

GINNY, an inſtrument to lift up a grate, in order to fteal 
what is in the window, (cant) 

GLAZIER, one who breaks windows and ſhew glaſſes to 
ſteal goods expoſed for ſale; glaziers, eyes, (cant) 

GLAYMORE, a Highland broad ſword ; from the Erſe, 
glay, or glaive, a {word, and more, great 

GL1B, ſmooth, ſlippery; glib tongued, talkative. 

GL1M, a candle or dark lanthorn, uſed in houſebreaking; 
alſo fire; to glim, to burn 1n the hand, (cant) 

GLIMSTICK, a candleſtick, (cant) 

GLIMFENDERS, andirons, (cant) 

GLIMFLASHY, angry, or in a paſſion, (cant) 

GLIMJACK, a link boy, (cant) 

GLUEPOT, a parſon, from joining men and women toge- 
ther, in matrimony. 

Grun, ſullen. 

GLYBE, a writing, (cant) 

GLYMMER, fire, (cant) 

GLIMMERERs, perſons begging with ſham licences, pre- 
tending loſſes by fire. 

Go ADS, thoſe who wheedle in chapmen for horſe dealers. 
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Goar, a laſcivious perſon; goats gigg, making the beaſt 
with two backs. Copulation, 
GoALER's COACH, a hurdle, traytors being uſually con- 


veyed from the goal to the place of execution, on a hurdle 
or ſledge. 
GoB, the mouth, alſo a bit or morſel, whence gobbets ; 


gift of the gob, wide mouthed, or one who ſpeaks fluent- 
ly, or ſings well. 

Go BETWEEN, a pimp or bawd, 

GOBBLE YK, a rampant luſtful woman, 

GOBBLER, a turkey cock, 

GoiNnG UPON THE DUB, going out to break open or pick 
the locks of houſes. 

Go BY THE GROUND, a little ſhort perſon, man or wo- 
man. 

Goc, all- a-gog, impatient, anxious, or defirous of a 
thing. 

GoGGLEs, eyes. See ogles. Goggle eyes, large promi- 
nent eyes; to goggle, to ſtare. 

GoDFATHERS, a jury; to take the opinion of one's god- 
fathers, to be tried before or by a jury. 

Gop PERMIT, a ſtage coach, from that affectation of 
piety, frequently to be met with in advertiſements of 
ſtage coaches or waggons, where moſt of their undertak- 
ings are promiſed with if God permit, or God willing. 

GOLD DROP ERS, ſharpers who drop a piece of gold, 
which they pick up in the preſence of ſome unexperienced 
perſon for whom the trap 1s laid ; this they pretend to have 
found, and as he ſaw them pick it up, they invite him 
to a publick houſe to partake of it, when there, two or 
three of their comrogues drop in, as if by accident, and 
propoſe cards or ſome other game, when they ſeldom fail 
of ſtripping their prey. 

GoLD FINDER, one whoſe employment is to empty neceſ- 
ſary houſes ; called alſo a tom turd man, and night man. 
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The latter from that buſineſs being always performed in 
the night. 

GOLDFINCH, one who has commonly a purſe full of gold; 
gold; goldfinches, guineas, 

GOLLUMPUS, a large clumſey fellow, 

GOLGOTHA, or the place of ſculls, part of the theatre at 
Oxford, where the heads of houſes fit, thoſe gentlemen 
being by the wits of the univerſity called ſculls, 

Goop MAN, a word of various imports, according to the 
place where it is ſpoken; in the city it means a rich man; 
at Hockley in the Hole, or St. Giles's, an expert boxer; 
at a bagnio in Covent Garden, a vigor.us fornicator, at 
an alchouſe or tavern, one who loves his pot or bottle ; 
and ſometimes, tho? but rarely, a virtuous man. 

GooD WOMAN, a non deſcript, repreſented on a famous 
ſign in St. Gilcs's in the form of a common woman, but 
without a head. 

GoosE, a taylor's gooſe, a ſmoothing iron uſed to preſs 
down the ſeams, for which purpoſe it muſt be heated, 
hence it is a jocular ſaying that a taylor, be he ever 10 
poor, is always ſure to have a gooſe at his fire. 

GoosSECA?P, a filly fellow, or woman. 

GoosE RIDING, a goolg whoſe neck is greaſed being ſuſ- 
pended by the legs to a cord tied to two trees or high poſts, 
a number of men on horſcback riding full ſpeed attempt 
to pull off the head, which if they effect, the gooſe is their 
prize. This has been practiſed in Derbyſhire within tlie 
memory of perſons now living. 

GorEE, money, chiefly gold, {canz) perhaps from the 
traffick carried on at that place, which is chictly for gold 
duſt. | 

GoRMAGON, a monſter with ſix eyes, three mouths, four 
arms, eight legs, five on one fide and three on the other, 
three arſes, two tarſes and a **** upon its back; a man 


on horſeback with a woman behind him. 
Gorch. 
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Goren GUTTED. pot bellied; a gotch in Norfolk, ſig- 
nifying a bucher, or large round jug. 

Govce, „ roure, % ſqueeze out a man's eye with the 
thuns, a cruel practice wed by the Boſtonians in Ame- 
rica. 

GRAN N AN, corn. 

GRAN NUM's GOLD, hoarded money, ſuppoſed to have 
belonged to the grandmother of the poſſeſſor. 

GRAVEY EYED, blear eved, one whoſe eyes have a run- 
ning humour. 

GRAFTED, cuckolded, i, e. one who has had horns grafted 
on his head, 


GRrRAPPLE THE RAILS, a cant name uſed in Ireland for 
whiſkey. 

GREASH, to greaſe, to bribe; to greaſe a man in the fiſt, 
to bribe him; to greaſe a fat ſow in the a—ſ—e, to give 
to a rich man; greaſy chin, a treat given to pariſh offi- 
cers in part of commutation for a baſtard ; called al:o cat- 
ing a child. | 

GREEK, St. Giles's Gree!:, the ſlang lingo, cant, or gib- 
beriſh. 

G?.EEN BAC, an attornev ; thoſe gentlemen carry their 
clients deeds in a green bag, and it is ſaid, when they 
have no deeds to carry, frequently fill them with an old 


pair of brecches or any other trumpery, to give themſelves 
the appearance of buſineſs. 


GREEN Gow, to give a girl a green gown, to tumble 
her on the graſs. 


GREENHORN, a novice on the town, an undebauched 


young fellow juſt initiated into the ſociety of bucks and 
hloods. 


GREENHEAD, an inexperienced young man. 
GREENWICH GOOSE, a penſioner of Greenwich hoſpital, 


GREEN- 
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GRrEENWICH BARBERS, retailers of ſand from the pits 
at and about Greenwich, Kent; perhaps they are ſtiled 
barbers from their conſtant ſhaving the ſand banks. 

GREGORIAN THEE, fo named from Gregory Brandon, a 

famous finiſher of the law, to whom Sir William Segar, 
garter king of arms, (being impoſed on by Brooke a 
herald) granted a coat of arms. 


GREY PARSON, a farmer who rents the tythes of the rec- 
tor or vicar. 
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Gn, a farthing ; a merry grig, a merry fellow; as merry 
as a grig, alluſions to the apparent livelineſs of a grig, or 
voung eel. 

Gaim, old Mr. Grim, death. 

GRrIiMMALKIN, a cat; mawkin ſignifies a hare in Scotland. 

(3KINDERs, teeth; gooſeberry grinder, the breech; aſk 
bogey the gooſcberry grinder, aſk mine a—lſe, 

GRINAGOG, THE CAT'S UNKLE, a fooliſh grinning fellow, 
one who grins without reaſon. 


GRIN, to grin in a glaſs cafe, to be anatomiſed for murder; 
the ſkeletons of many criminals are preſerved in glass 
caſes, at ſurgeons hall. 

GRroaTs, to fave his groats, to come off handſomely. At the 
univerſities, nine groats are depoſited in the hands of an 
accademic officer, by every perion ſtanding for a degree, 
which if the depoſitor obtains with honor, are returned to 
him. 

GRroG, rum and water; groggy, drunk. 

GROGHAM, (cant) a horle. 

GROFERS, blindmen, alſo midwives, 

GROUND SWEAT, a grave, 

GRUB, victuals; to grub, to dine; to ride grub, to be ſul- 
len, or out of temper. 

GRUB STREET, a ſtreet near Moorfields, formerly the 
ſuppoſed habitation of many perſons who wrote for the 
bookſellers; hence a Grub- ſtreet writer, means a hackney 


author, who manufactures books for the bookſellers. 
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GRUB STREET NEWws, lying intelligence. 

GRUBSHITE, to grubſhite, to make foul or dirty. 

GRUMBLE TONIAN, a diſcontented perſon, 

GrUMBLE, to grumble in the gizzard, 10 murmur, or re- 
pine; he grumbled like a bear with a tore car. 

GRUNTETD., a hog, allo a ſhilling; to grunt, to groan, or 
complain of ſickneſs, 

GRUNTER'S GIG, a ſmoaked hog's face. 

GRUNTINGPECK, pork, bacon, or any kind of hog's fleſh. 

GUuDGEoN, one eaſily impoſed on; to gudgeon, to ſwallow 
the bait, or fall into a trap, from the fiſh of that name, 
which is eaſily taken. 

GULL, a ſimple credulous fellow, eaſily cheated. 

GuLLED, deceived, cheated, impoſed on. 

GUuLLGROPERS, uſurers who lend money to the game- 
ſters. 

Gun, abuſive language; come, let us have no more of 
your gum. 

Grun vx, clumſey, particularly applied to the ancles of 
men, or women, and the legs of horſes. 

GumMPT1iON, or RUM GUMPT10N, docility, comprchenſion, 
capacity. 

GuNDIGUTS, a fat purſy fellow. 

GUNNER's DAUGHTER, to kiſs the gunner's daughter, to 
be tied to a gun and flogged on the poſteriors; a mode 
of puniſhing boys on board a ſhip of war. 

Gux, he's in the gun, he is drunk, perhaps from an alluſion 
to a veſſel called a gun, uſed for ale in the univerſities, 

GuxPowDER; an old woman, (cant) 

GuTFOUNDERED, exceeding hungry; my great guts are 
ready to eat my little ones, my guts begin to think my 
throat's cut, 

GuTs AND GARBAGE, a very fat man or woman ; more 
guts than brains, a filly fellow, 

GUuTTiNG A QUART POT, taking out the lining of it, 
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i. e. drinking it off; gutting an oyſter, eating it; gutting 
a houſe, clearing it of its furniture. 
GUuT $CRAPER, or TORMENTOR OF CATGUT, a fidler, 
GUTTER LANE, the throat, the ſwallow, the red lane. 
See red lane. 

GUuzZLE, liquor; to guzzle, to drink greedily. 

GYBE, or JYBE, any writing or paſs with a ſeal. 

CGYBEING, jecring, or ridiculing. 

Grys1ts, a ſet of vagrants, who to the great diſgrace of 
our police, are ſuffered to wander about the country; 
they pretend that they derive their origin from the ancient 
Egyptians, who were famous for their knowledge in 
aſtronomy, and other ſciences, and under the pretence of 
fortune telling, find means to rob, or derraud the igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious. To colour their impoſtures, they 
artificially diſcolour their faces, and ſpeak a kind of gib- 
beriſh peculiar to themſelves. They rove up and down 
the country in great companies, to the great terror of the 
farmers, from whole geeſe, turkies, and fowls, they take 
very conſiderable contributions. | 

When a freſh recruit is admitted into the fraternity, he is 
to take the following oath, adminiſtered by the principal 
maunder, after going through the annexed forms. 

Firſt a new name is given him, by which he is ever 
after to be called, then ſtanding up in the middle of the 
aſſembly, and direQting his face to the dimber damber, or 
principal man of the gang, he repeats the following oath, 
which is diftated to him, by ſome experienced member 
of the fraternity : | 

I Crank Cuffin, do ſwear to be a true brother, and that 
I will in all things, obey the commands of the great tawney 
prince, and keep his counſel, and not divulge the ſecrets 
of my brethren. 

1 will never leave, nor forſake the company, but obſerve 
and keep all the times of appointments, either by day, or 
by night, in every place whatever. 

I will 
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I will not teach any one to cant, nor will I diſcloſe any 


of our my ſteries to them. 


J will take my prince's part againſt all that ſhall oppoſe 


him, or any of us, according to the utmoſt of my ability, 
nor will I ſuffer him, or any bclonging to us, to be abuſed 
by any ſtrange abrams, rufflers, hookers, pailliards, ſwad- 
lers, Iriſh toyles, ſwigmen, whip jacks, jark men, bawdy 
baſkets, dommerars, clapper dogeons, patricoes, or curtals, 
but will defend him, or them, as much as I can, againſt 
all other outliers whatever. I will not conceal ought I 
win out of /ib4ins, or from the rufſmans, but will preſerve 
it for the uſe of the company. Laſtiy, I will cleave to 
my doxy wap ſtiffly, and will bring her duds, margery 
praters, goblers, grunting cheats, or tibs of the buttery, 
or any thing elic I can come at, as winnings for her 
wappings. 


The canters have it ſeems a tradition, that from the three 


firſt articles of this oath, the firſt founders of a certain 
boaſtful, worſhipful fraternity, who pretend to derive 
their origin from the carlieſt times, borrowed both the 
hint and form of thcir eſtabliſhment. And that their 
pretended derivation from the firſt Adam is a forgery, it 
being only from the firſt Adam Tiler. See Adam Tiler. 
At the admiſſion of a new brother, a general ſtock 1s 
raiſed for booze or drink to make themſelves merry on the 
occaſion, As for feckage or eatables, they can procure it 
without money, for while ſome are ſent to break the 
ruffmans or woods and buſhes, for firing, others are de- 
tached to filch geeſe, chickens, hens, ducks, or mallards, 
and pigs. Their mots are their butchers, who preſently 
make bloody work with what living things are brought 
them, and having made holes in the ground under tome 
remote hedge in an obſcure place, they make a fire and 
boil or broil their food; and when *tis enough, fall te 
work tooth and nail, and having eaten more like beaſts 


than 
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than men, they drink more like ſwine than human crea- 
tures, entertaining one another all the time with ſongs in 
the canting dialect. 

As they live ſo they lie together promiſcuouſly, and know 
not how to claim a property, either in their goods or 
children, and this general intereſt ties them more firmly 
together, than if all their rags were twiſted into ropes, to 
bind them indiſſolubly from a ſeparation, which deteſt- 
able union is farther conſolidated by the above oath, 
They ſtroll up and dowa all ſummer time in droves, and 
dextrouſly pick pockets, while they are telling of for- 
tunes, and the money, rings, ſilver thimbles, &c. which 
they get, are inſtantly conveyed from one hand to another, 
till the remoteſt perſon of the gang, who is not ſuſpected 
becauſe they come not near the perſon robbed, gets pol- 
ſeſſion of it, ſo that in the ſtricteſt ſearch, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to recover it, while the wretches with impreca- 
tions, oaths, and proteſtations, diſclaim the thievery. 
That by which they arc ſaid to get the moſt money, 1s, 
when young gentiewomen of good families and reputation 
have happened to be with child before marriage, a round 
ſum is often beſtowed among the gypſics, for ſome one 
mort to take the child; and as that is never heard of more 
by the true mother and family, ſo the diſgrace is kept 
concealed from the world, and if the child lives it never 
knows its parents. | 

Gre, a -ollege runner or errand boy at Cambridge; called 
at Oxford, à ſcout, See ſcour. 
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E ABERDASHER of pronouns, a ſchoolmaſter, or 
uſher. 


HACKNEY WRITER, one who writes for attornics or book» 
ſellers. 

Hackvum, captain hackum, a bravo, a flaſher. 

Hap't 21, he has been at Had'em and come home by Clap- 
ham, ſaid of one who has caught the venereal diſeaſe. 

HALF BoRvD, ſixpence, (cant) 

HALF TAS OVER, almoſt drunk. 

Harr x nos, fixpence. 

HALF AN OUNCE, half a crown, filver being formerly eſti- 
mated at a crown or five ſhillings an ounce. 

HAMLET, a high conſtable, (cant) 

Haas, or HAMCASEs, breechics. 

HAN GALLOWS LOOK, a thieviſh, or villainous ap- 
pearance, 

HaxG fx CHAINS, a vile deſperate fellow. 

HAaxG AN ARSE, to hang back, to heſitate. 

Haxoman's WAGES, thirteen pence halfpenny, which 
according to the vulgar tradition was thus allotted, one 
ſhilling for the execution, and three halfpence for the 
rope. N. B. this refers to former times, the hangmen of 
the pieſent day, having like other artificers, raiſed their 
prices. The true ſtate of this matter is, that a Scotriſh 
mark was the fee allowed for an execution, and the value 
of that piece was ſettled by a proclamation of James J. 
at thirteen pence halfpenny. 

HaxG Ir ve, ſpeaking of a reckoning, ſcore it up. 

IIAxx, he has a hank on him, i. e. an aſcendant over him, 
or a hold upon him; a Smithfield hank, an ox rendered 
*1r10u3 by over Grzving and barbarous tren ment. 
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HANKER, to hanker after any thing, to have a longing 
after or for it. 

HaNRKTELo, a filly fellow. 

HANS IN KELDER, jack in the cellar, 1. e. the child in 
the womb ; a health frequently drank to breeding women, 
or their huſbands. 


HANDSOME BODIED MAN IN THE FACE, a jeering com- 
mendation of an ugly fellow. 

Harp, ſtale beer nearly four, is ſaid to be hard. Hard 
alto means ſevere, as hard fate, a hard maſter. 

HARD AT His A—SE, clole after him. 

HRE, he has ſwallowed a hare, he is drunk, more pro- 
bably a hair which requires waſhing do. n. 

HauK-YE-ING, whitpering on one fide to borrow moncy. 

HARMAN, a conſtable, (cant) 

HARMAN BECK, a beadle, (cant) 

HarMANs, the ſtocks, (cant) 

HaruM sCARUM, he was running harum ſcarum, faid of 
any one running or walking careleſsly and in a hurry, 
after they know not what. 

HERTFORDSHIRE KINDNESS, drinking twice to the ſame 
perſon, 

HAznIDAN, a hagged old woman, a miſerable ſcragg 
worn out harlot, fit to take her bawd's degree; derived 
from the French word haridelle, a worn out jade of a 
horic or mare, 

HART, to harp upon, to dwell upon a ſubject; have 
among you my blind harpers, an expreſſion uſed in 
throwing or ſhooting at random among a crowd; harp is 
alſo the Iriſh expreſſion for woman, or tail, uſed in toſſing 
up in Ireland, from Hiberaia being repreſented with a 
harp, on the reverſe of the copper coins of that country, 

for which reaſon it is in hoiſting the copper, i. e. toſſing 
up, ſometimes likewiſe called muſic. 

HasTyY, precipitate, paſſionate, He is none of the Haſtings 
ſort, ſaying of a ſlow loitering fellow. 
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Har, old hat, a woman's privities. 

HATCHEs, under the hatches, in trouble, diſtreſs, or 
deht. 

HATCHET FACE, a long thin face. 

Hawk, ware hawk, the word to look ſharp, a bye word 
when a bailiff paſſes; hawk alſo ſignifies a ſharper, in 
oppoſit ion to pigeon. See pigeon. 

HawKERs, licenſed itinerant retailers of different com- 
modities, called allo pedlars; likewiſe the ſellers of news 
papers; hawking, an effort to ſpit up the thick phlegm, 
called oy/ters, whence it is wit upon record, to aſk the 
perſon ſo doing, whether he has a licence, a punning 
alluſion to the act of hawkers and pedlars. 

HAZLE GILD, to beat any one with a hazle ſtick. 

HEAD RAILS, teeth ; ſea phraſe, 

HEeanriNnG CHEATS, ears, (cant) 

HEAD CULLY OF THE PASS or PASSAGE BAN, the top 
tilter of that gang throughout the whole army, who de- 
mands and receives contribution from all the pals banks 
in the camp, 

HEARTS EASE, a twenty ſhilling piece, alſo one of tho 
names for gin. a 

HEARTY CHOAK, he will have a hearty choak and caper 
tauce ſor breakfaſt; 1. e. he will be hanged. 

HE=zATHEN PHILOSOPHER, one whoſe breech may be ſeen 
through his pocket hole. This ſaying aroſe from the old 
philoſophers, many of whom deſpiſed the vanity of dreſs 
to ſuch a point, as often to fall into the exceſs com- 
plained of, | 

HEAvE, to rob, cant; to heave a caſe, to rob a houſe ; 
to heave a bough, to rob a booth. 

HEAVEX, the breaſt, (cant) 

HEecToR, a bull, a ſwaggering coward. To heQor, to 
bully, probably from ſuch perſons afſecting the valour of 
Hector, the hero of the Iliad. 
| | HEDGE 
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Heck, to make a hedge, to ſecure a bet, or wager, laid 


on one fide, by taking the odds on the other, ſo that let 


what will happen, a certain gain is ſecured, or hedged in 
by the perſon who takes this precaution, 


HEDGE WHORE, an itinerant harlot, who bilks the bagnios 
and bawdy houſes, by diſpoſing of her favours, on the 
way fide, under a hedge; a low beggarly proſtitute. 

HEDGE ALEHOUSE, a ſmall oþſcure alehouſe. 

HEDGEPRIEST, an illiterate unbenificed curate, a patrico, 

HEDGE CREEPER, a robber of hedges. 

HEIGHTY TOITY, a hoydon, or romping girl. See romp. 

HALBERT, a weapon carried by a ſerjeant of foot; to get 
a halbert, to be appointed a ſerjeant ; to be brought to the 
halberts, to be flogged a la militaire; ſoldiers of the 
infantry when flogged, being commonly tied to three 
halberts, ſet up jn a triangle, with a fourth faſtened 
acrols them. 

 HEerr, a taylor's repoſitory for his ſtolen goods, called 
cabbage, See cabbage, 

HELL BORN BABE, a lewd graceleſs youth, one W 
of a wicked diſpoſition. 

HELL CAT, a termagant, a vixen, a furious ſcolding woman. 
See term gant and vixen. 

HELL HOUND, a wicked abandoned fellow. 

HELTER $KELTER, in defiance of order, campoſed of the 
Cumberland words, helter, to halter, or hang, and ſkelter, 
or kelter, order, or cpndition, i. e. hang order, as we (ay 
hang ſorrow, &c. 

HEtmMPEN wipo, one whaſe huſband was hanged. 

HEMPEN FEVER, a man who was hanged, is ſaid to have 
died of a hempen fever; and in Dorſetſhire to have been 
ſtabbed with a Bridport dagger; Bridport being a place 
famous for manufacturing hemp into cords. 

Heme, young hemp, an appellatioa for a graceleſs boy. 

HEN HEAATED, cowardly. 
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HEx PECKED, a huſband governed by his wife is ſaid to 
be henpecked. 5 | 
Hts novst, a houſe where the woman rules, called alſo 
a ſhe hauſe, and hen frigate, the latter a (ca phraſe, ori- 
ginally applied to a ſhip, the captain of which had his 

wite on board, ſuppoſed to command him. 

HERRING POND, the fea; to croſs the herring pond at the 
king's expence, to be tranſported. 

HERRING GUTTED, thin, as a ſhotten herring. 

H1cx, a country hick, an ignorant clown, (cant) 

Hicks1vs Dpoxits, drunk. 

Hip BrouxD, ſtingy, hard of delivery; a poet poor in 
invention is ſaid to have a hide bound muſe. 

HipEt AND SEEK, a childiſh game: he plays at hide and 
feck, a ſaying of one, who is in fear of being arreſted for 
debt, or apprehended for ſome crime, and therefore does 
not chuſe to appear in public, but ſecretly ſKulks up and 
down, See ſkulk. 

Hic JiNKs, a gambler at dice, who having a ſtrong head, 
drinks to intoxicate his adverſary, or pigeon. 

Hon paD, a highway man, (cant) 

Hi oft warER; it is high water with him, he is full of 
money. 

H16G:1 sitoox, or CLOUTED SHOON, a country clown. 

HioncArE, ſworn at Highgate, a ridiculous cuſtom for- 
merly prevailed at the public houſes in Highgate, to ad- 
miniſter a ludicrous oath to all travellers of the middling 
rank who ſtopped there. The party was ſworn on a pair 
of horns, faſtened on a ſtick, the ſubſtance of the oath 
was never to kifs the maid, when he could kiſs the miſtreſs, 
never to drink ſmall beer, when he could get ſtrong, with 
many other injunctions of the like kind, to all which was 
added the ſaving clauſe of -** unleſs you like it beſt.“ 
The perfon adminiſtering the oath was always to be cal- 
!ed father, by the juror, and he in return, was to ſtile him 

"467, vader the penalty of a bottle. 
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H:icGLEDY PIGGLEDY, confuſedly mixed. 


HinxNEy, my honey, a north country hinney, particularly 
a Northumbrian, in that county hinney is the general term 
of endearment. 

HisToRY or THE FOUR KINGS, or CHILD'S BEST 


GUIDE TO THE GALLOWS, a pack of cards; he ſtudie- 
the hiſtory of the four kings athduoutly, he plays muc!, 
at cards. 
Hon, or HoBBI1NoOL, a clown. 

HoBBERDEHOY, half a man and half a boy, a lad between 
both. 


HoBBLED, impeded, interrupted, puzzled; to hobble, to 
walk lamely. 
Hos, or Nos, will you hob, or nob, with me, a queſtion 
formerly 1n faſhion at polite tables, ſignifying a requeſt or 
challenge to drink a glaſs of wine with the propoſer; 
if the party challenged anſwered nob, they were to chuſe 
whether white or red. This fooliſh cuſtom is ſaid to 
have originated in the days of good Queen Beſs, thus, 
when great chimnies were in faſhion, there was at 
each corner of the hearth, or grate, a ſmall elevated pro- 
jection, called the hob, and behind it a feat. In winter 
time the beer was placed on the hob to warm, and the 
cold beer was ſet on 2 ſmall table, ſaid to have bcen called 
the nob, ſo that the queſtion, will you have hob, or 
nob, ſeems only to have meant, will you have warm, 
or cold beer, 1. c, beer from the hob, or beer from the 
noh. | 
HozNxAit, a country clodhopper, from the ſhoes of 


country farmers and ploughmen being commonly ſtuck 


full of hob nails, and even often clouted, or tipped with 
iron. 


Hoge, S. r Poſthumous's hobby, one nice, or whimſical in 
his clothes. | 


Hog BY HORSE, a man's favourite amuſement, or ſtudy, is 
called his hobby horſe. It alſo means a particular kind 


of 
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of ſmall Iriſh horſe, and alſo a wooden one, ſuch as is 
given to children, 

HorBY HORSICAL, a man who is a great keeper or rider 
of hobby horſes; one that is apt to be ſtrongly attached 
to his ſyſtems of amuſement. 

HossoNn's cHoicE, that, or none, from old Hobſon, a 
famous carrier of Oxford, who uſed to let horſes to the 
ſtudents, but never permitted them to chuſe, always allot- 
ting each man the horſe he thought propereſt for his 
manner of riding and treatment. 

Hoppy popby, all a—ſe and no body, a ſhort clumſey 
perſon, either male or female. 

HoDGE, an abbreviation of Roger, a general name for a 
country booby, 

HopmManpoDs, ſnails in their ſhells. 

HoDGE PODGE, or horch POT, a mixture, 

Hocks, a vulgar appellation for the feet; you have left 
the marks of your dirty hocks on my clean ſtairs, a fre- 
quent complaint from a mop ſqueezer to a footman. 

Hocus pocus, nonſenfical words uſed by juglers, previous 
to their deceptions, as a kind of charm, or incantation. 
A celebrated writer ſuppoſes it to be a ludicrous corruption 
of the words, hc eſt corpus, uſed by the popiſh prieſts in 
conſecrating the hoſt. Hocus is alſo uſed to expreſs 
drunkennels, as, he is quite hocus, he is quite drunk. 

Hoo, a ſhilling; to drive one's hogs, to ſnore, the noiſe 
made by ſome perſons in ſnoring, being not much unlike 
the notes of that animal; he has brought his hogs to a 
fine marker, a ſaying of any one who has been remarkably 
ſacceſsful in his affairs, and is ſpoken ironically to figniry 
the contrary; a hog in armour, an aukward, or mean 
looking man, or woman, finely dreſſed, is ſaid to look like 
a hog in armour; to hog a horſe's mane, to cut it ſhort, 
fo that the ends of the hair ſtand up like hog's briſtles; 
boggith, rude and unmanly, alſo filthy; Jonian hogs, 

an 
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an appellation given to the members of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 


HoG GRUBBER, a mean ſtingy fellow. 
Hoc, corruption of haut gouſt, high taſte, or flavour, 
commonly ſaid of fleſh ſomewhat tainted; it has a con- 
founded hogo, it ſtinks confaundedly. 
HotsTING, a ludicrous ceremony, formerly performed on 
every ſoldier, the fir!t time he appeared in the field, after 
being married; it was thus managed: as ſoon as the 
regiment, or company, had grounded their arms, to reſt 
a while; three, or four men of the ſame company, to 
which the bridegroom belonged, ſeized upon him, and 
putting a couple of bayonets out of the to corners of his 
hat, to repreſent horns, it was placed on his head, the 
back part foremoſt, he was then hoiſted on the ſhoulders 
of two ſtrong fellows, and carried round the arms, a drum 
and fife beating and playing, the pioneers call, named 
round heads and cucko!ds, but on this occaſion, ſtiled the 
cuckold's march; in paſſing the colours, he was to take 
off his hat, This in ſome regiments was practiſed by the 
officers on their brethcren, 
Hockirs, or HOUGHING, a piece of cruelty practiſed by 
the butchers of Dublin, on ſoldiers, by cutting the tendon 
of Achilles ; this has been by law made felony. 
Hort BORN HILL, to ride backwards up Holborn hill, to 
go to the gallows; the way to Tyburn, the place of execu- 
tion for criminals condemned in London, was up that hill, 
Criminals ' going to ſuffer always ride backwards, as ſome 
conceive to encreaſe the ignominy, but more probably ro 
prevent their being ſhocked with a diſtant view of the 
gallows; as in amputations, ſurgeons conceal the inſtru- 
ments with which they are going to operate, The laſt 
execution at Tyburn, and conſequently of this proceſſion, 
was in the year 1784, ſince which the criminals have been 
executed near Newgate, | 
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Hor ip Ax, a holiday bowler, a bad bowler; Blind man's 
holiday, darkneſs, night; a holiday is any part of a ſhip's 
bottom, left uncovered in paying it, ſea term) 

HOLY FATHER, a butcher's boy of St. Patrick's Market, 
Dublin, or other Iriſh blackguards, among whom the 
exclamation, or oath, by the holy father, (meaning the 
pope) is common. 

HoLY LAMB, a thorough paced villain, (Iriſb) 

HoxEY Moon, the firſt month after marriage; a poor 
honey, a harmicſs, fooliſh, good natured fellow. 

Hoop wINKED, blindfolded by a handkerchief, or other 
ligature bound over the eyes, 

Hoor, to beat the hoof, to travel on foot; he hoofed it, 


or beat the hoof every ſtep of the way, from Cheſter to 
London. 


HookERs. See anglers. 

HookED, over reached, tricked, caught, ſimile taken from 
fiſhing ; *** hooks, fingers. 

Hooe, to run the hoop, an ancient marine cuſtom, four 
or more boys, having their left hands tied faſt to an iron 
hoop, and each of them a rope, called a nettle, in their 
right, being naked to the waiſt, wait the ſignal to begin, 
this being made by a ſtroke with a cat of nine tails, 
given by the boatſwain to one of the boys, he ſtrikes the 
boy before him, and every one does the ſame ; at firſt the 
blows are but gently adminiſtered, but each irritated by 
the ſtrokes from the boy behind him, at length lays it on 
in earneſt ; this was anciently practiſed when a ſhip was 
wind bound. 

Hooe, to hoop, to beat; I'll well hoop his, or her barrel, 
Pll beat him, or her ſoundly. 

Hor THE TWwI1s, to run away, (cant) 

HorkIxs, Mr. Hopkins, a ludicrous addreſs to a lame, or 
limping man, being a pun on the word hop. 

Hor MERCHANT, a dancing maſter, See caper merchant. 
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Hor-0-MY-THUME, a diminute perſon, man or woman; 
me was ſuch a hop-o-my-thumb, that a pigeon fitting 
on her ſhoulder, might pick a pea out of her a—ſe. 

HoyeinG GILEs, a jecring appellation given to any perſon 
who limps, or is lame, St. Giles was the patron of crip- 
ples, lepers, &c. churches dedicated to that faint, com- 
monly ſtand out of a town, many of them having been 
chapels to hoſpitals. 

HoyePER ARSED, one with large projecting buttocks. 

Horn CHOLICK, a temporary priapiſm. 

HorN FAIR, an annual fair held at Charlton, in Kent, 
on St. Luke's day, the 18th of October. It conſiſts of a 
riotous moh, who after a printed ſummons diſperſed 
through the adjacent towns, meet at cuckolds point, near 
Deptford, and march from thence in proceſſion, through 
that town and Greenwich, to Charlton, with horns of 
different kinds upon their heads; and at the fair there 
are ſold rams horns, and every ſort of toy made of horn, 
even the gingerbread figures have horns. The vulgar 
tradicion gives the following hiſtory of the origin of this 
fair: King John, or ſome other of our ancient kings, 
being at the palace of Eltha:n, in this neighbourhood, and 
having been out a hunting one day, rambled from his 
company to this place, then a mean hamlet ; when enter- 
Ing a cottage to enquire his way, he was ftruck with the 
beauty of the miſtreſs, whom he found alone, and having 
prevailed over her modeſty, the huſband returning ſud- 
denly, ſurprized them together, and threatening to kill 
them both, the king was obliged to diſcover himſelf, and 

to compound for his ſafety, by a purſe of gold, and a 
grant of the land, from this place to cuckolds point, be- 
ſides making the huſband maſter of the hamlet. It is 
added, that in memory of this grant, and the occaſion of 
It, this fair was eftabliſhed, for the ſale of horns, and all 
ſorts of goods made with that material. A ſermon is 
preached at Charltoa Church on the fair day. 
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Hog xtr IE D, cuckolded. 

Horws, to draw in one's horns, to retract an aſſertion 
through fear: metaphor botro ved from a ſnail, who on 
the apprehenſion of danger draws in his horns, and retires 
to his ſhell, 


HorsE 60D MOTHER, a large maſculine woman, a gentle- 
manlike kind of a lady. 

HorsE guss, a kiſs with a loud ſmack, alſo a bite. 

HorsE cosER, vulgarly and corruptly pronounced horſe 
courſer, a dealer in horſes, The verb to cole, was uſed 
by the Scots, in the ſenſe of bartering, or exchanging. 

HorsE's MEAL, to make a meal without drinking. 

HosSTELER, i. e. oat ſtealer ; hoſteler was originally the 
name for an inn keeper, inns being in old Engliſh tiled 
hoſtels, from the French, ſignify ing tlie ſame. 

Hor por, ale and brandy made hot. 

Hovpox, a romping girl. 

HuBBUR, a noiſe, riot, or diſturbance, 

HucKLE MY BUTT, beer, egg, and brandy, made hot. 
HucKksTERs, itinerant retailers of proviſions ; he is in 
huckſters hands, he is in a bad way. 

Hur, to laſh, (cant) the cove was hued in the naſkin, the 
rogue was ſeverely laſhed in bridewell. 

HuS ER MUGGER, by ſtealth, privately, without making 
an appearance; they ſpent their money in a hugger mug- 
ger way. | 


HUFFLE, to huffle, a piece of beaſtiality too filthy for ex- 
planation. | 

Hurr, to reprove, or ſcold at any one, alſo to bluſter, 
bounce, ding, or ſwagger ; a captain huff, a noted bulley. 

HULKEY, or HULKING, a great hulkey fellow, an over 
grown clumſey lout, or fellow. 

HuLvER HEADED, filly, puzzle pated. 

Hum, to hum, or humbug, to deceive, or impoſe on one 


by ſome ſtory or device; a humbug, a jocular impoſition, 
or 
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or deception} to hum and haw, to heſitate in ſpeech, alſo 


to delay, or be with difficulty brought to conſent to any 
matter or buſineſs. 


Hums, perſons at church; there is a great number of 


hums in the autem, there is a great congregation in the 
church. 


Hum Box, a pulpit, 

Hum cr, very old and ſtrong beer, called alſo ſtingo. 
See ſtingo. 

Hum Diu, a hum drum fellow, a dull tedious narrator, 
a bore, alſo a ſet of gentlemen, who (Bailey ſays) ufed 
to meet near the charter houſe, or at the King's Hcad, in 


St. John's Street, who had more of pleaſantry, and leis of 
myſtery than the free maſons. 


HuM DURGEON, an imaginary illneſs; he has got the 
hum durgeon, the thickeſt part of his thigh is neareſt 
his a — ſe, i. e. nothing ails him except low ſpirits. 

HUMMER, a great lye, a rapper. Sce rapper. 


HUMMING LIQUOR, double ale, ſtout pharaoh. See 
pharaoh. 


HuMsSTRUat, a muſical inftrument made of a mopſtick 
a bladder, and ſome packthread, thence alſo called b:adder 
and ſtring, and hurdy gurdy ; it is played on like a violin, 
which is ſometimes ludicrouſly called a humſtrum; ſome- 
times inſtead of a bladder, a tin caniſter is uſed. 

HuMMUMs, a bagnio, or bathing houſe. 

Hume, to hump, once a faſhionable word for copulation. 

HumMPTY DUMPTY, a little humpty dumpty man or wo- 


man, a ſhort clumſey perſon of either ſex, alſo ale boiled 
with brandy. 


HuwnTiNG, drawing in unwary perſons to play or game. 
(cant) 

HUNTING THE SQUIRRFL, an amuſement practiſed by 
poſt boys, and ſtage coachmen, which conſiſts in following 
a one horſe chaiſe, and driving it before them, paſſing 
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eloſe to it ſo as to bruſh the wheel, and by other means 
terrifying any woman, or perſon that may be in it. A 
man whoſe turn comes for him to drink, before he has 
emptied his former glaſs, is ſaid to be hunted. 

HunTsve, the reveillicr of huntſmen, ' founded on the 
French horn, or other inſtrument. 

HunT's pos, he is like Hunt's dog, will neither go to 
church nor ſtay at home. One Hunt, a labouring man at 
a ſmall town in Shropſhire, kept a maſtiff, who on being 
ſhut up on Sundays, whilſt his maſter went to church, 
howled ſo terribly as to diſturb the whole village, where- 
fore his maſter reſolyed to take him to church with him, 
but when he came to the church door, the dog having 
perhaps formerly been whipped out by the ſexton, refuſed 
to enter, whereupon Hunt exclaimed loudly againſt his 
dog's obſtinacy, who would neither go to church nor ſtay 
at home. This ſhortly became a bye word for diſcon- 
tented and whimfical perſons. 

Huck, to juſtle, or thruſt ; hunch backed, hump backed. 

HuNnKks, a covetous miſerable fellow, a miſer. 

HuRDY GOURDY, a kind of fiddle, made perhaps out of a 
gourd, at preſent it is confounded with the humſtrum. 
See humſtrum, 

Hut BURLyY, a rout, riot, buſtie, or confuſion. 

Hus, huſh the cull, murder the fellow. 

HusH MONEY, money given to huſh up, or conceal a rob- 
bery, theft, or any other offence, or to take off the evidence 
from appearing againſt a criminal. 

HusKYLOUR, a guinea, or job, (cant) 

Huss v, an abbreviation of houſewife, but now always uſed 
as a term of reproach, as, how now, huſſey; or ſhe is a 
light huſſey. | 

Huzza, faid to have originally been the cry of the huzzars, 
or Hungarian light horſe, but now the national ſhout of 
the Englith, both civil and military; in the fea phraſe 


termed , 
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termed à cheer, to give three cheers being to huzza 
thrice. 


Hye, or HIP, a mode of calling to one paſting by; hip 
Michael, your head's on fire, a piece of vulgar wit to a red 
haired man. 


J. 
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AB BER, to talk thick and faſt, as great praters uſually 

do, to chatter like a magpie, alſo to ſpeak a foreign 
language; he jabbered to me in his damned outlandiſh 
parlez vous, but I could not underſtand him, he chattered 
to me in French, or ſome other foreign language, but I 
could not underſtand him. 

Jack, a farthing, a ſmall bowl ſerving as the mark for 
bowlers, an inſtrument for pulling off boots. 

Jack Apams, a fool; Jack Adams's pariſh, Clerkenwell. 

JACcKANAPES, an ape, a pert ugly little fellow. 

JACK IN A Box, a ſharper, or cheat. 

Jack KETCH, the hangman, vide Derrick and Ketch. 

JackmEn. See jarkmen. 

Jack or LEGs, a tall long legged man; alſo a giant, faid to 
be buried in Weſton Church, near Baldock, in Hertford- 
ſhire, where there are two ſtones fourteen feet diſtant, 
ſaid to be the head and feet ſtones of his grave. This 
giant, ſays Salmon, as fame goes, lived in a wood here, 
and was a great robber, but a generous one, for he plun- 


dered 
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dere] the rich to feed the poor; he frequently took bread 
for this purpo e, from the Baldock bakers, who catching 
him at an adv-ntage, put out his eyes, and afterwards 
ban ed hm upon a kaoll in Baldock ticld. At his 
death he made one requeſt, which was, that he might 
have his bo and arrow put into his hand, and on 
ſ1-5ring it o, where the arrow fel! they would bury him, 
which bring gran ed, the arrow fell in Weſton churche 
yard. 7 bout eventy cars ago, a very large thigh bone 
was taken out of the hafen cheſt, where it had lain many 
years or a ſhew, and was od by the clerk, to Sir John 
Tredeikin, who, it is taid, put it up among the rarities of 
Oxford. 

Jack IN Ax OFFICE, an inſolent fellow in authority. 

Jack yvDDexN, the merry andrew, zeny, or j.ſter to a 
mountebank. 

Jack AT A PINCH, a poor hackney parſon. 

Jacx R9oe1vsox, before one con'd ſay Jack Robinſon, a 
ſaying to expreſs a very ſhort time, originating from a 
very volatile gentleman of that appellation, who would 
call on his neighbours, aud u gone before his name could 
be announced. 

Jack $PRAT, a dwarf ar diminut.ve fellow, 

Jack TAR, a failor, 

Jack wich, a fat man, 

Jack wioRer, a large maſculine overgrown wench. 

JacoBiTEs, ſham or collar ſhirts. 

JaDE, a term of reproach to women, 

Jacve, a ditch, perhaps from jakes. 

Jakes, a houſe of office, a cacatorium. 

Jax1ZARIEs, the mob, ſometimes fo called; alſo bailiffs, 
their ſetters and followers. 

JARKE, a ſeal, 

JARKE-MEN,thoſe who fabricate counterfeit paſles, li- 

cences, and certificates for beggars, 

Jason's 
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JAsox's FLEECE, a citizen cheated of his gold. 
Jaw, ſpeech, diſcourſe, give us none of your jaw, let us 
have none of your diſcourſe; a jaw-me-dead, a talkative 


fellow; jaw work, a cry uſed in fairs by the ſellers of 
nuts. 


JAtL B1RDs, priſoners. 

IDza vor, the knowledge box, the head. See knowledge 
box. 

TzMMY FELLOW, a ſmart ſpruce fellow. 

IE x, a gold ring, (cant) 

JENNY, an inſtrument for lifting up the grate or top of a 
ſhew glaſs, in order to rob it, (cant) 

JERRYCUMMUMBLE, to ſhake, towzle, oi tumble about. 

JERRY SNEAK, a henpecked huſband, from a celebrated 
character in one of Mr, Foote's plays, repreſenting a man 
governed by his wife. 

JEsviT, See box the jeſuit. Jeſuitical, fly, evaſive, equi- 
vocal; a jeſuitical anſwer, an equivocal anſwer. 

JET, a lawyer; autem jet, a parton. 

JEw, an over- reaching dealer, or hard ſharp fellow, an ex- 
tortioner; the brokers behind St. Clements church in the 
Strand, were formerly called Jews by their brethren the 
taylors. 

Jew BALL, inſufficient bail, commonly Jews, who for a 
tum of money will bail any action whatſoever, and juſtify, 
that is, ſwear to their ſufficiency, but when called on, are 
not to be found, 

Jew's EYE, that's worth a Jew's eye, a pleaſant or agree- 
able fight, a ſaying taken from Shakeſpeare, 

Iro, a trick, a pleaſant jig, a witty arch trick. 

J:iLT, a tricking woman, who encourages the addreſſes of 
a man whom ihe means to deceive and abandon. 


JiLTED, rejected by a woman who has encouraged one's 
advances, 


JinGLE BOXES, leathern jacks tipped with filver, and hung 
with bells, formerly in uſe among fuddle caps, (cart) 
O JiNGLE Rs 
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T1XGLERs, horſe coſers frequenting country fairs, (cant) 
JixGLE BRAINS, a wild, thoughtlels, rattling fellow. 
TUNIPER LECTURE, a round ſcolding bout. 

{LL FORTUNE, or THE PICTURE OF ILL LUCK, a nine- 
penny piece. 

Iurosr TAK ERS, uſurers who attend the gaming tables, 
and lend money at great premiums. 

Incninc, encroaching. 

INF DIES, Black Indies, Newcaſtle. 

InDoRSER, a ſodomite; to indorſe with a cudgel, to drub 
or beat a man over the back with a ſtick, to lay cane upon 
Abel. 

INKLE WEAVERs, ſuppoſed to be a very brotherly ſet of 
people; as great as two inkle weavers being a proverbial 
ſaying. 

IxLAatrD, well inlaid, in eaſy circumſtances, rich or well to 

_ pals. | 

IxNocENTs, one of the innocents, a weak or ſimple per- 
ſon, man or woman. 

JoBBERNOLE, the head, 

Jos, a guinea. 

JoBAT10N, a reproof. 

Tos, to reprove or reprehend, (Cambridge term) 

Jock, or JoOCKUM CLoOY, to enjoy a woman. 

Jock GAGE, a chamber pot, jordan, looking glaſs, or 
member mug, (cant) 

Jon xx Box, a he or jack aſs; fo called by a lady that 
affected to be extremely polite and modeſt, who would 
not ſay jack, becauſe it was vulgar, nor afs becauſe it 
was indecent. | 

JoLLY Dos, a merry or facetious fellow, a bon vivant, 
who never finches from his glaſs, nor cries to go home to 
bed. 8 

JoLLy, the head, alſo jolly nob; I'll lump your jolly nob 
for you, I'll give you a knock on the head, 

JoLTER 
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JoLTER HEAD, a long head; metaphorically, a ſtupid 
fellow. | 


JornAN, a chamber pot. 

Joxux, a jug, or large pitcher. 

JosEpn, a woman's great coat; a Joſeph, a ſheepiſh baſh- 
ful young fellow, an alluſion to Joſeph who fled from 
Potiphar's wife; you are Joſephus rex, you are jo king, 
i. e. joking. 

Jowr, the cheek ; check by jowl, cloſe together, or check 
to chcek, | 


IRIS EVIDENCE, a falſe witneſs. 

IA Is APRICOTS, potatoes; it is a common joke againſt 
the Iriſh veſſels to ſay they are loaded with fruit and tim- 
ber, that is, potatoes and broomſticks. Iriſh aſſurance, a 
bold forward behaviour; as being dipt in the river Styx was 
formerly ſuppoſed to render perſons in vulnerable; fo it is 
ſaid that a dipping in the river Shannon, totally annihi- 
lates baſhfulneſs ; whence ariſes the ſaying of an impudent 
Iriſhman, that he has been dipped in the Shannon. 

Ialisn LEGs,. thick legs, jocularly ſtiled the Iriſh arms. 
It is ſaid of the Iriſh women, that they have a diſpen- 
ſation from the pope, to wear the thick end of their legs 
downwards, 

Iris TOYLES, thieves who pretend to carry about pins, 
laces, and other pedlars wares, and under the pretence of 
offering their goods to ſale, rob houſes, or pilfer any thing 
they can lay hold of. 


I ox, money in general; to poliſh the king's iron with 


one's eye brows, to look out of grated or priſon windows, * 


or, as the Iriſhman expreſſed them, the iron glaſs wins 
dows ; iron doublet, priſon. See ſtone doublet, 
IRonMoxGER's SHOP; to keep an ironmonger's ſhop by 
the fide of a common, where the ſheriff ſets one up, to be 
| ( 2 hanged 
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hanged in chains. Iron bound, laced; an iron bound 
hat, a ſilver laced hat. 

ITcHr.AaNnD, Scratchland, Scotland. 

JuKRvar, a licence. 

JUMBLEGUT LAXNE, a rough road, or lane. 

JuRy LEG, a wooden leg, alluſion to a jury maſt, which is 
a temporary ſubſtitute for a maſt carried away by a ſtorm, 
or any other accident, (ſea phraſe) 

JvsT-Ass, a punning appellation for a juſtice. 

Ivy Bus, like an owl in an ivy buſh, a ſimile for a 

meagre, or weazle faced man, with a large wig, or very 


buſhy hair. 
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ATE a picklock ; (cant) tis a rum kate, it is a clever 
picklock. 


RTEL BULLIEs, men employed to load and unload the 
coal veſſels. 


NEU AWLIN S, a puniſhment in uſe among the Dutch 
teamcn, in which, for certain offences, the delinquent is 
drawn once, or oftener under the ſhip's keel, ludicrouſly 
defined, undergoing a great hardſhip. 

KEEP, to inhabit; Lord, where do you keep, 1. e. where 
are your rooms, ( accademical phraſe) 

KEEPING CULLY, one who keeps a miſtreſs as he ſuppoſes. 
for liis on uſe, but really for that of the public. 

KEFFEL 


1 
KEFFEL, a horſe, {(//lch) 
KELTER, condition, order ; out of kelter, out of order. 
KEMr's SHOEs, would I had Kemp's ſhoes to throw after 
vou. Ben Johnſon. Perhaps Kemp was a man remarkable 
for his good luck or fortune; throwing an old ſhoe, or 


ſhoes, after any one going on an important buſineſs, 1s by 
the vulgar deemed lucky. 


KEN, a houſe; (cant) a hob ken, or a bowman ken, a 
well furniſhed houle, alſo a houſe that harbours thieves 3 
biting the ken, robbing the houſe. 

KEN MILLER, Or KEN CRACKER, a houſebreaker, (cant) 

KENT STREET EJECTMENT, to take away the ſtreet door, 
a method praQtited by the landlords in Kent-ſtreet, South- 


wark, when their tenants are above a fortnights rent in 
arrear, 


KERRY SECURITY, bond, pledge, oath and keep the 
money. 

KETCH, Jack Ketch, a general name for the finiſhers of 
the law, or hangmen, ever fince the year 1682, when the 
office was filled by a famous practitioner of that name, of 
whom his wife ſaid, that any bungler might put a man 
to death, but only her huſband knew how to make a gen- 
tleman die ſweetly. This officer is mentioned in Butler's 


Ghoſt, page 54, publiſhed about the year 1682, in the 
following lines: 


Till Ketch obſerving he was cheus'd, 
And in his profits much abus'd, 

In open hall the tribute dun'd, 

To do his office, or refund, 


Mr. Ketch had not long been elevated to his office, for the 
name of his predeceſſor Dun occurs in the former part of 
this poem, page 29. 


For you yourſelf to aft ſquire Dun, 
Such ignominy ne'cr ſaw the ſun. 
The 
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The addition of ſquire, with which Mr. Dun is here dig- 
nifted, is a mark that he had beheaded tome ſtate criminal 
for high treaſon, an operation, which, according to cuſtom 
for time out of mind, has always entitled the operator to 
that diftinftion, The predecelior of Dun, was Gregory 
Brandon, from whom the gallows was called, the Gregorian 
tree, by which name it is mentioned, in the prologue to 


1 Mercurius Pragmaticus, a tragi-comedy acted at Paris, 
&c, 1641. 


This trembles under the black rad, and he 
Doth fear his fate frem the Gregorian tree. 


Gregory Brandon ſucceeded Derrick. Sce Derrick. 

KETTLE DRUMS, a woman's breaſts, called by ſailors cheſt 
and bedding, 

Ricks, breeches; a high kick, the top of the faſhion ; it 

is all the kick, it is the preſent mode; tip us your kicks, 
we'll have them as well as your lour, pull off your bre- 
ches, for we muſt have them as well as your money; a 
kick, ſixpence; two and a kick, halt-a-crown ; a kick in 
the guts, a drain of gin, or any other ſpirituous l:quor; to 
kick the bucket, to die; he kicked the bucket one day, 
he died one day. 

Kicksnaws, French diſhes, corruption of quelque cheſe. 

KIcKERAPOO, dead, (negree twird ) 

Klip, a child. 

K1DDER, a foreſtaller. See crocker. Kidders are allo 
perſons employed by the gardeners to gather peaſe. 

K1DNAPPER, originally one who ſtole, or decoyed children, 


or apprentices from their parents or maſters, to ſend them 
to the colonies; called alſo ſpiriting, but now uſed for all 
recruiting crimps, for the king's troops, or thoſe of the 
| Fait India company, and agents for indenting ſervants for 
| we plantations, &c. 

Eiorz : „ thieves who cut off the waiſtcoat pockets 
of 


IS Ge 
bf taylors, when croſs legged on the board, thereby grah- 
bling their bit, (cant) 

Kip LAY, rogues who make it their buſineſs to defraud 
young apprentices, or errand boys, of goods committed to 
their charge, by prevailing on them to execute ſome trif- 
ling mellage, pretending to take care of their parcels till 
they come back; theſe are in cant terms, ſaid to be on the 
kid lay. 

K1DxEY, diſpoſition, principles, humour; of a ſtrange 
kidney, of an odd, or unaccountable humour; a man ot a 
different kidney, a man of different principles. 

KILKENNY, an old frize coat. 

KILL PRIEST, port wine. 

KILL DEVIL, new ſtill burnt rum. 

KiMBaw, to trick, cheat, or cozen, alſo to beat, or to 
bully ; let's kimbaw the cull, let's bully the fellow; to tet 
one's arms a kimbaw, vulgarly pronounced a kimbo, is to 
reſt one's hands on the hips, keeping the elbows ſquare, 
and ſticking out from the body, an inſolent bullying atti- 
tude, (cant) | 

K1NCHIX, a little child; (cant) kinchin coes, orphan beg- 
gar boys, educated in thieviag; kinchin morts, young 
girls under the like circumſtances and training; allo a 
little man; kinchin morts, or coes in flates, begrars 
children carried at their mothers backs in ſheets. 

KINGDOM COME, he is gone to kingdom come, he is 
dead. : 

KinG's BAD BARGAIN, one of the king's bad bargains, 
a malingeror, or ſoldier who ſhirks his duty. | 

KiNG's HEAD INN, or THE CHEQUER INN, IN NEwW- 
GATE STREET, the priſon of Newgate. 

Kix Jonx's MEN, he is one of King John's men, eight 
ſcore to the hundred, a ſaying of a little underſized man. 

KinG's PICTURES, coin, money. 

KING OF THE GYPSIES, the captain, chief, or ringleader 


of 
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of the gang of miſrule, in che cant language called alſo 
the upright man. 


Kiss ING CRUST, the firſt cut of a loaf. 

KI r, a dancing maſter, ſo called from his kit, or cittern, 
(a ſmall fiddle) which dancing maſters always carry about 
with them, to play to their ſcholars; the kit, is likewiſe the 
whole of a ſoldier's neceſſaries, the content of his knap- 
ſack, and is uſed alſo to expreſs the whole of different com- 
modities; here take the whole kit, i. e. take all. 

K1TCHEN PHYSICK, food, good mcat, roaſt or boiled; a 
little kitchen phyſic will ſet him up, he has more need of 
a cook than a doctor. 

KITTLE PITCHERING, a jocular method of hobbling or bo- 
thering a troubleſome teller of long ſtories : this is done 
by contradicting ſome very immaterial circumſtance at the 
beginning of the narration, the objections to which being 
ſettled, others are immediately ſtarted to ſome new par- 
ticular of like conſequence, thus impeding, or rather not 
ſuffering him to enter into the main ſtory. Kittle pitcher- 
ing is often practiſed in confederacy, one relieving the 
other, by which the deſign is rendered leſs obvious. 

KNACK $HOP, a toy ſhop, a nick-nack-atory. 

KNAVE IN GRAIN, a knave of the firſt rate; a phraſe 
borrowed from the dychoule, where certain colours are 
ſaid to be in grain, to denote their ſuperiority, as being 
dyed with cochinea!, called grain. 

KNIGHT OF THE BLADE, a bully, 

KNIGHT OF THE RAINBOW, a footman, from the varicty 
of colours in the liveries and trimming, of gentlemen of 
that cloth, 

KNicuT OF THE POST, a falſe evidence, one that is 
ready to {wear to any thing for hire. 

KNIGHT OF THE THIMBLE, or NEEDLE, a taylor, or 
ſtav maker. . 

KNICHT OF THE ROAD, a highwayman. 

K NICHT, 
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Rx1SHT or THE $SHEERS, a taylor. 

KRNniGHT AND BARROW PIG, more hog than gentleman, 
ſaying of any low pretender to precedency. 

KNnos, the head. See nob. 

Kock, to knock a woman, to have carnal knowledge of 
het; #zoc&# me dawn, ſtrong ale, or beer, ſtingo; to knock 
off, to conclude, phraſe borrowed from the blackimith, 

KNOWLEDGE Rox, the head. 

KnorT, a crew, gang, or fraternity. 

KNUCKLEs, pickpockets who attend the avenues to public 
places, to ſteal pocket books, watches, &c. a ſuperior kind 
of pickpockets ; to knuckle too, to ſubmit. 

KNUCKLEDABS, or KNUCKLE CONFOUNDERS, ruſſles. 
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ACE D mMvuTTON, a woman. 
Lacins, beating, Þ ll lace your jacket handſomely, 


Lady, a crooked, or hump backed woman. 

LaDyBiRDs, light, or lewd women. 

LADY oF EASY VIRTUE, a woman of the town, a proſ- 
titute. 

LAppkEx, to go up the ladder to reſt, to be hanged. 

LEAF, to go off with the fall of the leaf, to be hanged ; 
criminals hanged in Dublin, being turned off from the 
outſide of the priſon, by the falling of a board, propped 
up, and moving on a hinge like the leaf of a table, ([rih) 

LACE, water, (-ant) 
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Lact-A-Dups, a buck of linen. 

Las, to lag, to drop behind, to keep back; lag laſt, the 
laſt of a company. 

Laid on THE SHELF, OR LAID UP IN LAVENDER, 
pawned. | | 

Lams, to lamb, or lambaſte, to beat; lamb pye, a beating. 

LAuz's woor, apples roaſted and put into ſtrong ale. 

LAMBSKIN MEN, the judges, from their robes lined and 
bordered with ermine. 

LAND LOPERs, or LAND LUBBERS, vagabonds lurking 
about the country, who ſubſiſt by pilfering. 

LAND PYRATES, highwaymen. 

LAxp, as, how lies the land, how ſtands the reckoning ; 
who has any land in Appleby, a queſtion aſked the man 
at whoſe door the glaſs ſtands long, or who does not cir- 
cu'ate it in due time. 

LAxSsPRIs A Do, one who has only two-pence, in his pocket; 
alſo a lance, or deputy corporal, that is, one doing the 
duty without the pay of corporal ; formerly a lancier, or 
horſeman, who being diſmounted by the death of his horſe, 
ſerved in the foot, by the title of laniprilado, or lancepel- 
ſato ; a broken lance, 

LANTHORN JAWED, thin viſaged, from their checks being 
almoſt tranſparent, or elſe lenten jawed, 1, e. having .the 
Jaws of one, emaciated by a too rigid obſcrvation of teat ; 


dark lanthorn, a ſervant, or agent at court, who receives 
a bribe for his principal, or maſter, 


Lay, butter milk, or whey, (cant) 

LAREOVERS FOR MEDLERS, an anſwer frequently given 
to children, or young people, as a rebuke for their imper- 
tinent curioſity, in enquiring what is contained in a box, 
bundle, or any other cloſed conveyance. 

LARRY DuGaN's EYE WATER, blacking. Larry Du- 
gan was a famous ſhoe black at Dublin, 


LARKING, a laſcivious practice that will not bear expla- 
nation, 


Lartcu, 


LAN 


Land PrRATESs, See BaxpiTTI. 
The moſt celebrated highwaymen, who have robbed in this 
country alone, are as follows : — 

Sir Goſſelin D' Enville, a Yorkſhire man, educated at St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge, flouriſhed in the time of Ed- 
ward II. 

Thomas Dun, a Bedfordſhire man, committed ſo many 
robberies in the time of Henry I. that the town of Dunſta- 
ble was built to bridle Dun and his aſſociates. 

Sawney Cuningham, a Glaſgow man, highwayman, ſwine 
dler, and murderer, executed at Leith. 
Walter Tracey, a Norfolk man, educated at the univerſity, 
became extravagant, and turned highwayman ; among other 
robberies, he robbed Ben Johnſon and the Duke of Bucking- 

ham, and for the laſt, he was executed at Wincheſter. 

Thomas Witherington flouriſhed in the time of James I. 
he was executed at Newgate. At the ſame time flouriſhed 
James Philpot and Jonathan Woodward, two notorious 
houſebreakers, the ſcourge of London and Weſtminſter for 
many years. 

Thomas Rumbold, a Suffolk man, robbed the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury of fourteen hundred pounds. His maxim 
was, to faſten his hair into his mouth, and call out « ſtand 
and deliver.” He was one of the moſt early money and 
ring droppers, in this country. He was executed at T y- 
burn. 

Nehemiah Dixon, a Newcaſtle man, flouriſhed about the 
ſame time. 

Thomas Gray, a Wincheſter man, called the witty rogue : 
he died before he reached that exit, which his crimes me- 
rited. | 

Captain Stafford, a Berkſhire man, who ſerved in the army 
of Charles I. hanged for robbing a farmer at Reading : he 
was a man of family and faſhion. 

Captain James Hind was cotemporary with the laſt, and 
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a man as much talked of to this day, as any one who ever 
drove the profeſſion ; for he never in his life committed a rob- 
bery, but at the ſame time made ſome obſervation that was 
diverting and pleaſant. He robbed Hugh Peters, on End- 
field Chace; he robbed the Preſident Bradſhaw, near Shafts - 
bury, and Colonel Harriſon (the celebrated regicide), at 
Maidenhead Thicket : he was drawn, hanged, and quartered 
for Treaſon, in Cromwell's time. 

Clando Duval flouriſhed in the time of Charles II. He was 
of Normandy birth. 

William Nevinſon, a Yorkſhire man, flouriſhed in Crom- 
well's time, and at the reſtoration :. executed at Vork. 

The Golden Farmer, whoſe name was William Davis, a 
Welchman : he carried on the farming buſineſs as a cloak for 
his robberies ; he robbed the Dutcheſs of Albemarle, on the 
Salisbury road. The gallows became the juſt puniſhment of 
all his villainies. 

Thomas Wilmot, a gentleman's ſon in Suffolk; flouriſhed 
at the time of Charles II. he robbed Mrs. Elood, wife of the 
famous Colonel Blood; likewiſe the witty Duke of Buck- 
ingham ; he was hanged 1670, aged 38, 

Iſaac Atkinſon flouriſhed about the ſame time, and was fa- 
mous for robbing lawyers. 

William Cady, a gentleman of Norfolk, and ſtudent of the 
univerſity at Cambridge, ſpent his fortune, and turned high- 
wayman : he was hanged for a moſt ſhocking murder, 
1687, aged 25, 

Nicholas Horner, a Devonſhire man, was hanged 1719. 

Jacob Halſey, a Bedfordſhire man, who generally robbed 
in the habit of a quaker : he was executed 1691. 

Captain Dudley, a great and famous robber, flouriſhed about 
me ſame time. | 

Old Mob was executed 1690. 

Captain Zachariah Howard, who poſſeſſed an eſtate of 
1400l. a year, taxing the loyal ſids of the queſtion in the 
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reign of Charles I. became diſtreſſed, and turned highway- 
man: he ended his life 1651-222 

Major Strangeways, a Dorſetſhire FRE WIR who ſerved 
in the armies of Charles I. hanged for the murder of Mr. 
Fuſſel, in conſequence of a quarrel about a law ſuit. 

William Morell, an Oxfordſhire man, born about 1650 : 
he died in his bed, after bequeathing his landlord a very large 
eltate, which was all a cheat. 

Tom Jones, a highwayman, executed 1702. 

Gilder Roy, a highlander of good family, who kept Peg 
Cunningham : on her betraying him, as the officers entered 
the apartments where he was, he ripped up her belly with a 
knife, and made a molt deſperate defence againſt his adver- 
ſaries: he was executed 1658. 

Patrick Fleming, an Iriſhman, who ſtyled himſelf Lord of 
the Road: he robbed in Ireland 125 men and women in a few 
days. He aſſembled a numerous gang, of which ſome were 
taken from time to time, and executed : he was hanged un 
chains 1550. 

Sawney Douglaſs, a cotemporary with Duval. The laſt at- 
tempt of this hero was to rob the great Earl of Sandwich 
but his lordſhip ſhooting his horſe, he was taken by the ſer- 
vants, brought to juſtice, and executed. 

Frank Osborn, a man of genteel family in Eſſex, flouriſhed 
about the ſame time. 

Jack Collic, a highwayman and gameſter, executed 1691. 

Tom Waters committed an immenſe number of robberies : 
executed 1691. | 

Tom Cox, hanged at Tyburn 1691. 

Jonathan . who committed innumerable robberies, 
executed 1686. 

Dick Low, a moſt famous thief, hanged in 1707. About 
the ſame time, jack Hall ſuffered. | 

Joſeph Elake (alias Blueſkin), a moſt famous thief. Jona- 
than Wild, his friend, coming to ſee him, he made a cut at 
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Jonathan's throat ; of which Wild languiſhed a good while, 
but at laſt recovered. He was executed 1724. 

Jack Shepherd, that prodigy of ingenious wickedneſs, flou- 
riſhed about this time. 

Jonathan Wild, a Staffordſhire man, a thief-taker, and 
thief-maker, who reigned a long while, was executed 1725, 


| aged 42 years. 


From Mr. Granger's curious work, we will extract the 
lives of Colonel Turner, and Clavell, two famous men in 
their day. 

CoLoNEL James Tuftntr., This gentleman was born 
in the city of Worceſter, in the year 609, of very reputa- 
ble parents, who placed him with a goldſmith of reputation 
in London, as ſoon as of years for a trade. With this man 
he ſerved his apprenticeſhip very faithfully, and had the cha- 
rater of being a young man well qualified for buſineſs. 
When his father thought proper to put him into trade for 
himſelf, he gave him a ſtock of no leſs than three thouſand 
pounds, to which he ſoon added two thouſand more by mar- 
riage. He had great ſucceſs in buſineſs for ſome years, and 
was eſteemed the wealthieſt man in his neighbourhood, fo 
that his word would have paſſed for almoſt any ſum. —Mr, 
Turner had always a conſiderable inclination for pleaſure and 
company, taking peculiar delight in aſſociating himſelf with 
the gentlemen who were officers of the city militia, Among 
theſe he was complimented with a captain's commiſſion, 
then a major's, then a lieutenant-colonel's, and, at laſt, with 
the command of one of the regiments ; in which he conti- 
nued till the unhappy action, that brought him to his end, 
was diſcovered, to the ſurprize of all the world. 

The colonel's temper was very generous and noble; which, 
it is thought, in ſome meaſure brought on him that decay 
of his fortune, which he afterwards laboured under. In his 
poſt, particularly when he marched out with his regiment, he 


was 
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was very liberal in his entertainments; and commonly run 
himſelf to four times the expence that was neceſſary. It 
was the ſame on every other occaſion; no man was more 
free with his money, or more ambitious of living in ſplendor 
and reputation, than Colonel Turner. This diſpoſition had 
with him the ſame effect, as it commonly has with others, 
who ruin themſelves by their generoſity. He had no notion 
of retrenching his expences, when he perceived his ſubſtance 
waſte, but was reſolved to ſupport himſelf with the ſame 
pomp as uſual, however he came by the money. It was 
eaſy for ſuch a man to commit a great many ſecret actions, 
that were in themſelves diſhonourable, before he loſt his 
character, on account of his great buſineſs. Several of theſe 
things diſcovered themſelves after he was convicted, which 
even the perſons that were wronged did not ſuſpect before. 
One inſtance in particular will be well worth relating, and 
was as follows. He applied himſelf one day to a merchant, 
and bought of him as much train oil, and rice, as came to 
three hundred and ſixty pounds; which he promiſed to pay 
for as ſoon as the goods were delivered. Accordingly, the 
day after, he went to the merchant's houſe, and gave him the 
full ſum, in money and notes, for which the merchant wrote 
a receipt, while it lay on the deſk. Two of Turner's ac- 
complices (for he made uſe of affiſtants) came juſt at this 
time, and pretended ſome urgent buſineſs with the mer- 
chant; and, in ſhort played their part ſo well, that one of 
them got off, with the greateſt part of Turner's payment, 
while the other kept the innocent man in diſcourſe : neither 
of them took any more notice of the colonel, than if they 
had not known him; nor did the merchant imagine he had 
any concern in the matter, till he was found guilty for ano- 
ther crime, of which take this ſhort account, There was 
one Mr. Francis Tryon, a great merchant, who lived in 
Lime-ſtreet, whom Colonel Turner knew to be very rich : 
in order to rob this man, one of the aforementioned fellows 
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conveyed himſelf into his cellar, in the duſk of the evening; 
and as ſoon as Mr. Tryon was in bed, and, as he thought, 
aſleep, he let the Colonel in at the door : they went up to- 
gether, to his bed chamber, bound him, gagged him, and 
uſed him ig a very barbarous manner; and then, going into 
his warehouſe, they took from thence a large quantity of 
diam onds, ſapphires, rubies, &c. which Turner knew 
where to find. Then they took all the money in the 
houſe, which amounted to a very large ſum : fo that the 
whole booty was aſſerted to be of the value of five thouſand 
nine hundred and forty fix pounds, four ſhillings and three- 

' pence. They made off with all this quietly. Mr. Tryon 
had a man and a maid ſervant, but they both lay abroad this 
night by permiſſion; of which the Colonel had before received 
information. Strict enquiry was made after the thieves, and 
all ſuch jewels as were remarkable were particularly deſcrib- 
ed; while Turner thought himſelf ſecure in his character, 
which had ſo long ſcreened him. But ſome of the things 
deſcribed were ſeen in his houſe ; and the diſcoverers were 
reſolved to examine further, Whereupon the Colonel, his 
wife, and his three ſons, John, William, and Ely, were 
apprehended ; and, upon ſearch, almoſt all the jewels were 
found. There was now no room for evaſion. The whcle 
family were carried before Sir Thomas Allen, Knight, and 
Alderman, and all committed to Newgate. At the next 
ſeſſions they were all indiRed for the ſaid robbery; but, after 
a full examination of what evidence they had, and confidering 
what the Colonel himſelf ſaid in his defence, it was thought 
proper by the court, to acquit the wife and ſons, and to biing 
the Colonel in guilty, —Whereupon the uſual ſentence of 
death was paſſed upon him, and executed on the 21ſt of Ja- 
nvary, 1662-3; when he was drawn in a cart from New- 
gate, to the end of Leadenhall- ſtreet, and there hanged on 
a gibbet erected for that purpoſe, being fifty-three years old. 
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The Colonel left a paper behind him, full of expreſſions of 
giety and contrition, too long to be inſerted here.“ 

We would only obſerve, that though all who knew him won- 
dered at the fact, yet every one believed him guilty ; be- 
cauſe the proofs were ſo clear. There was a robbery in his 
life-time, which nobody could then find out ; but, after his 
death, it was generally thought he was the manager. A 
letter was ſent to a wealthy dealer at Chicheſter, ſigned with 
the name of a merchant, his acquaintance in London, in- 
forming him of a profitable purchaſe in his way, and inviting 
him to town. The Chicheiter man had before received ad- 
vices of this kind, from the ſame friend, and found them of 
ſervice ; therefore ſcrupled not, but ſet ou“ the next day, 
with what money and notes he had in tae houſe 3 but before 
he got half way to London, he was robbed of all by two 
men in diſguiſe; he ſoon found his correſpondent had not 
ſent to hin, and was aſtoniſhed. Colonel Turner's death 
cleared all; he knowing both their circumſtances. 

Jour CLAvELL. That robbing on the highway, or any 
way, ſhould, ſometimes, be the conſequence of a propen- 
ſity to poetry, would not be much to be wondered at, as it 
ſo frequently entails poverty on its profeſſors ; but that rob- 
bing on the highway ſhould] be productive of poetry, is to 
be inſtanced, perhaps, only in the ſubject of theſe anecdotes. 

John Clavell, gentleman, was of a reſpectable family ; ne- 
phew, and heir at law to Sir William Clavell, Knight Ban- 
neret; and had a liberal education: whether, or not, he was 
bred to any profeſſion, or employment, that might have kept 
him from bad company, and pecuniary inconvenience, ſtrong 
incentives to the commiſſion of ſuch offences, as had nearly 


He deſired the miniſter who attended, to read to him the 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, and :8th verſes of the ſccond chapter of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
He left forty ſhillings to be diſtributed among the poor of the pariſh where 
he ſuffered, and eighteen ſhillings and ſixpence only to his wife, This note 
is taken by Granger, from a relation that I have not as yet ſeen. 
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brought this ſingular character to an ignominious end, is un- 
known ; ſuffice it to relate, that, in the early part of the reign 
of King Charles I. he was apprehended for a highway rob- 
bery; on which occaſion the following lines, written by 
himſclf, were, previous to his trial, preſented to the king. 


T, that have robb'd ſo oft, am now bid ſtand, 
Death and the law aſſault me, and demand 
My life and means! I never us'd men ſo, 
But, having ta'en their money, let them go ; 
Yet muſt I die! and is there no relief ? 
The king of kings took mercy on a thief ! 
So may my gracious king, in mercy, ſave me, 
Although grim death and law do thus outbrave me. 
God is his precedent, and men ſhall ſee 
His mercy is beyond ſeverity.” 


He was condemned, with others, his aſſociates; but pardon- 
ed, at the interceſſion of the queen; in grateful return for 
which benignity, he addreſſed theſe not inelegant lines. 


« To her never to be equalled Majeſty, the Queen of Great- 
Britain, &c. 


Honour's ſtore-houſe, virtue's ſtory, 
Fame's beſt trophy, nature's glory ! 
O may, with moſs, the muſes' flood 
Be overgrown, damm'd up with mud; 
All their holy hills polluted, 

And their oracles confured, 

If that they ſtrain not all they may, 
Now their beſt vows to you to pay; 
And hoarſe as ravens may they ſing, 
Who dare neglect their offering; 

Or find a ſubject for a verſe, 

That any meaner worths rehearſe ! 
You the true ſtory are, and all 
That's rich, fair, ſweet, majeſtical ; 
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The fulleſt wonder of our time, 
For chronicles, in proſe or rhime ; 
And, like the roſy morn, do bleſs 
Our drooping land with chearfulneſs ; 
Throwing your bounties every where, 
As freſh and fragrant as the air ; 
The woodbines, and the violet, 
The ſeaſon of the year forget, 
And, to attend your ſweetneſs, do 
Grow every where you tread, or go. 
I, in the autumn of my life, 
When guilt and juſtice were at ſtrife, 
Was, by your royal breath, (ſtrange thing!) 
Unwither'd, turn'd into my ſpring, 
Accept this ſacrifice, great queen, 
In which no merit caa be ſeen, 
But that your royal name do bleſs 
My. muſe in her unworthineſs. 
And, though no luſtre crown my art, 
Holy fire inſpires my heart. 
Obedience, duty, zeal, attend 
The faithful tribute that I ſend, 

So the gods accept of, ftill, 

Not the offering, but the will. 


Celny qui plus Honor vos Vertns, 


& admire woftre Bonte, & Clamence, 
& gui eff le plus oblige a woftre 


Maj eſtie, 


FEHAN CLAVILLY” 


— — 1 do intend, 


Whilſt theſe your wars endure, ev'n there to ſpend 


My time, in that brave ſervice. 


Ne remained, however, a conſiderable time in confinement ; 
during which, he addreſſed a copy of verſes to the king, 
praying for his liberty, with this promiſed reſolution, on re-- 
oeiving it. 


After 
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After he had regained his liberty, he addreſſed the following 


lines 


« To his honoured Friend, his ever dear and well approved goed 
Uncle, Sir William Clavell, Knight Banneret. 


Your hidden purpoſes, grave ſir, that reſt 
Within the ſecret cloſet of your breaſt, 
Have like predomination with my fate ; 
I ſhall be happy, or unfortunate, 
: As they aſſign me: you may juſtly take 
A fair occaſion, now, both to forſake, 
And utterly renounce me ; but behold, 
My God above (whoſe ſecrets are untold ; 
All things on earth, as he thinks beſt decreeing, 
What will my future actions be, foreſceing,) 
Hath lent me life and mercy, by my king, 
Who is his ſubſtitute in ev'ry thing. 
Since, then, their doom is paſt, Oh! let not me 
Be new arraign'd by your ſeverity, 
Forget my foul offences, me and all, 
Until ſome brave and noble actions ſhall 
Bring you a- new acquainted, If again 
T ever take a courſe that ſhall be vain, 
Or, if of any ill I faulty be, 
O then, for ever, diſinherit me. 


Tour right ſorrowful Nephew, 
JOHN CLAFELELI.” 


Theſe, and the foregoing verſes, with many other addreſſes, 
in proſe and verſe, to the king, nobility, judges, magiſtrates, 
clergy, &c. are prefixed to a poem of conſiderable length, 


written by him, during his confinement, of which the fol- 
lowing is the title, 


« A Recantation of an ill-led Life : Or, a Diſcovery of the 
Highway Law. Il ith vehement Diſſwaſions to all (in that 
kind) Offenders, As alſo, many cautelous Admonitions, and 

full 
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full Inſtructions hom to know, ſhunne, and apprehend a Thtefe. 
Moſt neceſſary for all honeſt Travellers to peruſ”, abſerve, and 


practiſe.“ 


The preface to which is dated, „ From my lonely, ſad, and 
unfrequented chamber, in the King's Bench, Oct. 1627.” 


The epiſtle from “ The Stationer to the Buyer,” prefixed: 
to the third edition, 4to. 1634, concludes thas—“ the late, 
and general, falſe report of his (Clavell's) relapſe, and un- 
toward death, made me moſt willing, again, to publiſh this 
work of his, to let you know, he not only lives, but hath. 
alio made good all thoſe his promiſes, and ſtrict reſolutions ; 
inſcmuch, that it is become very diſpucable amongſt wiſe 
men, whether they ſhould more admire his former ill ways, 
or his now moſt ſingular reformation, whereat no man out- 
Joys his friend, and your's, 


RICHARD MEIGHEN.” 


The following extract from Clavel!'s preface to his © Recan- 
tation, while it ſerves as a ſpecimen of his proſe, will ac- 
count to the reader for his writing and publiſhing it. 


© The livelieſt and beſt monuments of men are their actions, 
and in thoſe, their memories either die bcfore them, in in- 
fancy, or ſurvive them unto the fartheſt extent of perpetuity, 
in the fulleſt and faireſt regiſters of time and glory; both of 
theſe retain their ſubſiſtences, not in the brazen leaves of ſe- 
pulchres, nor in the tongue-failing relation of ſucceſſion ; 
but in thoſe paper records, which ſeldom forfeit them to loſs, 
although aſſaulted by never ſo many alterations: as the ſto- 
ries from the firſt world, as well profane as divine, may 
wonderfully witneſs to all obſervers. This truth may queſ- 


tion my diſcretion, that have made mine own hand the cha- 
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rafter of ſuch actions as poſterity will bluſh at; whoſe me- 
mory might eaſily have loſt the thoughts of men in leſs than 
half an age, if thus I had not given it continuance, as laſting 
as the world. It is confeſt, in reſpect of myſelf, the anſwer 
is difficult; but, in reſpect of God, the world, and mine own 
conſcience, I could contrive no fairer, or more real fatis- 
faction. The fins of the deareſt children of God have had 
their like puniſhments ; David's murther and adultery muſt 
have David's written confeſſion and eontrition: Solomon's 
Jaſciviouſneſs muſt have his own acknowledgment and re- 
cantation ; and, to conclude, he that is aſhamed to confeſs 


the ills that he has been conſcious of, argues too palpably 
that he is a great many leagues from repentance ; and is 


more in loye with his fin, than his amendment. Believe 


in charity, this is my reſolution ; that mine own free detec- 


tion of this pernicious and common vice might not only 
kill the fear of my impoſlible relapſes, but be a juſt deterrer 
of all the worſhipers of this courſe ; whilſt I ſhall be happy 
to be either cenſured, or forgotten, by them for whoſe amend - 
ment I owe my prayers; and will religiouſly invoke, that 
they may either become new men, like me, or elſe that they 


may know my reſolution hath built me beyond the aſperſi- 
ons of their poiſons.” 


It is apparent that this man merited the favour he receivy- 


ed; and, probably, performed gallant ſervice to his merciful 
Prince : may no ſtain, therefore, remain upon his memory, 
for his former miſdeeds ; but, rather, may he be held up to 
the frail part of poſterity, as an example worthy every ill 
man's imitation. 


We read of ſtrange effects which the violent death of Charles 


I. had upon many of his adherents, and well-wiſhers ; if Cla- 
yell ſurvived his ſovereign, what muſt have been his feelings, 
when he knew the Saviour of his life wanted that mercy, he 
had formerly ſbetun to him! 
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LAreu. let in, 

LATITAr, 2 nick name for an attorney, from the name 
of a writ, 

LaTny, thin, ſlender; a lathy wench, a girl almoſt as 
ſlender as a lath. 

LAveENDER, laid up in lavender, pawned. 

Law, to give law to a hare, a ſporting term, ſignifying to 
give the animal a chance of eſcaping, by not ſetting on 
the dogs, till the hare is at ſome diſtance, it is alſo more 
figuratively uſed, for giving any one a chance of ſueceed- 
ing in a ſcheme or project. 

Lay, enterprize, purſuit, or attempt ; to be ſick of the lay, 
it alſo means a hazard, or chance; he ſtands a queer lay, 
i. e. he is in danger, (can!) 

LavysTALL, a dunghill about London, on which the ſoil 
brought from neceſſary houſes is emptied, or in more tech- 
nical terms, where the old gold collected at weddings by 
the Tom t- d man, is ſtored. 

LazyBoONEs, an inſtrument like a pair of tongs, for old, 
or very fat people, to take any thing from the ground 
without ſtooping. 


LEAST IN $IGHT, to play leaſt in ſight, to hide, keep out 


of the way, or make one's ſelf ſcarce. 

LEAKY, apt to blab, one who cannot keep a ſecret is ſaid 
to be leaky. 

LEATHER, to loſe leather, to be galled with riding on 


horſcback, or as the Scotch expreſs it, ſaddle fick; to lea- 


ther, alſo means to beat, perhaps originally with a ſtrap, 
Pl! leather you ta your heart's content; leather headed, 
ſtupid ; leathern conveniency, term uled by quakers for 
a ſtage coach, 

LEG, to make a leg, to bow, to give leg bail and land 
ſecurity, to run away; to fight at the leg, to take unfair 
advantages, it being held unfair by back ſword players, 
to ſtrike at the leg; to hreak a leg, a woman who has bad 
a baſtard, is ſaid to have broken a leg. 
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LenTEx FARE, ſpare diet. 

LEVITE, a prieſt, or parſon. 

L1BBEGE, a bed, (cant) 

Lis, ta lib, to lie together, (cant) 

LißkEN, a houſe to lie in, (cant) 

Lick, to beat, alſo to waſh, or to paint ſlightly over; I'll 
give you a good lick o'the chops, I'll give you a good 
ſtroke, or blow on the face. 

LicKksPITTLE, a paraſite, or talebearer. 

Lirr, to give one a lift, to aſſiſt; x good hand at a dead 
lift, a good hand upon an emergency; a lift, ſee ſhop- 
lifter, &c. 

LirrER, a crutch. 

Lis, a bed. See lib. 

Licur BoB, a ſoldier of the light infantry company. 

LicnTMANs, the day, (cant) 

LicuT FINGERED, thicyith, apt to pilfer, 

LicuT HEEL'D, twift in running; a light heed wench, 
one who is apt by the flying up of her heels, to fall flat on 
her back——a willing wench. 


LILLY wHITE, a chimaey ſweeper. 


Linus, duke of limbs, a tall aukward fellow. 

Lins or THE Law, an inferior, or petty fogging at- 
torney. 

L1Mso, a priſon, confinement. 

LixE or THE OLD AUTHOR, a dram of brandy. 

LINE, to line, term for the act of coition between dog and 
bitch. 

Lixco LANGUAGE, an outlandiſh lingo, a foreign 
tongue; the parlezvous lingo, the French language. 

LINEN ARMOURERS, taylors. 

Liox, to tip the lion, to ſqueeze the noſe of the party 
tipped, flat to his face with the thumb; to ſhew the lions 


and tombs, to point out the particular curioſities of any 
place, an alluſion to Weſtminſter Abbey, and the Tower, 
where 


1 


where the tombs and lions are ſhewn; to act the Ciceroni, 
a ſion is allo a name given by the gownſmen of Oxford, 
to inhabitants and viſttors, 

Liqror, to liquor one's boots, to drink beſor: a journey, 
amng Roman Cathoiicks to adminiſter the extreme 
uo tan. 

I. ITTIE <NAKFSMAN, a little boy who gets into a houſe 
thiov:.h the fink hole, and then opens the door for his 
accomp'ices, he is ſo called from writhing, and twiſting 
like a naue, in order to work himtelf through the narrow 
pa lage. 

]I.irTLE BAR AAN, Wapping. 

L1TTLE BRLEECHES, a familiar appellation uſed to a boy. 

LIVE LUMBER, a term uicd by ſailors, to ſignify all landſ- 
men on board tbeir ſhips. 

LivE src. lice, or fleas, 

Loaf, to be in bud loaf, to be in a Cifagrecabl- ſituation, 
in trouble, 

LonsTER, a nick name for a ſoldier, from the colour of 
h's clothes; to boil one's lobſter, for a churchman to 
become a foldier, lobſters which are of a bluith black, 
being made red by boiling. 

Loay, to run away; he loaped down the dancers, he ran 
down ſtairs, 

1,ogs-covsr, a diſh much eaten at ſea, compoſed of ſalt 
beef, biſcuit and onions, well peppered and ſtewed to- 
gether. 

LoRLOLI.EY BOY, a nick name for the ſurgeon's ſervant, 
on boar a man of war, ſometimes for the ſurgeon him— 
ſelf, from water grucl preicribed to the fick, which is cai- 
led oho. 


Lonrcock, a large relaxed penis, alſo a dull inanimate 
fellow. 

Los'- Foup, a priſon. Dr. Grey in his notes on Hu- 
dibraſs, explains it to allude to one Doctor Lob, a diſ- 
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ſenting preacher, who uſed to hold forth when conventicles 
were prohibited, and had made himſelf a retreat by means 
of a trap door at the bottom of his pulpit. Once being 
purſued by the officers of juſtice, they followed him 
through diverſe ſubterraneous paſſages, till they got into a 
dark cell, from whence they could not find their way 
our, but calling to ſome of their companions, {wore they 
had got into Lob's pound. 

Lock, charaQer, he ſtood a queer lock, i. e. he bore but 
an indifferent character, a lock is alſo a receptacle for 
ſtolen goods. 

Locksutru's DAUGHTER, a key. 

Lock HOSPITAL, an hoſpital for venereal patients. 

Lock vp novst, a ſpunging houſe, a public houſe kept 
by ſherifi's officers, to which they convey the perſons 
they have arreſted, where they practice every ſpecies of 
impoſition and extortion, with impunity ; allo houſes 
kept by agents, or crimps, who inliſt, or rather teepan 
men to ſerve the Eaſt India, or African company as ſol- 
diers. 

Lock ER AM jaw'D, thin faced, or lanthora jaw'd, See 
lantl.orn jaw'd. 

Locr, a watch; he filed a cloy of a loge, or ſcout, he 
picked a pocket of a watch. dee ſcout, 

LI oGGERHE aD, a b ockhead, or ſtupid fellow ; we three 
logger heads be, a ſentence frequently written under two 
heads, the reader by repeating. them makes himſelf the 
third; a loggerhead, is alſo a double headed, or bar ſhot 
of iron. 

Lorr, mother's loll, a favourite child, the mother's 
darling. 

LoLryooy, : lazy idle drone, 

LomMBARD FEVER, ſick of a lombard fever, i. e. of the 
idles. 

Loxo STOMACH, 2 voracious appetite, 

Looy, 


L U D 

Loosy, an aukward ignorant fellow. 

Loo, for the good of the loo, for the benefit of the coms 
pany or community. 

LorD, a crooked, or hump back'd man; theſe unhappy 
people afford great ſcope for vulgar railleries, ſuch as 
did you come ſtraight from home, if ſo, you have got 
confoundedly bent by the way ; don't abuſe the gemman, 
or gentlewoman, adds a bye ſtander, he has been groſlly 
inſulted already, don't you fee his back's up; another 
piece of vulgar wit, is let looſe on a deformed perſon, 
if met by a party of ſoldiers on the march, one of them 
obſerves, that that gentleman 1s cn the march too, for he 
has got his knapſack at his back. It i: ſaid in the Britiſh 
Apollo, that the title of lord was firſt given to deformed 
perſons, in the reign of Richard III. from ſeveral perſons 


labouring under that misfortune, being created peers by 
him. 


LoxG MEG, a jeering name for a very tall woman, from 
one famous in ſtory, called Long Meg of Weſtminſter. 

Lo xo $HANKs, long legged. 

LooKkinG Ass, a chamber pot, jordan, or member mug. 

Loox, or LeXT, a country bumpkin, or clown, 

LoownsLATE, thirteen pence halfpenny. 

LovxGe, a loitering place, or goſſipping ſhop. 

LovsE BAG, a black bag, worn to the hair or wig. 

LovsEnovse, the mt or cage. 

LovsE LADDER, a ſtitch fallen in a ſtocking. 

LousELAND, Scotland. 

LovsETRAP, a comb. 

Lour, a clumſey ſtupid fellow. 

Low PAD, a foot pad 

Low TIDE, or Low WATER, when there | is no money 
in a man's pocket. 

Lowxk, moner, (cant) 

Lups BULWARK, Ludgate priſon, 


LusBBER, 
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LvuBBER, an aukward fellow, a name given by ſailors to 
land. men. 

Luck, or coop LUCK, to tread in a ſi:reverence, o be 
bewayed, an alluſion to the pro, erb, Ili—U—u wks 
good luck. 

Luss, cars, or wattles. See wattles. 

LurLlAaBY CHEAT, an infant, (cant) 

LuLLEYs, wet linen, (cant) 

L. Ms. too much. 

LuxBER, live lumber, ſoldiers or paſſengers on board a 
ſhip are ſo called by the ſailors. 

Luur THE LIGHTER, to be tranſported ; to lump, to 
beat; alſo to include a number of articles under one 
head. 

LumweErs, perſons who contract to unload ſhips. 

Lex, hariequin. 

Lungen, to be left in the lurch, to he abandoned by one's 
confederates or party, left in a ſcrape; lurched, thoſe 
who loſe a game of whiſt without ſcoring five are ſaid to 
be lurched. 

LurcHeR, a lurcher of the law, a bum bailiff, or his 
ſetter. 

Lurxr1Es, money, watches, rings, or other moveables, 
Lye, chamber lye, urine. 
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ACHINES, Mrs. Philips's ware. See cundum. 


MACKAREL, a bawd, from the French maquerel ; 
mackerel backed, long backed, 


MaccakroN1, 
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Maccanront, an Italian paſte made of flour and eggs; 
alto a fop, which name aroſe from a club, called the mac- 
caroni club, infituted by ſome of the moſt dreſſey 
travelled gentlemen about town, who led the faſhions, 
whence a man fopp'ſhly dreſſed, was ſuppoſed a memb.r of 
that club, and by contraction ſtiled a maccaroni. 

Mack, the mace is a rogue aſſuming the character cf a 
gentleman, or opulent tradeſman, who under that appear- 
ance defrauds workinen, ty borrowing a watch, or other 
piece of goods, till one he beſpeaks is done, (cant) 

Mapa, a kept madam, a kept miſtreſs, 

Map AM RAN, a whore, (cant 

Map, ſtolen, (cant) 

Mance, the private parts of a woman. 

Mappe cus, ſodomites, (cant) 

Map Tou, or Tom or PEDLAu, otherwiſe an abram 
man, a rogue that conterfeits madneſs, (cant) 

MacorTTy, whimſical, capricious. 

MarDEn SESSIONS, a ſeſſions where none of the priſoners 
are capitally convicted. 

MAKE, a halfpenny, (cant) 

MAkE WEIGHT, a {mall candle, a term applied to a little 
ſlender man. 


MALTOUT, a nick name for a marine, uſed by ſailors and 


ſoldiers of other corps, probably a corruption of matelot, 
the French word for a ſailor. 

NIALINGEROR, a military term for one who under pretence 
of ſickneſs evades his duty. | 

MALKINTRASH, one ina diſmal garb. 

MALEkIN, or MAULKIN, a general name for a cat. 


MALMSEY NOSE, a red pimpled ſnout, rich in carbuncles 
and rubies. 


Man oF THE TOWN, a rake, a debauchee, 
Man or THE TURF, a horle racer, or jockey. 
MANTRAP, a woman's comodity. 
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MAanxurAcTURE, liquors prepared from materials of Eng- 
liſh growth. 

MARGERY PRATER, a hen, (cant) 

MARINATED, tranſported to ſome foreign plantation. 

MARINE OFFICER, an empty bottle, (ſea wit) marine 
officers being held uſeleſs by the ſeamen. 

MaRRIED, perſons chained or handcuffed together, in 
order to be conveyed to gaol, or on board the lighters 
for tranſportation, are in the cant language ſaid to be mar- 
ried together, 

MARRIAGE MUSICK, the ſqualling and crying of children. 

Marrow BONES, the knees; to bring any one down on 
his marrow bones, to make him beg pardon on his knees; 
ſome derive this from Mary's bones, i. e. the bones bent 
in honour of the Virgin Mary, but this ſeems rather far 
fetched; marrow bones and cleavers, principal inſtruments 
in the band of rough muſick ; theſe are generally per- 
formed on by butchers, on marriages, elections, riding 
Tkimmington, and other public, or joyous occaſions. 

MARTINET, a military term for a ſtrict diſciplinarian, 
from the name of a French general, famous for reſtoring 
military diſcipline to the French army, 

Macon's MAw?ND, a fham fore above the elbow, to coun- 
terfeit a broken arm, by a fall from a ſcaffold. 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS, a baker. 

Marky, extremely drunk, or ſoundly beaten, 

MawxDIXG, aſking, or begging, (cant) 

MavNnNDERING BROTH, ſcolding. 

MavDpLiN DRUNK, crying drunk, perhaps from Mary 
Magdalene, called maudlin, who is always painted in 
tears. 

NIEALY MoUTHED, over modeſt, or backward in ſpeech. 
Mror AR, a fruit, vulgarly called an open a—ſe, of which 
it is more truly than delicately ſaid, that unleſs it is as 
rotten as a td, it is not worth a f—t; 

8 |  Meccs, 
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Mross, guineas; (cant) we forked the rum cull's meggs 
to the tune of fifty, we picked the gentleman's pockets of 
full fifty guineas. 

Mrrt iow, almoſt drunk. 

MELT, to ſpend; (cant) will you melt a borde, will you 
ſpend a ſhilling ; the cull melted a couple of decuſſes upon 
us, the gentleman ſpent a couple of crowns upon us. 

MEMBER MUG, a chamber pot. 

MErRY ANDREW, or MR. MERRYMAN, the jack pud- 
ding, jeſter, or zany of a mountebank, uſually dreſſed in a 
party coloured coat. 

MERRY BEGOTTEN, a baſtard, 

MkEss MATE, one who eats at the ſame meſs, companion, or 
camerade. 

MEssJoHn, a Scotch Preſbyterian teacher or parſon. 

NIETTLE SOME, bold couragious. 

METTLE, the ſemen; to fetch mettle, the act of ſelf pol- 
lution. 

MipgnieMan's WATCH AND CHAIN, a ſheep's heart 
and pluck. 

MiLlcn cow, one who is eaſily tricked out of his property; 
a term uſed by gaolers, for priſoners who have money and 
bleed freely. 

Milk THE PIDGEON, to endeavour at impoſſibilities. 

MILL, to rob, alſo to beat, or kill; to mill a bleating cheat, 
to kill a ſheep; to mill a ken, to rob a houſe. 

MiLL DOLL, to beat hemp in bridewell, 

Mi1LLER, a murderer, | 

Mint UNCLE's, a pawnbroker's ſhop, alſo a neceſſary 
houſe ; carried to mine uacle's, pawned; new married 
men are alſo ſaid to go to their uncle, when they leave 
their wives ſoon after the honey moon. 

. Mix1K1N, a little man or woman, alſo the ſmalleſt ſort 
of pin. | 

MixT, gold, a mint of money, common phraſe for a 
large ſum, | 
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Msn, a ſhirt, ſmock, or ſheet, (cant) 

Mrs TOPPER, a coat, or petticoat, 
11ss, a mits or kept miſtrets, a harlot. 

MirE, a nick name for a cheeſemonger, from the ſmall 
inſect of that name found in cheeſe, 

Mrx-METTLE, a fi'ver :mith. 

Moas1rEs, bailiffs, or philiſtines. 

Mos, or M48, a wench, or harlot. 

Mofa, a man in the civil line, a townſman, or tradeſ- 
man, a milit. ry term, from the mohair buttons worn by 
perions of thoſe ceicripticns, or any others not in the 
army; the buttons 0: 2. tej men beiwiigalnays of metal; 
this is generally uſed as a term of contempt, meaning a 
bourgeois, tradeſman, or mechanick. 

Mnrr. 2 whore: 

MorLLy, ams aloliy, an effeminate fellow, a ſodomite. 

MoLt THhox:psoNn's MARK, M. T. i. © cn. pty; take 

away this bottle, it best i .cmpion's mark uj on it. 

Moxey, a girl's private parts, common y apphed 10 little 
children, as, take care miſs, or you will they? your money. 

NIoNGREL, 2 hanger on among cheats, a ſpunger; alſo a 
child, whole father and mother ore of different countries. 
T1ONKEY, to ſuck the monkey, to ſuck, or draw wine, or 
any ocher liquor privately out of a catk, by m-ans of 
a Araw, or mall tube; moakey's allowance, mere kicks 
t an ha fpence. 

NuriQ' EEZLR, a maid ſervant, particularly a houſe 
mud. 

NMopvere, the mopuſſes, money. 

NIooxSsHLNE, a matter, or mouthful of moonſhine, a trifle, 
noilung; the white brandy ſmugg'ed on the coaſts of Kent 
and Sutlex, is alio called moonſhine. | 

Moox cuRsER, a link bor, (cant) link boys are ſaid to 
curie the moon, becaule it renders their aſſiſtance unne- 
cellary : theic gentry frequently under colour of lighting 


paſſengers 


MU F 
paſſengers over kennels, or through dark aſſages, aſſiſt ig 


robbing them. 

Mood ML, gypſies. 

Moon EYED HEN, a ſquinting wench, 

Moeszy, a dowdy, or homely woman. 

Moeep, ſtupid, melancholly for want of ſoci-ty. 

MokrcLas, a brown bill, or kind of halbeit, formerly cars 
ried by watchmen, corruption of ere great, or broad, 
and g/ave blade. 

Norris, come morris off, dance off, or get you gone, al- 
luſion to morris, 1. e. moriico, or mooriſh dancing. 

Mor, a woman, or wench, alſo a yeoman's daughter; to 
be taken all- a-mort, to be confounded or ſurprized, mo- 
tionſeſs through fear. 

Nor, a girl, or wench. See mort. 

MorTiHER, or THE MOTHER, a bawd; mother abbeſs, 
the ſame; mother midnight, a midwife 3 a mother in law's 
bit, a ſmall piece, mothers in law being ſuppoſed not apt 
to overload the ſtomachs of their huſband's children. 

MovcierTs, ſmall patcles worn by ladies, from the French 
word mouches, 

MoveEABLES, rings, watches, or any toys of value. 


NMovsETRAP, the parſon's mouſetrap, the ſtate of ma- 
trimony. 


Movru, a noily fellow; mouth half cock'd, one gaping 
and ſtaring at every thing he ſees. 


Mow, to mow, a Scotch word for the act of copulation. 
Mower, a cow. 


Muck, money, alſo dung. 


Mucxworx, a miſer. 

MucKIixNDER, a child's handkerchief tied to the fade. 
MuD LARK, a hog. 

Morr, the private parts of a woman; to the well wearing 


of your muif, mort; to the happy conſummation of your 
marriage, girl, a health, 


MUuFFLING 
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Morrriixc CHEAT, a napkin. 

MuccrtToxians, the ſect or diſciples of Lodowick 
Muggleton. 

Murrticruss, ſick of the mulligrubs, with eating chopped 
hay, low ſpirited, an imaginary ſickneſs. 

Must, an interjection directing ſilence; mum for that, I 

ſhall be ſilent as to that; you fit like mumchance who was 
hanged for ſaying nothing, a friendly reproach to any one 
who ſeems low ſpirited and filent. 

Mum Ass, the monument erected on Fiſh-ſtreet hill, 
London, in memory of the great fire in 1666. 

MuMMER, the mouth. 

MumMPERSs, originally beggars of the gentecl kind, but ſince 
uſed for beggars 1a general. 

MumMPERS HALL, alehouſe where beggars are harboured. 

MuMBLE A 8PARROW, a gambol practiſed at wakes and 
fairs, 1n the following manner: a cock ſparrow whoſe 
wings are clipped, 1s put into the crown of a hat, a man 
having his arms tied behind him, attempts to bite off the 
ſparrow's head, but is generally obliged to deſiſt, by the 
many pecks and pinches he receives from the enraged 
bird. 

Muns, the face, or rather the mouth, from the German 
word mund, the mouth; toute his muns, look at his 
face, 

Mvuxnpvxcvs, bad, or rank tobacco. 

Mus1cx, the watch word among highwaymen, fignt- 
fying the perſon is a friend, and muſt pals unmoleſted ; 
muſick is alſo an Iriſh term, in toſſing up, to expreſs the 
harp fide, or reverſe of a farthing, or halfpenny, oppoled 
to che head. 

MuxsrER PLUMBS, potatoes, (Iriſh) 

MuTE, an undertaker's ſervant, who ſtands at the door of a 
perſon lying in ſtate ; ſo named from being ſuppoled mute 
with grief. | 

MuTToN 
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Francis Battalia, an Italian that munched ſtones. The fol- 
lowing ſtrange account is given us of this perſon, by Mr. 
Boyle, and a much ſtranger by Dr. Bulwer ; I ſhall tranſ- 
eribe them both: © Not long ago, there was here in Eng- 
cc land, a private ſoldier, very famous for digeſting of ſtones; 
« and a very inquiſitive man aſſures me, that he knew him 
< familiarly, and had the curioſity to keep in his company 
<« for twenty-four hours together, to watch him, and not 
< only obſerved that he eat nothing but ſtones in that time, 
c but alſo that his groſſer excrement conſiſted chiefly of a 
'« ſandy ſubſtance, as if the devoured ſtones had been in his 
« body diſſolved, and crumbled into ſand.” —Boyle's «© Exp. 
& Philoſ. Part II. Eſſay III. p. 86. 

Dr. Bulwer ſays, he“ ſaw the man, and that he was an Ita- 
cc lian, Francis Battalia by name; at that time, about thirty 
« years of age; and that he was born with two ſtones in 
c one hand, and one in the other; which the child took for 
< his nouriſhment, upon the phyſician's advice: and after- 
« wards, nothing elſe but three or four pebbles in a ſpoon, 
« once in twenty-four hours, and a draught of beer after 
<« them; and in the interim, now and then a pipe of to- 
cc hacco ; for he had been a ſoldier in Ireland, at the ſiege 
« of Limerick; and upon his return to London, was confi- 
< ned for ſome time, upon ſuſpicion of impoſture.” Bul- 
wer's “ Artificial Changeling,” p. 307. He is ſaid, ſome- 
times, to have eaten about half a peck of ſtones in a day. 
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NMURDERERS. 

Jumes Batſon flouriſhed in the time of James I. kept an inn;. 
in Smithfield, killed his gueſt. 

Sawney Beane flouriſhed at the time of James I. an Eaft 
Lothian man, and a moſt ſhocking monſter ; who with his 
wife, eight ſons, ſix daughters, eighteen grandſons, and 
fourteen grand daughters, were all begotten by inceſt : they 
were all executed at Edinburgh. 

Thomas Wynne, a moſt notorious houſe-breaker and mur- 
derer, flouriſhed in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Thomas Savage, born in St. Giles's, hung for murder. 

Jonathan Hawkins, a Somerſetſhire man, executed at II- 
cheſter. 

Dick Bauf, an Iriſhman, both robbed and murdered. 

Captain Uratz, a highwayman, who murdered Thomas 
'Thyne, eſq. in Pall-Mall.. 

Jacob Saunders, a-Berkſhire'man, executed 1723-4. 

Miſs Mary Blandy, aged 33, executed for poiſoning her fa- 
ther, 1752, by an infuſion of arſenic into water gruel. 
She was a young woman of the moſt excellent natural quali- 
ties and endowments, improved by education. She behaved 
with a degree of uniformity and intrepidity at her trial, and 
during her confinement ; ſhe was certainly either the moſt 
unfortunate, or moſt wicked of women. 

Captain John Jaen, was executed for the murder of his cabin 
boy, at Exeoution-deck. 

NIr. Robert Foulkes, a clergyman, in conſequence of a cri- 
minal intercourſe with his ward, a pregnancy enſued, and 
on the delivery of the young lady, he murdered the child : 
he was executed 1678-9, at Tyburn. 

Catherine Hayes, for the moſt ſhocking murder of her huſ- 
band, was executed about 1725. 


Sarah Malcolm executed 1732-3; for the: murder of her 
maſter, ; 


| Madam Churchill, a common trumpet, and a murderer, ex- 
ecuted 1708, 
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MuTToX HEADED, ſtupid. 

Muzzrr, a beard. 

MyxT. See mint. 

MrzM1DoNs, the conſtable's aſſiſtants, watchmen, &c, 


N 
N A 


AB, a hat; penthouſe nab, a large hat. 
Nas, to ſeize, or catch unawares; to nab the teize, 
to be privately whipped ; to nab the ſtoop, to ſtand in 


the pillory ; to nab the ruſt, a jockey term tor a horſe that 
becomes reſtive. 


NAB GIRDER, or NOB GCIRDER, a bridle, 


Nack, to have a nack, to be ready at any thing, to have a 
turn for it. 

NATKY, ingenious, 

NAILED, ſecured, fixed; he offered me a decus and I 


nailed him, he offered me a crown and I ſtruck or fixed 
him. 


NANNY HOUSE, a brothcel. 

Nayryer ALE, ftrong alc, | 

Nae, to cheat at dice by ſecuring ene chance, alſo to 
catch the venereal diſeaſe; you have napt it, you are in- 
feed; napping, to take any one napping, 1. e. to come 
upon him unexpectedly, to find him aflcep; he caught 
him napping as morſe caught his mare. 

NAPPER, the head; alſo a cheat or thief, 


NAPPER 
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NAPPER or vas, a ſheep ſtealer, (cant) 

Nask R NAskix, a priſon or bridewell; the new 
naſk, Cicrkenweli Eridexell; Tothill-fi-lds naſk, the 
bridewell at Tothill-fields, (cant) 

NAT1ON, an a bre jation of damnation, a vulgar term uſed 
in Kent, Sutlex, and the adjacent countries, for very; 
nation g od, very good; a nation long way, a very long 
way. 

NATURAL, a miſtreſs, a child; alſo an idiot; a natural 
{on or daughter, a love b: gotten, or merry begotten child; 


a baſtard, 

NATTY LADs, young thieves or pickpockets, (cant) 

Naw PosT, Mir. Nawpoſt, a foontlhi fellow. 

NAV WORD, U bye «ord, a proverb. 

NaAZ1E, drunken; nazie cove or mort, a drunken rogue or 
harlot ; nazie nabs, drunken coxcombs. 

NEs or NIB, the bill of a bird, the flit of a pen, and 
figuratively the face and mouth of a woman; ſhe holds 
up her ncb, ſhe holds up her mouth to be kiſſed. 

NEcK STAMPER, the boy who collects the pots belong- 
ing to an aſe-houſe, ſent out with beer to private houſes. 
NECK vi RSE, formerly the perſons claiming the benefit of 
clergy were obliged to read a verie in a Latin manulcript 
plalter, this faviag them from the gallows was termed 
their neck verſ?, It was the fuſt verſe of the titty firſt 

pſalm, Nilcrere mei, &c. 

NEEDLE PuINT, a ſharper. 

NETTLED, teized, provuked out of temper ; he or ſhe has 
piſſed on a nettle, ſaid of one wlzo 1s pceviſh or out of 
temper. 

NEG«oE, a black-a-moor, figuratively uſed for a ſlave; I'I 
be no. man's negroe, I will be no man's ilave. 

New COLLEGE STUDENTS, golden ſcholars, filver batches 
lors, and leaden maſters. 

Nick, to nick, to win at dice; to hit the mark juſt in 
the nick of time, juſt at the critical moment. 


Nick, 


N OB 


NickxAcks, toys, bawbles, or curioſities, 
NickNACKATORY, a toy ſhop. 


Nick NAME, a name given in ridicule or contempt from 


the French nom de nique, Nique'ts a movement of the 
head to mark a contempt for any perſon or thing. 

Nick Nix x, a ſimpleton. 

Nickuupoor, or iN cuuroor, a fooliſh fellow; alſo 
one who never ſaw his wife's ***. 

N1FFYNAFFY FELLOW, a trifler. 

N1c, the clippings of money; nigging, clipping; nigler, 
a clipper, (cant) 

N1GLING, cutting awkwardly, trifling; alſo accompany- 
ing with a woman. 

N1GHT MAGISTRATE, a conſtable, 

N1GHTMAN, one whole buſineſs it is to empty neceſſary 
houfes in London, which is always done in the night, the 
operation is called a wedding. See wedding, 

N1G6tT, a fool, ſeemingly a corruption and contraction of 
the words as idiot. | 

N1IGMENOG, a very filly fellow. 

Nickix, NIKEY or NIZEY, a ſoft ſimiple fellow; alſo a 
diminutive of Iſaac. 

N11, to ſtcel or pilfer, from the German, nemen, to take; 
nim a togeman, ſtcal a cloak, 

N1MGIMMER, a phyſician or ſurgeon. 

Nix Nr, or NINNYHAMMER, a ſimpleton. 

Nitr, a cheat; bung nipper, a cut purſe. 

N1P CHEESE, a nick name for the purſer of a ſhip, from 
thoſe gentiemen being ſuppoſed ſometimes to nip, or di- 
miniſh the allowance of the ſeamen, in that and every 
other article, It allo is applied to ſtingy perſons in 
general, 

NIPPERKIN, a ſmall meaſure, 

Niers, the ſhears uſed in clipping money, 

Nos, the head, 

| R Nock 
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Nock, the breech, from nock a notch. 

Nock, nocky boy, a dull ſimple fellow. 

Nopprx, the head. 

Noppy, a ſimpleton or fool; alſo a kind of buggy or one 
horſe chaiſe, with a ſeat before it for a driver, uſed in and 
about Dublin in the manner of a hackney coach; the fare is 
Juſt half that of a coach for the ſame diſtance, ſo that for 
fix-pence one may have a ſet down, as it is called, of a 
mile and a half, and frequently a tumble down into the 
bargain. It is called a noddy from the nutation of its 
head. 

Nokxs, a ninny, or fool; John-a-Nokes and Tom-a-Stiles, 
two honeſt peaceable gentlemen, repeatedly ſet together 
by the cars by lawyers of different denominations. Two 
ſictitious names commonly uled in law proceedings. 

NorLL, old Noll, Oliver Cromwell. | 

Nox- co, a nonconformiſt, a preſbyterian or any other 


diſſenter. 

NoxkE- sven, one that is unequalled; frequently applied 
ironically. 

Noozp, married, hanged. | 

Nor, a blow, I took him a nope on the coſtard. 

NorFOLK CAPON, a red herring. 

Nokrolk DUMPLING, a nick name or term of jocular re- 
proach to a Norfolk man, dumplings being a fayourite 
food in that country. 

Norway NECKLOTH, the pillory, uſually made of Nor- 
way tir. 

NosE GENT, a nun; as plain as the noſe on your face, 
evidently to be ſeen ; he is led by the noſe, he is governed; 
to follow one's noſe, to go ſtraight forward; to put one's 
noſe out of joint, to rival one in the favor of any perſon; 
to make a bridge of any one's noſe, to pals by him in 
drinking; to noſe a ſtink, to ſmell it; to noſe allo fignities 
to bully. 

NosTRUM 


1 

Nos rRuxu, a medicine prepared by particular perſons only, 
a quack medicine. 

NorTcn, the private parts of a woman. 

NozZZ2LE, the noſe of a man or woman, 

Nus, the neck, alſo coition. 

NuBBING, hanging; nubbing cheat, the gallows ; nub- 
bing cove, the hangman ; nubbing ken, the Seffions 
houſe. 

Nuoc, an endearing word; my dear nug, my dear love. 

NuGccinG DRESS, an out of the way old faſhioned 
dreſs. 

Nurr, to beat; he nulled him heartity. 

Ne uxs, a ſham collar, to be worn over a dirty ſhirt. 

NuxaBERs, to conſult the book of numbers, a term uſed 
in the Houſe of Commons, when inftead of anſwering or 
confuting a preſſing argument, the miniſter calls for a 
diviſion, i. e. puts the matter to the vote. 

NUMBSCULL, a ſtupid fellow. 

Nuxx ERL, a bawdy houſe. 

Nurso, a cully, a fool. 

NoensE, to cheat; they nurſed him out of it; an eſtate in 
the hands of truſtees for the payment of debts, is alſo ſaid 
to be at nurſe, 

NUTCRACKERS, the pillory ; the cull peeped through the 
nutcrackers. | : 

Nors, it was nuts for them, i. e. it was very agreeable to 
them. 

NuTMEGs, teſticles. 

NyPPER, a cut purſe, ſo called by one Wotton, who in 
the year 1585, kept an academy for the education and per- 
fection of pick-pockets and cut purſes ; his ſchool was near 
Billinſgate, London. As in the dreſs of ancient times 
many people wore their purſes at their girdles, cutting 
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them was a branch of the light fingered art, which 1s now 
loſt, though the name remains. Maitland from Stow 
gives the following account of this Wotton : * this man 
was a gentleman born, and ſometime a merchant of good 
credit, but fallen by time into decay; he kept an ale houſe 
near Smart's key, near Billinſgate, afterwards for ſome 
miſdemeanor put down. He reared up a new trade of 
lite, and in the ſame houſe he procurcd all the cut purſes 
about the city, to repair to his houſe, there was a {chool 
houſe ſet up to learn young boys to cut purſes : two devices 
were hung up, one was a pocket, and another was a purſe, 
the pocket had in it certain counters, and was hung about 
with hawks bells, and over the top did hang a little facring 
bell. The purſe had filver in it, and he that could take 
out a counter, without noiſe of any of the bells, was ad- 
judged a judicial nypper, according to their terms of art; 
a faber was a pickpocket; à nypper was a pick purſe, or 


cut purſe. 
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AF, a filly fellow; oafiſſi, ſimple. 

Oak, a rich man, a man of good ſubſtance and 
credit; to ſport oak, to thut the outward door of a ſtudent's 
room at college; an oaken towel, an oaken cudgel; to 
rub a man down with an oaken towel, to beat him. 

OaTs, he has ſowed his wild oats, he is ſtaid, or ſober, 
having left off lus wild tricks, 


Oar, 


O N 


Oar, to put in one's oar, to intermeddle, or give an 
opinion unaſked ; to be ſure, you mult put in your oar. 

O BE JoyYFULL, Fil make you ſing O be joyful, with or 
on the other {ide of your mouth, a threat, implying the 
party threatened will be made to cry. 

Opp's PLUT AND HER NAILS, a Welch oath, frequently 
mentioned in a jocular manner, by perſons (it his hoped) 
ignorant of its meaning, which is, by God's blood, and 
the nails with which he was nailed to the croſs. 

OGLEs, eyes, rum ogles, fine eyes. 

OLD ONE, the devil. 

OLD Nick, the devil. The following ludicrous reaſon is 
given for this appellation, and that of old ſcratch : the 
angel firſt employed 1n forming women, had forgot to cut 
their parts of generation, which the devil undertook to do 
by the following contrivance, he placed himſelf in a kind 
of ſawpit, with a ſcythe fixed to a ſtick, in his hand, and 
directed the women to ſtraddle over it; the pit being too 
deep for the length of his inſtrument, he gave the tall 
women only a moderate ſcratch, but the little women by 
the ſhortneſs of their legs coming more within his reach, 
he malicioufly gave them monſtrous gaſhes, or nicks, 
whence he was called old ſcratch, and old nick. 

OLD Dog AT ir, expert, accuſtomed. 

OLD HARRY, a compoſition uſed by vintners to adulterate 
their wines, alſo a nick name for the devil. 

Orp PEG, poor Yorkſhire cheeſe, 

OLD MR. GORY, a piece of gold. 

OLD ROGER, the devil. 

Orp ToasT, a briſk old fellow, (cant) 

OLD naxp, knowing, or expert in any buſineſs. 

OLivER's SCULL, a chamber pot. 


OLLI1 coMPOLL1, the name of one of the principal rogues 
of the canting crew, (cant ) 


OMNIUM GATHERUM, the whole together, jocular immi- 
tation of law Latin, 
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ONE IN TEN, a parſon, an alluſion to his tythes, 

OxE oF vs, one of my couſins, a woman of the town, 
a harlot, 

OrEN ARSE, a medlar. Sec medlar. 

ORGAN, a pipe; will you cock your organ, will you {noks 
your pipe. 

OscHuives, bone handled knives, (cant) 

OSTLER, i. e. oatſtcaler. 

OTToMy, the vulgar word for a {kcleton j to be ottomiſed, 
to be diſſceced; you'll be ſcragged, ottomiſed, and grin in 
a glaſs caſe, you'll be hanged, anatomiſed, and your ikele- 
ton kept in a glaſs caſe, 

OvEx, a great mouth; the old woman would never have 
looked for her daughter in the oven, had ſhe not beca 
there herſelf, 

OVveERSEER, a man ſtanding in the pillory, is from his ele- 
vated fituation, ſaid to be made an overticer. | 

Our AT HEELS, or OUT AT ELBOWs, in declining cir— 
cumſtances, 

Our RUN THE CONSTABLE, a man who has lived above 
his means, or income, is ſaid to have out run the con- 
ſtable. | 

OrTs, a gentleman of three outs. See gentleman, 

OwL, to catch the owl, a trick praCtitcd on ignorant 
country boobies, who are decoyed into a barn under pre— 
tence of catching an owl, where after diverſe preliminaties, 
the joke ends in their having a pail of water poured upon 
their heads. | 
Owr.Ers, thoſe who ſmuggle wool over to France. 

Ox novsx, he muſt go through the ox houſe to bed, ſay ing 
of an old fellow who marries a young girl. 

O11 oF BARLEY, barley broth, ſtrong beer. 

O1L or GLADNESs, I will anoint you with the oil of 
gladneſs, ironically ſpoken for, I will beat you. 

OYSTER, a gob of thick phlegm, ſpit by a conſumptive man, 
unum viridum gobbum, (law Latin) 


PACKET, 
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AC KE. T, a ſalſe report. 

Pap, the highway, alſo a robber thereon ; foot pads, 
foot robbers; to go out upon the pad, to go out in order 
to commit a robbery. 

PADDINGTON FAIR DAY, an execution dav, tyburn being 
in the pariſh, or neighbourhood of Paddington; to dance 
the Paddington fritk, to be hanged, 

PaD rRoRROWERS, horle {tcalers. 

PAIN TEA, I' cut your painter for you, I'll ſend you off, 
the painter being the rope that holds the boat faſt to the 
hip, (a term) 

PALLAVER, to flatter, originally an African word for a 
treaty, talk, or conference. 

PALLIA#v»s, are thoſe whofe fathers were clapperdogcons, 
or beggars born, and who them themſelves follow the 
lame trade; the female fort beg with a number of chil- 
dren, borrowing them if they have not a ſuthcicaut number 
Gf their own, and making them cry by pinching, ia order 
to excite charity: the males make artificial forcs on dif- 
ferent parts of their bodies, to move compathon. 

Pax, the knave of clubs. 

PAN NAM, bread. 

PAN TER, a hart, that animal is, in the pſaims, ſaid to. 
pant after the freſh water brooks, (cant) 

PANTILE HOUSE, a Preſbyterian, or other diſſenting 


meeting houſe, frequently covered with pantiles, called allo 
a cock pit. 


PANTLER, a butler. 


PAPER SCULL, a thin ſcull'd fooliſh fellow. 
PAPLER, milk pottage, 


PaRINxcs, 


F n W. 

PA, the chippings of money, (cant) 

PAR ELI, whites of eggs, bay ſalt, milk and pump water, 
beat together and poured into a veſſel of wine to pre- 
vent its fretting. 

PaR1:!1 $0LDIER, a jeering name for a militia man, from 
ſubſtitutes being frequently hired by the pariſh, from 
which one of its inhabitants is drawn. 

ParsON, a guide poſt, hand or finger poſt by the road fide 
for direQing travellers; compared to a parſon, becaute 
like him it ſets people in the right way. Sce guide poſt, 

ParsoON PALMER, a jocular name or term of reproach, 
to one who ſtops the circulation of the glaſs by preaching 
over his liquor, as it is ſaid was done by a parſon of that 
name, whoſe cellar was under his pulpit, 

PASSAGE, a cainp game with three dice, doublets making 
up ten or more to paſs or win, any other chances loſe. 

PAass-BANK, the ſtock or fund thereto belonging; alio the 
playing place cut into the ground almoſt like a cock- pit. 

PAT, appoſite, or to the purpoſe. 

PATE, the head; carrotty pated, red haired. 

PATTERING, the maundering or pert replies of ſervants ; 
pattering of prayers, the contuied tuund of a number of 
perions praying together; allo talk or pailaver in order to 
amuſe one intended to. be cheated. 

PATRICO, or PATER COVE, the fifteenth rank of the 
canting tribe; ſtrolling pricſts that marry people under 
a hedge without goſpel or common prayer book, the couple 
ſtanding on cach nde of a dead beaſt, are bid to live together 
till death them does part; to ſhaking hands, the wedding 
is ended. Alto any miniſter or parion. 

PAauUME, to conceal in th= hand; to paume a die, to hide 
a dye in the palm of the hand; he paums, he cheats; don't 
pretend to paum that upon me. 

Paw, a hand or foot; look at his dirty paws. To paw, 
to touch or handle clumſily; fore paw, the hand; hind 
paw, the foot. 

Paviok's 


P E F 


Paviok's wORKSHOP, the ſtreet, 

Pauxcn, the belly; ſome th.nk paunch was the original 
name of that facetious ; rince of puppets now called Mr. 
Punch, as he is always repreſented with a very prominent 
belly, though the common opinion 1s, that- both the 
name and character were taken from a celebrated Italian 
comedian called Polichenello, 

Pay, to ſmear over; to pay the bottom of a ſhip or boat, 
to ſmear it over with pitch, (/za term) alſo to beat; I will 
pay you as Paul paid the Epheſians, over face and eyes, 
and all your d—d jaws; to pay away, to fight manfully ; 
allo to eat voraciouily ; to pav through the noſe, to pay 
an extravagant price. 

PEAacHn, to impeach ; called alſo to blow the gab, ſqueak, 
or turn ſtag, 

PEAK, any kind of lace. 

PEcK, victuals; peck and booze, victuals and drink; 
peckiſh, hungry. 

PECULIAR, a miſtreſs, 

Peccavi, to cry peccavi; to acknowledge oneſelf in an 
error, to own a fault; from the Latin, peccavi, I have 
finned, 

Pp, a baſket, (cant) 

PEpLaR's FRENCH, the cant language; pedlar's pony, 
a walking ſtick. 

PEEL, to ſtrip, alluſion to the taking off the coat or rind 
of an orange or apple, 

PEEPERS, eyes; fingle peeper, a one eyed man. 

PEEPER, a ſpying glaſs; and alſo a looking glaſs, (cant); 
track up the dancers and pike with the peeper, whip up 
ſtairs and run off with the looking glaſs. 

PEEPY, drowzy. 

PEER, to pcer, to look about, to be circumſpect; peery, 

inquiſitive, ſuſpicious; the cull's peery, that fellow ſuſ- 
pets ſomething ; there's a peery, tis ſnitch, we are ob- 
ſerved, there's nothing to be done, 

8 PEG 
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Pro TRANTUMS, gone to Peg Trantum's, dead. 

PELL-NELTL, tumultuouſly ; helter ſkelter, jumbled toge- 
ther. 

PELT, a heat, chafe or paſſion, what a pelt he was in; 
pelt 1s alſo the ſkin of ſeveral beaſts, 

PENANCE BOARD, the pillory. 

PExxNYwoRTH, an equivalent; a good penny worth, cheap; 
penny wiſe and pound fooliſh, ſaving in ſmall matters, 
and extravagant in great, 

PENTHOUSE NAB, a broad brim'd hat. 

PEPPERED, infected with the venereal diſcaſe, 

PEPPERY, warm, paſſionate; 

PERRIWINKLE, a Wig. 

PERK1N, water cyder. 

PET, in a pet, in a paſſion, or miff ; pettiſh, paſſionate. 

PEETER, a portmanteau or cloke bag ; biter of peeters, 
one that makes it a trade to ſteal boxes and trunks from 
behind ſtage coaches or out of waggons. 

PETER LUG, who is Peter Lug, who lets the glaſs ſtand 
at his door, or before him. 

PETTYCOAT PENSIONER, one kept by a woman for ſecret 
ſervices. 

PETTYCOAT HOLD, one who has an eſtate during his 
wife's life, called the apron ftring hold. 

PHAROA, ſtrong malt liquor. 

PrHoEx1x MEN, firemen belonging to an inſurance office 
which gave a badge charged with a phoenix ; theſe men 
were called likewiſe firedrakes, 

PriLisTINES, bailiffs, or offices of juſtice ; alſo drunk + 
ards. 

PHYZz, the face; rum phyz, an odd face or countenance. 

Pickin, pilfering ; petty larceny. 

P1cAROON, a pirate; alſo a ſharper. 

PrckKLE, an arch waggiſh fellow; in pickle, or in the 
pickling tub, in a ſalivation; there arc rods in brine, or 

| pickle 
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pickle for him, a puniſhment awaits him, or is prepared 
for him ; pickle herring, the zany or merry Andrew of a 


mountebank. See Jack Pudden. 
PickTHANK, a tale bearer, or miſchief maker. 


PickT HATCH, to go to the manor of pickt hatch, a 
cant name for ſome part of the town noted for bawdy 
houſes in Shakeſpeare's time, and uſed by him in that 
ſenſe. 

Pick AxINV, a young child, an infant, negroe term. 

PicTURE FRAME, the ſheriff's picture frame, the gallows, 
or pillory. 

PiGEeoN, a weak filly fellow eaſily impoſed on; to pi- 
geon, to cheat; to milk the pigeon, to attempt impoſſi- 
bilities, to be put to ſhifts for want of money; to fly a 
blue pigeon, to ſteal lead oft a church, 

Pio, fixpence ; a ſow's baby; pig-widgeon, a ſimpleton; 
to pig together, to lye or ſleep together, two or more in 
a bed; to buy a pig in a poke, to purchaſe any 
thing without ſeeing it ; pigs eyes, ſmall eyes; pigſnyes, 
the ſame, a vulgar term of endearment to a woman ; 
boil'd pig, he can have boil'd pig at home, a mark of be- 
ing maſter of his own houſe, an alluſion to a well known 
poem and ſtory. 

Pig RUNNING, a piece of game frequently practiſed at 
fairs, wakes, &c. a large pig, whoſe tail is cut ſhort, and 
both ſoaped and greaſed, being turned out, is hunted by 
the young men and boys, and becomes the property of 
him who can catch him and hold him by the tail, above ths 
| beight of his head. 

P1KE, to run away; pike off, run away. 

PIII, or PEELE GARLICK, faid originally to mean ons 
whoſe ſkin or hair had fallen off from ſome diſeaſe, chiefly 
the venereal one, but now commonly uſed by perſons 

ſpeaking of themſelves, as there ſtood poor pill garlick, 


i. e. there ſtood I, 
S 2 PI i. 
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PfIL ATL oo, the Iriſh cry or howl at funerals. 

PiLGRIMSs SALVE, a firreverence, human excrement. 
Priur, a male procurer, or cock bawd ; alſo a ſmall faggot 
uſed about London for lighting fires, named from intro- 
ducing the fire to the coals, 

P1Me wWHISKIN, a top trader in pimping. 

Pix BASKET, the youngeſt child. 

Pixon, to ſteal money under pretence of getting change 
for gold; to pinch on the parſon's ſide, to defraud the 
parſon of his tythes; at a pinch, on an exigency. 

Pix, in or to a merry pin, almoſt drunk, an allufion to a 
ſort of tankard, formerly uſed in the north, having filyer 
pegs or pins ſet at equa! diſtances from the top to the bot- 
tom : by the rules of good fellowſhip, every perſon 
drinking out of one of theſe tankards was to ſwallow the 
quantity contained between two pins, if he drank more or 
leſs, he was to continue drinking till he ended at a pin, by 
this means perſons unaccuſtomed to meaſure their draughts 
were obliged to drink the whole tankard. Hence when a 
perſon was a little elevated with liquor, he was faid to have 
drank to a merry pin. 

PixKk, to ſtab or wound with a ſmall ſword, probably derived 
from the holes formerly cut in both men and womens 

clothes, called pinking; pink of the ſaſhion, the top of 
the mode; to pint and wink, frequently winking with 
the eyes through a weakneſs in them. 

PixTLE SMITH, a ſurgeon, 

P1xXK-ING-DINDEE, a ſweater or mohawk, (Trih) 

PIN MONEY, an allowance ſettled on a married woman for 
her pocket expences. 

PieER, a broken winded horſe. 

Piss, he will piſs when he can't whiſtle, he will be hanged; 
piſs maker, a great drinker, | 

PITCHER, the miraculous pitcher that holds water with 
the mouth downwards, a woman's commodity. 

PT, to lay pit and boxes into one, an operation in mid- 

wifery, 


PIR 


PiRATES., 

None of the bold adventurers were ever ſo much talked 

of in Europe, as Captain Avery: he was repreſented 
to have raiſed himſelf to the dignity of a King, and likely 
to have founded a new monarchy, having, as it was ſaid, 
taken great riches, and married the Great Mogul's daugh- 
ter. He was a weſt countryman. After innumerable pi- 
ratical robberies, he found his way to England, changed his 
name, and lived at Biddeford in Devonſhire. 

Captain Martel, a pirate, who flouriſhed after the peace of 
Utrecht ; after various ſucceſs for ſome few years, his ſhip 
was burnt, and he and his companions, efcaping to a wood 
in one of the iſlands, were never heard of afterwards. 


Captain Teach, alias Blackbeard, was a Briſtol man, and diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf in a privateer, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; he was killed in an engagement, after 
committing depredations as a pirate on the American trade 
for many years. 

About the ſame time flouriſhed Major Stede Bonnet, and 
Captain Edward England. , 

Captain Charles Vane, one of the pirates who ſtole away the 
ſilver, which the Spaniards had fiſhed up from the galleons 
in the Gulph of Florida, and was at Providence when go- 
vernor Rogers came to thoſe parts, who pardoned all that 
colony of rogues, except Captain Vane and his crew. 

Captain John Rackham, who was quarter-maſter in Vane's 
company. 

Mary Read, ]. Anne Bonney, two women pirates, who 
flouriſhed about the ſame time. 

Captain Howel Davis, was one of Captain England's crew. 

Captain Barthol. Roberts flouriſhed about 17 19. 

Captain Anſtis flouriſhed about 1718. 

Captain Worley, chief of a moſt reſolute crew. 

Captain George Lowther, a moſt noted pirate, flouriſhed 
till they were taken by the Eagle floop, in 1722, but 
Lowther, and ſome of his men eſcaped on an iſland. 


Captain 


PIR 


Captaim Edward Lowe, was born at Weſtminſter, 1724, a 
moſt noted depredator at this time. 

Captain John Evans, a Welchman, flouriſhed about the 
ume time, as s did, Captain Joha Philips, who commanded 
the Revenge. 5 

Philip Roach, an Iriſhman, and his company, made a great 
tigure for a little time, but being young men, they were 
ſoon taken. Captain Sprig was a companion in — 
with Lowe and Hawkins. 

Captain John Gows (alias Smith) was executed with his 
companions ; and about the ſame time, Captain Brigſtock 

and William Ingram. 

John Upton, a famous pirate, executed 1729, aged 50; he 
was a native of Deptford. 

Captain Morgan, commonly called Sir Henry, flouriſhed 
about the time of Charles II. 

This moſt infamous of all pirates, was the fon of a ſubſtantial 
yeoman in Wales. His inclination leading him carly to ſea, 
he entered into the ſervice of a maſter of a veſſel bound for 
Barbadoes, who treacherouſly fold him ſoon after he landed 
on that ſhore, When he had obtained his liberty, he went 
to Jamaica to ſeek his fortune. Here he fcil in with ſome 
free-booters, and entered on board one of their ſhips ; and 
having diſplayed his courage on ſeveral occaſions, he in a 
ſhort time became a Captain. He was afterwards V ice- 
Admiral under Manwell, an old pirate of prime notoriety, 
who died foon after he engaged himſelf in his ſervice, Is 
the courage of Morgan had been properly directed, it would 
have done him the greateſt honour : it was, perhaps, not 
inferior to that of Monk or Rupert; and ſeveral of his ſtra- 
tagems were as extraordinary as his courage. But he was 
rapacious, cruel, and debauched ; in the ſame degree that 
he was valiant. The cruelties exerciſed on the Indians by 
the Spaniards, were not equal to what that people ſuffered 
by his orders, to make them diſcover their hidden treaſures, 
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wifery, whereby the diviſion between the anus and vagina 
is cut through and demoliſhed; a fimile borrowed from 
the play houle, when for the benefit of ſome favorite 
player; the pit and boxes are laid together; the pit is alſo 
the hole under the gallows, where poor rogues unable to pay 
the fees are buried ; pit-a-pat, the palpitation of the heart, 
my heart went pit-a-pat ; pintledy pantledy, the ſame, 

PrAiSTER OF WARM GUTS, one warm belly clapped to an- 
other, a receipt frequently preſcribed for different diſorders. 

PLANT, to lay, place, or hide; plant your wids and ſtow 
them, be careful what you fay, or let flip; alſo to bury ; 
he was plantcd by the parſon. 

PLATE, money, filver, prize; he is in for the plate, he has 
won the Heat, i. e. is infected with the venereal diforder, 
a fimile drawn from horſe racing; when the plate fleet 
comes in, when money comes to hand, 

PLATTER FACED, broad faced. 

PLar, to play booty, to play with an intention to loſe ; 
to play the whole game, to cheat; to play leaſt in ſight, 
to hide, or keep out of the way; to play the devil, to be 
guilty of ſome great irregularity, or miſmanagement. 

Plock, courage; he wants pluck, he is a coward ; againſt 
the pluck, againſt the inclination ;z pluck the ribbon, ring 
the bell; to pluck a crow with one, to ſettle a diſpute, 
to reprove one for ſome paſt tranſgreſſion; to pluck a role, 
an expreflion ſaid to be uſed by women, for going to the 
neceſſary houſe, which in the country utually ſtands in 
the garden. 

PruG TAIL, a man's penis, 

PLUME, an hundred thouſand pounds. 

PLume, fat, fall, fleſhy; plumpers, contrivances ſaid to be 
formerly worn by old maids, for filling out a pair of 
ſhrivel'd cheeks; plump in the pocket, full in the pocket; 
to plump, to ſtrike, or ſhoot; I'll give you a plump in the 


| bread baſket, or the victualling office, I'll give you a blow 


in the ſtomach ; plump his peepers, or daylights, give him 
a blow 
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a blow in the eyes; he pulled out his pops and plumped 


him, he drew out his piſtols and ſhot him; a plumper, a 
tingie vote at an election; plump, alſo means directly, or 
exactly; it fell plump upon him, it fell directly upon him. 

Pr.YEr, a crutch, alſo a trader. 

Poc y, drunk. 

PoxER, a {word ; fore pokers, aces and kings at cards. 

Por 1sn, to poliſh the king's iron with one's cycbrows, to 
be 1n gaol, and look through the iron grated windows. 

PoLL, the head, jolly nob, napper, or knowledge box. 

Pol r, a blow, lend him a polt in the muns, lend him a 
knock in the face. 

PoMHACOINISs, aqua pompaginis, pump water. See aqua. 

Po MMF, to beat, originally coniined to beating with the 
hilt of a ſword, the nob being from its fimilarity to a 
{mall apple, called pomelle, in Spaniſli it is ſtill called the 
apple of the ſword, as the clenched firft, likewile ſome- 
what reſembles an apple, perhaps that might occaſion the 
term pomelling, to be applied to ſiſtycuffs. 

Pour kix, a man or woman of Boſton, in America, from 
the number of pompkins raiſed and eaten by the people 
of that country; Pompkinſhire, Boſton, and its depen— 
dencies. 

PoxT1Us PILATE, a pawnbroker; pontius pilate's guards, 
the firſt regiment of foot, or royal Scotch, ſo entitled from 
their ſuppoſed great antiquity ; pontius pilate's counſcllor, 
one who like him can ſay, non invenio cauiam, I can find 
no cauſe. 

Pops, piſtols; pop ſhop, a pawnbroker's ſhop; to pop, to 
pawn, allo to thout; I popt my tatler, 1 pawned iy 
watch; I popt the cull, I ſhot the man, 

Pol Ems, pottage, (cant) 

PORKEA, a hog, a jew. | 

PoRRIDGE ISLAND, an alley leading from St. Martin's 
church-yard, to Round-court, chiefly inhabited by cooks, 


wi cut off ready dreſſed meat of all ſorts, and alſo fell ſoop. 
Possk 
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Possr woBILITAT1s, the mob. 

PosT NvOoINSTTER, a houſe painter, who occaſionally paints or 
anoints polis; knight of the poſt, a falſe evidence, one 
ready to wear any thing for hire; from poſt to pillar, 
backwards and forwards. 

PosT MASTER GENERAL, the prime miniſter, who has 
the patronage of all poſts and places. 

PosT1LLION OF THE GOSPEL, a perſon who hurries over 
the ſervice. 

Por coxvErrTs, proſclytes to the Romiſh church, made 
by the diſtribution of victuals and money. 

PoT HUNTER, one who hunts more for the fake of the 
prev, than the ſport; pot valliant, cc arageous from 
drink; pot wallopers, perſons entitled to vote in certain 
boroughs, by having boiled a pot there. 

PoTuooks AND HANGERS, a ſcrawl, bad writing; the 
pot calls the kettle black a ſe, one rogue exclaims agami 
another. 

PuraTto TRAP, the mouth; ſhut your potato trap, and 
give your tongue a holiday, i. e. be ſilent. 

Pou vp, a priſon. See lob's pound. Pounded, impriſoned; 
hut up in the parion's pound, married, 

PoULAIN, a bubo, (French 
POWDER MONKEY, a boy on board a ſhip of war, who 
butineſs it is to fetch poder from the magazine. 
PowDpE»r1vG TUE, the ſame as pickling tub. Sec pick- 
ling tub. 

PoisoNED, big with child; that wench is poiſoned, ſee 
how her belly is ſ{:yelled ; poiton pate, red hair'd, 
PrAaNnCER, a horſe; prancer's nab, a horſe's head, uſed as 
a ſeal to a counterfeit paſs; at the ſign of the prancer's 
poll, 1. e. the nag's head. 

PrRAaTIiXG CHEAT, the tongue. 

PRATE ROAST, a talkative boy, (cant) 

PzAaTTs, buttocks, alſo a tinder box, (cant) 

PRATTLING 
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PRATTLING Box, the pulpit. 

Py he prays with her knees upwards, ſaid of a woman 
given to gallantry and intrigue, 

PREY, money. 

PRIc k, the virile member; a prick ear'd fellow, one whoſe 
ears are longer than his hair, an appellation frequently 
given to puritans. who conſidered long hair as the mark 
of the whore of Babylon. 

PR1iCcKLOUSE, a taylor. 

PRIEST CRAFT, the art of awing the laity, managing 
their conſciences, and diving into their pockets. 

PRIEST LINKED, married. 

PRIEST RIDDEN, governed by a prieſt, or prieſts, 

Pars, a thief, a cheat, alſo a conceited coxcomical fellow. 

Pr1GsTAnR, a rival in love. 

PRIG NAPPTR, a thief taker. 

PrIGGERs, thieves in general; priggers of prancers, horſe 
ſealers ; priggers of cacklers, robbers of hen rooſts, 

Prx16G1NG, riding. alſo lying with a woman. 

PRINCE PR1G, a king of the gypſies, alſo the head thief, 
cr receiver general. 

PRixcop, a pincuſhion, (Scotch) alſo a round plump man 
or woman. 

PRlxcox, a pert lively forward fellow. 

PxINKING, drefiing over nicely ; prinked up as if he came 
out of a bandbox, or fit to ſet upon a cupboard's head; 
Mrs. Princum Prancum, a nice preciſe formal madam. 

PRINT, all in print, quite neat, or exact, ſet, ſcrewed up; 
quite in print, ſet in a formal manner. 

P«IsCian, to break Priſcian's head, to write, or ſpeak falſe 
grammar. Priſcian was a famous grammarian, who flou- 
riſhed at Conſtantinople, in the year 525, and who was ſo 
devoted to his favourite ſtudy, that to ſpeak falſe Latin 
in his company was as diſagreeable to him, as to break 
his head. 

PrITTLE 
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PRITTLE PRATTLE, inſignificant talk, generally applied 
to women and children. 

PRoc, proviſion; rum prog, choice proviſion; to prog, 
to be on the hunt for proviſion, called in the military 
term to forage. 

ProPERTY, to make a property of any one; to make him 
a conveniency, tool, or cat's paw, to uſe him as one's 
own. 

PRoup, defirous of copulation; a prend bitch, a bitch at 
heat, or defirous of a dog. 

PrRoveENDER, (cant) he from whom any money is taken on 
the high-way, perhaps providor, or provider. 

PrUNELT. A, Mr, Prunclla, a parſon, parſous gowns being 
frequently made of prunella. 

Pry, to pry, to examine minutely into a matter or buſineſs; 
a prying fellow, a man of impertinent curioſity, apt to 
peep and enquire into other men's ſecrets, 

PrcKER WATER, water impregnated with allum, or other 
aſtringents uſed by old experienced traders, to counterfeit 
virginity. 

PuppiNxGs, the guts; I'll let out your puddings. 

Poppixd SLEEVES, a parſon. 

PupDIiNG HEADED FELLOW, a ſtupid fellow, one whoſe 
brains are all in confuſion, 

PUFF or PUFFER, one who bids at auctions, not with an 
intent to buy, but only to raiſe the price of the lot, for 
which purpoſe many are hired by the proprictor of the 
goods on fale. 

PrFFiNG, bidding at an auction as above, alſo praiſing 
any thing above its merits, from intereſted motives ; the 
art of puffing is at preſent greatly practiſed, and eſſentially 
neceſſary, in all trades, profeſſions and callings; to puff 
and blow, to be out of breath, | 

Pur Gurs, a fat man, 

Puc, a Dutch pug, a kind of lap dog, formerly much in 
vogue; and allo a general name for a monkey. 
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PULLY HAWLY, to have a game at pully hawly, to romp 
with women. 

Pume, a thin ſhoez to pump, to endeavour to draw 4 
fecret from any one without his perceiving it; your pump 
1s good, but your ſucker is dry, faid by one to a perſon 
who is attempting to pump him; pumping was alſo a 
puniſhment for bailiffs, who attempted to act in privi- 
leged places, ſuch as the Mint, Temple, &c. it is alſo a 
piece of diſcipline adminiſtered to a pick-pocket caught 
in the fact, when there is no pond at hand. 

Puxcn, a liquor called by foreigners contradiction, from 
its being compoſed of ſpirits, to make it ſtrong, water to 
make it weak, lemon juice to make it ſour, and ſugar to 
make it ſweet, Punch is alſo the name of the prince of 
puppets, the chief wit and ſupport of a puppet ſhew ; to 
punch it, is a cant term for running away; punchable, 
old paſſable money anno 1695; a girl that is ripe for 
man 1s called a punchable wench, 

Pvxx, a little whore, alſo a ſoldier's trull. See trull. 

Puxy, weak; a puny child, a weak little child; a puny 
ſtomach ; puny or a puiſne judge, the laſt made judge. 

PueiL MONGERs, perſons at the univerſities, who make 
it their buſineſs to inſtruct and ſuperintend a number of 
pupils. 

Puppy, an affected or conceited coxcomb. 

PuRE, a harlot, or lady of eaſy virtue. 

PUREST PURE, a courtezan of high faſhion. 

PuRBLIND, dimſighted. 

PuRL, ale in which wormwood has been infuſed. 


PuRL ROYAL, canary Wine, with a dath of tincture of 


wormwood. 

PuxsENETS, goods taken up at thrice their value by young 
ſpendthrifts upon truſt, 

PURSE PROUD, one that is vain of his riches. 


Puxs v or PURsIVE, ſhort breathed or foggy, from being 
over fat. 


PUSHING 
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PUSHING SCHOOL, a fencing ſchool; alſo a brothel. 

Pur, a country put, an ignorant aukward clown; to put 
upon any one, to attempt to impoſe on him; or to make 
him the but of the company. 

PUZZLE CAUSE, a lawyer, who has a confuſed under- 


ſtanding. 
PUZZLE TEXT, an ignorant blundering parſon. 
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UAC, an ungraduated, ignorant pretender to, {kill 

O in phyſic; a vender of noſtrums. 

QUuACKING CHEAT, a duck, 

QvuACcK SALVER, a mountebank, a ſeller of ſalves. 

Qu c, abbreviation of quagmire, marſhy, mooriſh ground, 

QvuaiL PIPE, a woman's tongue; alſo a device to take 
birds of that name, by imitating their call ; quail pipe 
boots, reſembling a quail pipe from the number of plaits, 
they were much worn in the reign of Charles II. 
QUAKERs, a religiqus ſect. 

QUAKING CHEAT, a calf or ſheep, 

QUANDARY, to be in a quandary, to be puzzled; alſo 
one ſo overgorged as to be doubtful winch he ſhould do 
firſt, ſh—e or ſpew. Some derive the term quandary 
from the French phraſe, qu'en dirajje, what ſhall I ſay 
of it. 

QUARREL PICKER, a glazier, from the ſmall ſquares in 
eaſcments called carreaux, vulgarly quarrels, | 
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QrUrARROMES or QUARRON, a body, (cant) 

Quasi, to ſuppreſs; annul or overthrow, vulgarly pro- 
nounced ſquaſh; they ſquaſhed the indictment. 

QUEAN, a ſlut; a worthleſs woman, a ſtrumpet. 

QUEEN STREET, a man governed by his wife is ſaid to 
live in Queen ſtreet, or at the ſign of the queen's head. 

QUEER, or QUIRE, baſe, roguiſh, bad, naught, or worth- 
leis; how queerly the cull touts, how roguithly the fel- 
low looks, (cant) queer, it alſo means odd uncommon. 

QUEER BAIL, inſolvent ſharpers who make a profeſſion of 
bailing perſons arreſted, they are generally ſtiled Jew bail, 
from that branch of buſineſs being chiefly carried on by the 
ſor.s of Juda, the loweſt ſort of theſe who borrow or hire 
clothes to appear in, are called mounters, from their mount- 
ing particular dreſſes ſuitable to the occaſion, (cant) 

QVvEER BIRDs, rogues relieved from priſoa and returned 
to their old trade. 

QUEER BLU FER, the maſter of a public-houſe, the re- 
ſort of rogucs and ſharpers; a cut throat inn, or alchouſe 
keeper. 

QTrEER FIT MAKERS, coiners, (cant) 

Qurkx BITCH, an odd out of the way fellow. 

QUEER BUNG, an empty purſe. | 

(QUEER COLE MAKER, a maſter of bad moncy. 

QR COLE VFEXNXCER, a putter off or utterer of Lac 
money. 

QUEER COVE, a rogue, (cant) 

QUEER CUFFIN, a juſtice of the peace; alſo a churl. 

QrEER DEGEN, an ordinary ſword, braſs or iron hilted. 

QOi:ZER Nick, a bad pair of breeches. 

QUEER NA, a felt, or other bad hat. 

QULCER PLUNGERs, cheats who throw themſelves into the 
water in order that they may be taken up by ſome of their 
accomplices, who carry them to one of the houſes ap- 
pointed by the humane ſociety for the recovery of drowned 


perſons, 
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perſons, where they are rewarded by the ſociety, with a 


guinca each, and the ſuppoſed drowned perſon pretending 
he was driven to that extremity by great neceſſity, is alſo 
frequently ſent away with a contribution in his pocket. 

QUEER PRANCER, a bad worn out foundered horſe, alſo a 
cowardly, or faint hearted horſe ſtealer, 

QUizER ROOSTER, an informer that pretends to be ſleep- 
inz, and thereby overhears the convertation of thieves in 
night cellars. 

To qQUIiBBLE, to make ſubtle diſtinctions, alſo to play 
upon words, 

Qv1pns, cath, money; can you tip me any quidds, can 
you lend me tome money; a quid, the quantity of tobacco 
put into the mouth at one time; to * tobacco, to chew 
tobacco. 

Qu1LL DRIVER, a clerk, ſcribe, or hackney writer. 

Quo Nc, a pocitician, from a character of that name, in 
the farce of the upholſterer. 

Qv1ees, girds, taunts, jeſts. 

QuiRKs AND QUILLETS, tricks and devices; quicks'f in 
law, ſubtle diſtinctions and evaſions. 

Qv1z, a ſtrange looking fellow, an odd dog. 

Qu op, Newgare, or any other priſon; the dab's in quod, 
the poor rogue is in priſon, 

Qvor a, ſnack, ſhare, part, proportion, or dividend, tip me 
my quota, (cant) give me my part of the winnings, booty 
or plunder, 
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ABBIT, a Welch rabbit, bread and cheeſe toaſted, 
i. e. a Welch rare hit; rabbits were alſo a ſort of 
wooden canns to drink out of, now out of uſe. 

RABBIT <£UCXERS, young ſpendthrifts, taking up goods 
on truſt at great prices. 

RABBIT CATCHER, a midwife, 

RAck RENT, rent ſtrained to the utmoſt value; to Ive at 
rack and manger, to be in great diſorder. 

RAFFSs, an appellation given by the gownſmen of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford to the inhabitants of that place. 

RIFF RAFF, all ſorts of mobility. 

Ras, a farthing. 

Ras CARRIER, an enſign. 

Ras ral, an inſpection of the linen and neceſſaries of 
a company of ſoldiers, commonly made by their officers 
on Mondays, or Saturdays. 

RAGAMUFFIN, a ragged fellow, one all in tatters, a tat- 
terdemallion. F 

RAG WATER, a common ſort of a dram, 

RAY DAY, to lay up ſomething for a rainy day, to pro- 
vide againk a time of neceſſity, or diſt: els, 

Rakr, RAKEHELL, Or RAKESHAME, a lewd debauched 
fellow. 

RALPH SPOONER, a fool. 

Ra3* CAT, a he ca:. 

R Ant>37, rank. 

RA3:SHACKLED, oat of repair; a ramſhachled toute, per- 
naps 2 corruption of ranſacked, 1. e. plundered. 

RAatvonisy, a ſet of nonſenfical verſes, r eated in Ireland 
by ſchool boys, and young people, who he been guilty 
cf breaking wind backwards, before any of their com- 
panions, if they neglect this apology, they are liable to 
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certain kicks, pinches, and fillips, which are accompanied 
with diverſe admonitory couplets. 

RANGEING, intriguing with a variety of women. 

Rank, ſtinking, ramiſh, ill flavored, alſo ſtrong, great; a 
rank knave, a rank coward, perhaps the latter may allude 
to an ill ſavor cauſed by fear, 

RANK RIDER, a highwayman, 

RANTALL1ON, one whoſe ſcrotum is fo relaxed as to be 
longer than his penis, i. e. whoſe thot pouch is longer thau 
the barrel of his piece. 

RANTIPOLE, a rude romping boy or girl, alſo a gadabout 
diſipated woman. 

Raye, to rap, to take a falſe oath, alſo to curſe ; he rapped 
out a volley, i. e. he ſwore a whole volley of oaths; to rap, 
means alſo to exchange or barter; a rap is likewiſe an Iriſh 
halfpenny. 

RAPPER, a ſwinging great lie, 

RAPPAREES, Iriſh robbers, or outlaws, who in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell were armed with ſhort weapons, cal- 
led in Iriſh rapiers, uſed for ripping perſons up. 

RarEE SHEW MEN, poor ſavovards who ſubſiſt by ſhew- 
ing the magic laathorn and marmots about London, 

RASscAL, a rogue, or viliain, a term borrowed from the 
chace, a raſcal originally meaning a lean ſhabby deer, at 
the time of changing his horns, penis. &c, whence in the 
vulgar acceptation, raſcal is conceived to fignify a man 
without genitals ; the regular vulgar anſwer to this re- 
proach, if uttered by a woman, is the offer of an occalar 
demonſtration of the virility of the party ſo defained. 
Some derive it from raſcaglione, an Italian word, ſignify- 
ing a man without teſticles, or an eunuch. 

RAT, a drunken man, or woman, taken up by the watch 
and confined in the watch-houſe; (cant) to ſmell a rat, 
to ſuſpe ſome intended trick, or unfair deſign. 

RATTLER, a coach; can, rattle and pad, a coach and. 
horſes, 

P.ATTLING 
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RATTLIxO cove, a coachma), (cant) 

RATTLING MUMPER:, egg o ply coaches, (cant) 

RATTLE PATE, a voſati::, ur{-ady, or whimſical man, or 
woman. 

RATTLE, to move off, or go away; to rattle one off, to 
rate, or ſcold. 

RATTLE TRAPS, a contemptuous name for any curious 
portable pic of m.chinery, or philoſophical apparatus. 
Raw HEAD AND BLOODY BONES, a bull beggar, or ſcare 

chi.d, with which fooliſh nurics terrify crying brats. 

RAlLs. Sce head rails, A diſh of rails, a lecture, 
jobation, or ſcoldiag from a married woman to her huſ- 
band, 

READ, the ready rhino, money, (cant) 

REBus, a riddle, or pun on a man's name, expreſſed in 
ſculpture, or painting, thus, a bolt, or arrow, and a tun, 
for Bolton; dcath's head, and a ton, tor Morton. 

RI cke, to reckon without one's hoſt, to make an errone- 
ous judgement in one's own favor. 

REecruvir, to get a freih ſupply of money. 

RED FUSTIAN, port wine. 

RED LANE, the throat; gene down the red lane, ſwal- 
iowed. 

RED LATTICE, a public houſe. 

RED LETTER Dax, a ſaint's day, or holiday, marked in 
the calendars with red , iu letter men, Roman 
Catholicks, fru ti. ootervation of the ſaint's day, 
marked in red letters, 

RED RAG, the tongue; ſhut your potatoe trap, and give 
your red rag a koliday, 1, e. thut your mouth, and let 
your tongue reſt ; too much of the red rag, too much 
tongue. 

RED SAIL YARD DOCKERsS, buyers of ſtores ſtolen out 
of the royal yards and docks, 

RED SHANK, a duck, (cant) 
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REMEMBER PARSON MEELHAM, q. d. drink about, a Nor- 
folk phraſe. 

REN DEZ vous, a place of meeting; the rende z vous of the 
beggars were about the year 1638, according to the bell- 
man, St. Quinton's, the three crowns in the Vintry, St. 
Tybs, and at Knapſbury ; theſe were four barns within 
a mile of London. In Middleſex were four other har- 
bours, called draw the pudding out of the fire, the croſs 
keys in Craneford pariſh, St. Julian's in Iſleworth pa- 
riſh, and the houſe of Pettie in Northall pariſh. In 
Kent the king's barn near Dartford, and Ketbrooke near 
Blackheath. ATE; 

REPosITORY, a lockup or ſpunging houſe ; a gaol ; alſo 


livery ſtables where horſes and carriages are iold by 
auction. 


REr, a woman of reputation, 

RESURRECTION MEN, perſons employed by the ſtudents 
in anatomy, to ſteal dead bodies out of church-yards. 

REVERSED, a man ſet by bullies on his head that his 
money might fall out of his breeches, which they after- 
wards by accident pick up. 

REVIEW OF THE BLACK CUIRASSIERS, a viſitation of 
the clergy. See crow fair. 

Rnino, money, (cant) 

RHINOCERICAL, rich, (cant); the cull is rhinocerical. 

R1BBALDRY, vulgar abuſive language, ſuch as was ſpoken 
by ribbalds ; ribbalds were originally mercenary ſoldiers 
who travelled about ſerving any maſter for pay, but after- 
wards degenerated into a mere banditti. 

Ris, a wife, an alluſion to our common mother Eve, made 
out of Adam's rib. 

RIB ROAST, to beat; Þ ll rib roaſt him to his heart's con- 
tent. 


RIBBIx, money, (cant) the ribbin runs thick, i. e. there is 
plenty of money. 


Rick FACE, or NOSE, a red pimpled face. 
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R1DGE, a guinea, (cant); ridge cully, a goldſmith. 

RiD1NG Sr. GEORGE, the woman uppermoſt in the amo- 
rous congreſs, that is the dragon upon St. George. 

RtpixG SKIMMINGTORN, a ludicrous cavalcade in ridicule 
of a man beaten by his wife, It conſiſts of a man riding 
behind a woman with his face to the horſe's tail, holding 
a diſtaff in his hand, at which he ſeems to work, the wo- 
man all the while beating him with a ladle, a ſmock diſ- 
played on a ſtaff is carried before them as an emblematical 
ſtandard, denoting female ſuperiority, they are accom- 
panied by what is called the rough mufic, that is frying 
pans, bulls horns, marrow bones and cleavers, &c. a pro- 
ceſſion of this kind is admirably deſcribed by Butler in 
his Hudibraſs. 

RiFF RaAFF, low 'vulgar perſons, mob; tag rag and 
bobtail. 

RIS, fun, game, diverſion or trick; to run one's rig upon 
any particular perſon, to make him a but; I am up to 
your rig, I am a match for your tricks. 

R16cixG, clothing, (cant); I'll unrig the bloſs, Ill ſtrip 
the wench; rum rigging, fine clothes ; the cull has rum 
rigging, let's ding him and mill him and pike, the fellow 
has good clothes, let's knock him down, rob him, and 
ſcour off, i. e. run away. 

Ric, money procured by begging, and beggars fo call it 
from its ringing when thrown to them ; alſo a circle form- 
ed for boxers, wreſtlers, and cudgel players, by a man 
ſtiled vinegar, who with his hat before his eyes, goes 

round the circle ſtriking at random with his whip to pre- 
vent the populace from crouding in. 

Rip, a miſerable rip, a poor lean worn out horſe. 

Riepoxs, ſpurs ; Rippon is famous for a manufactory of 
ſpurs, both for men and fighting cocks, | 

RoasT MEAT CLOTHES, Sunday, or holiday clothes 
to rule the roaſt, to be maſter, or paramount; to cry 
roaſt meat, to boaſt of one's ſituation; to roaſt alio 
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ſignifies to arreſt; 1'Il roaſt the dab, I'll arreſt the raſcal, 
and likewiſe to jeer, ridicule or banter ; he ſtood the roaſt, 
he was the but. 

RokArTroktos and UPROARS, oratorio's and opera's. 


RonraT1oN, an oration pronounced with a loud unmuſi- 
cal voice. | 


RoARING TRADE, a quick trade. 

RogERT's MEN, the third old rank of the canting crew, 
mighty thieves, like Robbin Hood, 

Romy DovcLas, one eye and a ſtinking breath; the 
breech. 

RocHesSTER PORTION, two torn ſmocks and what nature 
gave. 

RoGeR, or TIB OF THE BUTTERY, a gooſe, (cant) to 
roger, co bull, or lie with a woman, from the name of 
Roger, frequently given to a bull; jolly roger, a flag 
hoiſted by pirates. 

RoGER, a portmanteau, (cast) alſo a man's yard. 

RoGues, the fourth order of canters; a rogue in grain, 
a great rogue. 


RomBOYLEs, watch and ward; romboyled, ſought after 
with a warrant. 


ReMEvVILLE, London, (cant 

ROME MORT, a Queen. 

RoMAY, a ſoldier in the foot guards, who gives up his pay 
to his captain for leave to work; ſerving like an ancient 
Roman, for glory and the love of his country. 

Romy, a forward wanton girl; a tomrig. dee Hoyden ; 
Grey in his notes to Shakelpear, derives it from Arompo, 
an animal found in Souta Guinea, that is a man eater. 

Rook, a cheat, probably from the thievith diſpoſition of 
the birds of that name; to rook, to cheat, particularly at 
play. 

RoPes, upon the high ropes, elated ; in high ſpirits, 
cock-a-woop. 
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Roots, ſhe lets out her fore room and lies backwards, 
laying of a woman ſuſpected of proſtitution, 

ROARING BOY, a noiſy riotous fellow, 

Rosy GILLs, one with a ſanguine or ireſh coloured coun- 
tenance, 

RoTAN, a coach, cart, or other wheeled carriage. 

RoT GUT, ſmall beer, called beer a bumble, 

Will burſt one's guts before *twill make one tumble, 

RovERs, pyrates, vagabonds. 

RouT, a modern card meeting at a private houſe; alſo 
an order from the ſecretary of war, directing the march 
and quartering of ſoldiers, 

RovGn, to lie rough, to lie all night in one's clothes; 
called alſo roughing it. 

RouxD DEALING, plain honeſt dealing; round ſum, a con- 
fiderable ſum. 

RouxD nEADs, a term of reproach to the puritans and 
partizans of Oliver Cromwell and the rump parliament, 
who it is ſaid made uſe of a bowl as a guide to trim their 
hair, 

RounD RoBIN, a mode of ſigning remonſtrances practiſed 
by ſeiiors on boar! the king's ſhips, wherein their names 
are wirltten in a circle, fotl.at it cannot be diſcovered who 
ficſt 5:11. dei, or was in other words the ring leader. 

Roucu Alus1C, ſaucepans, fryingpans, poker and tongs, 
marro bones aud cleavers, bulls horns, &c. beaten upon 
and waunccd in ludicrous »roceſtions, 

ROwLaN PD, to g ve a rowland for an oliver, to give an 
equivalcut; Rowiand an Oliver were two knights fa- 
nious in romance, the wonderful achievements of the one, 
could only be cqualied by thole of the other. 

Row, a diſturbance, a term uſed by the ſtudents at Cam- 
briige. 

RC TER, a rude bolſterous fellow; alſo a hound that 
opens ou a ſalfe cent. 6 

Rus, (cant) to run away; don't rub us to the whit, _ 
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ſend us to Newgate ; to rub up, to refreſh, to rub up 
one's memory; a rub, an impediment ; a rubber, the beſt 
two out of three ; to win a rubber, to win two games out 
of th: er, 

RuBY FACED, red faced, 

RuFF, an ornament formerly worn by men and women 
round their necks ; wooden ruff, the pillory. 

RurFrLEs, handcuffs, (cant) 


RuFFIN, the devil; may the ruffin nab the cuffin queer, 


and let the harmanbeck trine with his kinchins about his 
cc'quairron, may tne devil take the juſtice, and let the 
con table be hanged with his children about his neck; 
Tutu: allo ſometimes means a juſtice, 

RuFFLERs, the firſt rank of canters, alſo notorious rogues, 
pretending to be maimed ſoldiers or ſailors, 

RuFFMaNs, the woods, hedges, or buſhes, (cant) 

RuFF MUSICK, See rough muſick. 

Rvs, it is all rug, all right and ſafe, the game is ſecure, 
(cant) 

RuMFoRD, to ride to Rumford to have one's backſide new 
bottomed. 

Ro uo, rum, water, and ſugar, alſo a priſon, 

RuM, fine, good, valuable. 

Rum BECK, a juſtice of the peace, (cant) 

Ru BOB, a young apprentice, a ſharp trick. 

Rum BITE, a clever cheat, a clean trick. 

Ru BOOE, wine, or any other good liquor; rum boozing 
welts, bunches of grapes, (cant) | 

RuM BLEATING CHEAT, a fat wether ſheep, (cant) 

RuM BLOWER, a handſome wench, (cant) 

Rum BLUFFER, a jolly hoſt, (cant) 

Run BUGHER, a valuable dog, (cant) 

Ru Mu BUN, a full purſe, {cant) 

Run BUBBER, a dexterous fellow at ſtealing filyer tankards 
from inns and taverns, 
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Rvuxt cop, a good purſe of gold, (cant) 
Rum cove, a dexterous, or clever rogue. 


Rut CULL, a rich fool, eaſily cheated, particularly by his 
miſtreſs, 


Rum cHvuB, among butchers, a cuſtomer eaſily impoſed on, 
as to the quality and price of meat, (cant) 

Rum cLovT, a fine filk cambrick, or holland handker- 
chief, (cant) 

Run COLE, new money, or medals, (cant) 

RuM DROPPER, a vintner, (cant) 

RuM DUBBER, an expert picklock, 

RuM DUKE, a jolly handſome fellow, (cant) alſo an odd 
excentric fellow, likewite the boldeſt and flouteſt fellows 
lately among the alſatians, minters, ſavoyards, and other 
inhabitants of privileged diſtricts, ſent to remove and guard 
the goods of ſuch bankrupts, as intended to take ſanctuary 
in thoſe places, (cant) 

Run DoxY, a fine wench, (cant) 

Rum DEGEN, a handſome ſword, (cant) 

Ruaz DELL. See rum doxy. 

RuM DIVER, a dexterous pickpocket, (cant) 

RuM PRAWERsS, ſilk, or other fine ſtockings, (cant) 

RUMFORD LiIo, a calf. See Eſſex lion. 

Run FUN, a ſharp trick, (cant 

RuM FILE. See rum diver. 

Rum GAGGERs, cheats who tell wonderful ſtories of their 
ſufferings at ſea, or when taken by the Algerines, (cant) 

Rum GUTLERS, canary wine, (cant) 

Rum GLYMMER, king, or chief of the link boys, (cant) 

Ruud GHELT. Sce rum cole, (cant) 

RUM HOPPER, a drawer at a tavern; rum hopper, tip us 
preſently a boozing cheat of rum gutlers, drawer, bring us 
preſently a bottle of the beſt canary, (cant) 

Run kleks, breeches of gold or ſilver brocade, or richly 
laced vich gold or falver, (cant) 
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RuM MAwND, one that counterfeits a fool, (cant) 
RUN MORT, a queen, or great lady, (cant) 

RuM XAB, a good hat. 

Ro NED, a very rich ſilly fellow, (cant) 

Rum NANT2z, good French brandy, (cant) 

Rum PAD, the highway, (cant) 


Rum PADDERs, highwaymen well mounted and armed, 
(cant) 


Rum PEEPERs, fine looking glaſſes, (cant) 
RuMe AND KIDNEY MEN, fidlers that play at feaſts, 


fairs, weddings, &c. and live chiefly on the remnants, 
Rum PRANCER, a fine horſe, (cant) 
Rum qQu1iDDs, a great booty, (cant) 
RumPvus, a riot, quarrel, or confuſion, 
RuM Rur PECK, Weſtphalia ham, (cant) 


Rum $QUEEZE, much wine, or good liquor given among 
fidlers, (cant) 


Rum $NITCH, a ſmart fillip on the noſe. 

Roux Tor, (cant) See rum degen. 

RuM TILTER, See rum degen. 

RuM TOPPING, a rich commode, or woman's head dreſs, 
Rum vILLE. See rome ville. 

RuM WIPER, See rum clout. 

RUNNING HORSE, or NAG, a clap, or gleet. 

RUNNING sTATIONERS, hawkers of newſpapers, trials, 
and dying ſpeeches. | 
Roux r, a ſhort ſquat man or woman, from the ſmall cattic 

called Welch runts. 

RusHERs, thieves who knock at the doors of great houſes, 
in London, in ſummer time, when the families are out of 
town, and on the door being opened by a woman, ruſh in 
and rob the houſe; alſo houſe breakers, who enter lone 
houſes by force. 
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Rus rv, out of uſe; to nab the ruſt, to be refractory, pro- 
perly applied to a reſtive horſe, and figuratively tothe human 
ſpecies; to ride ruſty, to be ſullen, called alſo to ride 
grab. 

RusTY GUTs, a blunt ſurly fellow, a jocular miſnomer of 
ruſticus. 

Rur rixc, copulating; rutting time, the ſeaſon when deer 
go to rut. 
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ACHEVEREL, the iron door, or blower to the 
mouth of a ſtove, from a divine of that name, who 
made himſelf famous for blowing the coals of diſſention, 
the latter end of the reign of Queen Ann. 

SACK, a pocket; to buy the ſack, to get drunk; to dive into 
the ſack, to pick a pocket. 

SADDLE SICK, galled with riding, one who has loſt lea- 
ther. ; g 
SAD DOG, a wicked debauched fellow, one of the ancient 
family of the ſad dogs, Swift tranſlates it into Latin by 

the words, triſtis canis. 

SAINT LUKE's BIRD, an ox, that evangeliſt being always 
repreſented with an ox. 

SAL, an abbreviation of ſalivation; in a high al, in the 
pickling tub, or under a ſalivation. | 


SALMON, 
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SALESMAN's DOG, a barker. Vide barker. 

SALMON Or SALAMON, the beggars ſacrament or oath. 

SALT, lecherous ; a falt bitch, a bitch at heat, or proud 
bitch; ſalt eel, a ropes end uſed to correct boys, &c. at 
fea; you ſhall have a ſalt cel for ſupper. 

SANGAREE, rack punch was formerly fo called in bagnio's. 

SANK, SANKY, or SANCIPEE's, a taylor employed by 
clothiers in making ſoldiers clothing. 

SANDY PATE, a red haired man or woman. 

SAPSCULL, a ſimple fellow; ſappy, fooliſh. 

SATYR, a libidinous fellow, thole imaginary beings are by 
pocts reported to be extremely ſalacious. 

SAVEALT., a kind of candleſtick uſed hy our frugal fore- 
fathers to burn ſnuffs and ends of candles; figuratively, 
boys running about gentlemen's houſes in Ireland, who 
are fed on broken meats that would otherwiſe be waſted ; 
alſo a miſer. 

Saw, an old ſaw, an ancient proverbial ſaying. 

Sawxwor SANDY, a general nick name for a Scotchman 
as Paddy is for an Iriſhman, or Taffy for a Welchman ; 
Sawny or Sandy being the familiar abbreviation or dimu- 
tive of Alexander, a very favourite name among the 
Scottiſh nation, 

Scan, a worthleſs man or woman. 

SCANDALBROTH, tea. 

SCANDALPROOF, one who has eat ſhame and drank after 
it, or would bluſh to be aſhamed. 

SCANDALOUS, a perriwig, (cant) 

SCAMP, a highwayman; royal ſcamp, a highwayman who 
robs civilly ; royal foot ſcamp, foodpads who behave in 
like manner, 

SCAMPER, to run away haſtily. 

SCAPEGRACE, a wild diflolute fellow. 

SCAPEGALLOWS, one who deſerves and has narrowly 

X eſcaped 
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eſcaped the gallows; a flip gibbet, one for whom the 
callows is ſaid to groan, 

SCALY FISH, an honeſt rough blunt ſailor. 

SCARCE, to make one's ſelf ſcarce, to ſteal away. 

DCARLET HORSE, i. e. a high-red, hired or hack horſe, 
a pun on the word hired. 

SCAVEY, ſenſe, knowledge; * maſſa me no ſcavey,” maſter 
I don't know, (negroe language) perhaps from the French 
ſcavoir. 

SCHEME, a party of pleaſure, 

SCHOOL or VERVs, a bawdy houſe. 

SCHOOL BUTTER, cobbing, whipping. 

SCONCE, the head, probably as being the fort and citadel 
of a man; from ſconce an old name for a fort derived 
from a Dutch word of the ſame ſignification; to build a 
ſconce, a military term for bilking one's quarters; to 
ſconce or {konce, to impoſe a fine, academical phraſe. 

SCOTCH BAIT, a halt and a reſting on a ſtick, as practiſed 
by pedlars. 

ScoTcH CHOCOLATE, brimſtone and milk. 

SCOTCH FIDDLE, the itch, 

SCOTCH MIST, a ſober ſoaking rain; a Scotch miſt will 
wet an Englithman to the ſkin. 

SCOTCH WARMING PAN, a wench, 

SCOUNDREL, a man void of eyery principle of honour, 

SCOUT, a college errand boy at Oxford, called a gyp at 
Cambridge. 

SCOWER, to ſcower or ſcore off, to run away, perhaps 
from ſcore, i. e. full ſpeed, or as faſt as legs would carry 
one; to ſcower the cramp ring, to wear bolts or fetters, 
from which as well as from coffin hinges, rings, ſuppoſcd 
to prevent the cramp, are made ; Scowerers, riotous bucks, 
who amuſe themſelves with breaking windows, beating 
t're watch, and aſſaulting every perſon they mect, called 
ſcowering the ſtreets, 

SCRAN, victuals. 

SCRAP, 
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SCRAP, 2 villainous ſcheme or plan; he whiddles the 
whole ſcrap, he diſcovers the whole plan or ſcheme. 

Scr, a ſcrap or flip of paper; the cully did freely blot 
the ſcrip and tipt me forty hogs, the man freely figned 
the bond and gave me forty ſhillings. Scrip is allo a 
Change Alley phraſe for the laſt loan or ſubſcription ; 
what does ſcrip go at for the next reſcounters, what does 
ſcrip ſell for delivered at the next day of ſettling. 

SCRAGGED, hanged; ſcraggy, lean, bony. 

SCRAPE, to get into a ſcrape, to be involved in a diſagree- 
able buſineſs, 

SCRAPING, à mode of expreſſing diſlike to a perſon, or 
ſermon, praiſed at Oxford by the ſtudents in ſcraping 
their feet 2gain!t the ground during the preachment, fre- 
quently done to teſtify their diſapprobation of a proctor, 
who has been as they think too rigorous, 

SCRAPER, a fiddler; alſo one who ſcrapes plates for mezzo- 
tinto prints, 

SCREWJAWS, a wry mouthed man or woman. 

SCRATCHLAND, Scotland. 

SCRATCH PLATTER, or TAYLO®: RAGOU, bread ſopt 
in the oil and vinegar in whica cucumbers have been 
ſliced, 

SCROBY, to be tipt the ſcroby, to be whipt before the 
juſtices. 

SCRUB, a low mean fellow, emp'oyed in all forts of dirty 
work, | | 

SCRUBADO, the itch. 

SCULL, a head of a houſe, or maſter of a college at the 
univerſities, 

SCULL or SCULLER, a one horſe chaiſe or buggy. 

SCULL THATCHER, a peruke maker, 

SCUT, the tail of a hare or rabbit; alſo that of a wo- 
man. 

SCUTTLE OFF, to run away; to ſcuttle a ſhip, to make a 

hole in her bottom in order to ſink her. 

A's SCREW, 
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Scxkw, to ſcrew, to copulate; a female ſcrew, a common 


proſtitute ; to ſcrew one up, to exact upon one in a bar- 
gain or reckoning, 


Scr x, the riff raff, tag rag and bobtail, or loweſt order of 
the people. 

SEA CRAB, a ſailor. | 

SLALER or SQUEEZE WAX, one ready to give bond and 
judgment for goods or money. 

SECRET, he has been let into the ſecret, he has been cheat- 
ed at gaming or horſe racing; he or ſhe is in the 
grand ſecret, i. e. dead. 

SEEs, the eyes. See daylights. 

SEEDY, poor, pennyleſs; ſtiver cramped, exhauſted. 

SERAGLI10O, a bawdy houſe, the name of the great Turk's 
palace, where a number of women are kept. 

SETTER, a bailiffs follower, who, like a ſetting dog, follows 
and points out the game for his maſter; alſo ſometimes 
an cxciſe man, 

SET, a dead fer, a concerted icheme to defraud a perſon by 
gaming. 

SETTLE, to knock down or ſtun any one; we ſettled the 
cull by a ſtoter on his nob, we ſtunned the fellow by a 
blow on the head. 

SHAFTSBURY, a gallon pot full of wine, with a cock. 

SHARP, a ſharper or cheat; in oppoſition to a flat, dupe, or 
cull, 

SHABBAROON, an ill dreiicd ſhabby fellow; alſo a mean 
ſpirited perſon, 

SHANNON, a river in Ireland ; perſons dipped in that river 
arc perfectly and for ever cured of baſhfulneſs. 

SHANKS, lege, or gams. 

SHANKS NAGGY, to ride ſhanks naggy, to travel on foot, 
(Scotch) | | 

SHAG BAG, a poor ſneaking fellow, a man of no ſpirit; a 
term borrowed from the cock-pit, 

SHALLOW 


| 
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SHALLOW PATE, a fimple fellow. 

SHAM, a cheat, or trick; to cut a ſham, to cheat, or deceive; 
ſhams, falſe lecves to put on over a dirty ſhirt, or falſe 
{leeves with ruffles to put over a plain one; to ſham abram, 
to counterfeit fickneſs. 

SHAMBLE, to walk aukwardly ; ſhamble legged, one that 
walks wide and ſhuffles about his feet. | 

SHANKER, a venereal wart, 

SHAPES, to ſhow one's ſhapes, to be ſtript, or made peel at 
the whipping poſt, 

SHAPPO, a hat, corruption of chapeau. 

SHARP, ſubtle, acute, quick witted. 

SHARPER, a cheat, one that lives by his wits; ſharp ſer, 
hungry; ſharpers tools, a fool, and falie dice. 

SHAVER, a cunning ſhaver, a ſubtle fellow, one who trims 
cloſe, an acute cheat. 

SHAVINGS, the clippings of money. 

SHE HOUSE, a houſe where the wife rules, or as the term 
1s, wears the breeches, 

SHE-L10N, a ſhilling. 

SHE NAPPER, a woman thief catcher, alſo a hawd or pimp. 

SttEEPISH, baihful ; a ſheepiſh fellow, a bathful or ſhame- 
faced fellow; to caſt a ſheep's eye at any thing, to look 
wiſhfully at it. 

SHERIFF's BALL, an cxecution; to dance at the ſheriff's 
ball, and loll out one's tongue at the company, to be 
hanged, or go to reſt in a horſe's night cap, i. e. a halter. 

SHERIFF's HOTEL, a priſon. 

SHERIFF'S PICTURE FRAME, the gallows. 

SHERIFF'S BRACELETS, handcuffs. 

SHERK, to ſherk, to evade; to ſherk one's duty, alſo te 
diſappoint. 

SHIFTING BALLAST, a term uſed by failors, to fignify 
ſoldiers, paſſengers, or any landſmen on board. 

S—T SACK, a daſtardly fellow. 


SHILLA LEY, 
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SHILLALEY, an oaken ſapling, or cudgel, (Iriſ) from a 
wood of that name famous for 1ts oaks. 

SHILLY SHALLY, irreſolute; to ſtand ſhilly ſhally, to 
he ſitate, or ſtand in doubt. 

SHIP SHAPE, proper, as it ought to be, ( f hraſe) 

SHOE MAK ER's STOCKS, new, or ſtraight ſhoes; I was 
in the ſhoe maker's ſtocks, i. e. had on a new pair of ſhoes 
that were too ſmall for me, 

Sno, priſon; ſhopped, confined, impriſoned. 

SHOPLIFTER, one that ſteals whilſt pretending to pur- 
chaie goods in a ſhop. 

SHORT HEELED WENCH, a girl apt to fall on her back. 

SHOT, to pay one's ſhot, to pay one's ſhare of a reckoning z 
ſhot betwixt wind and water, poxcd or clapped. 

SHOTTEN HERRING, a thin meagre fellow, 

SHOOT THE CAT, to vcmit, fiom excels of liquor, called 
allo catting. 

SHOOLE, io go ſku'king about. 

SHOULDER CLAPPER, a bayliff, or member of the catch 
club; ſhoulder clapped, arreſted. | 

SHOULDER SHAM, a partner to a file. Sec file, 

SHOVE THE TUMBLER, to be whippcd at the cart's tail. 

SU9VveErt, to be put to bed with a ſhovel, to be buried; he 
or {he was fed with a fire ſhovel, a ſaying of a perſon with 
a arge mouth. | 

©;:UFFLE, to ſhuffle, to make uſe of falſe pretences, or 
unfair ſhifts; a ſhuffling fellow, a ſlippery ſhifting fel- 
low. 

S3IRED, a taylor. 

Suglur, a lite diminutive perſon. 

SHY COCK, one who keeps within doors for fear of bailiffs. 

SHARK, a ſharper, perhaps from his preying upon any 
one ke can lay hold of, a cuſtom houſe officer, or tide 


walter. | 
Skin FLINT, a miſer, a niggardly man or woman. 


| 
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Stex, ſixpence. 

SIDLEDYWRY, crooked, 

SIGN OF A HOUSE TO LET, a Widow's weeds. 
SILENCE, to filence a man, to knock him down, or ſtun 
him ; filence in the court, the cat 1s piſhng, a gird upon 
anv one requiring ſilence unneceſſarily. 

SILK SNATCHERS, thieves who ſnatch hoods or bonnets 
from perſons walking in the ſtreets, 

StMKIN, a fooliſh fellow. 

| Simon, fixpence; ſimple Simon, a natural, a filly fellow, 

SIMPLES, phyſical herbs, alſo follies; he muſt go to Bat- 
terſea, to be cut for the {imples. Batterſca is a place fa- 
mous for its garden grounds, ſome of which were formerly 
appropriated to the growing of ſimples for apothecaries, 
who at a certain ſeaſon, uſed to go down to ſeleCt their 
ſock for the enſuing year, at which time the gardners 
were ſaid to cut their ſimples, whence it became a popular 
joke, to adviſe young peop!e to go to Batterſea at that 
time, to have their ſimples cut, or to be cut for the 
ſimples. 

SIMPER, fo ſmile, to ſimper like a furmity kettle, 


SIMPLETON, abbreviation of {imple tony, or anthony, a 
fooliſh fellow. 


SINGLE PEEPER, a perſon having but one eye. 

SING SMALL, to be humbled, confounded, or abaſhed, to 
have little or nothing to ſay tor one's ſelf. 
SINGLETON, a cork ſcrew, made by a famous cutler of that 
name, who lived in a place called Hell, in Dublin; his 

{crews are remarkable for their excellent temper. 

SINGLETEN, a very fooliſh fellow, alſo a particular kind 
of nails. 

SIR JOHN, the old title for a country parſon, as Sir John of 
Wrotham, mentioned by Shakeſpear. 

SIR JOHN BARLYCORN, ſtrong beer, 

SIRLOIN, the ſur, or upper loin. 

SIRREVERENCE, human excrement, a t—d, 
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Six TIMOTHY, one who from a deſire of being the head 
of the company, pays the reckoning, or as the term is, 
ſtands ſquire. See ſquire. 

SITTING BREECHES, one who ſtays late in company, is 
ſaid to have his fatting breeches on, or that he will fit longer 
than a hen. 

Six POUNDER, a ſervant maid, from the wages formerly 
given to maid ſervants, which was commonly fix pounds. 

DIX AND EIGHT PENCE, an attorney, whoſe fee on ſcycral 
occaſions is fixed at that ſum. 

SixESs AND SEVENS, left at ſixes and ſevens, in confuſion, 
commonly ſaid of a room where the furniture, &c. is ſcat- 
tered about, or of a buſineſs left unſcttled. 

Six AND TIPs, whiſky and ſmall beer, (Iriſp) 

S12ER, a poor, or inferior ſtudent on the college eſtabliſh- 
ment at Cambridge, called at Oxford a ſervitor. 

SIZE OF ALE, half a pint; ſize of bread and cheeſe, a cer- 
tain quantity; ſizings, Cambridge term for the college al- 
lowance from the buttery, called at Oxford battles, 

SKEW, a cup, or beggars wooden diſh. 

SKEWVOW, or ALL A5KEW, crooked, inclining to one fide, 

SKIN FLINT, an avaricious man or woman. 

SKINS, a tanner. 

SKIP KENNEL, a footman. 

SKIPPER, a barn, (cant) alſo a Dutch ſcamen. 

SK1NK, to {kink, is to wait on the company, ring the bell, 
ſtir the fire, and ſnuff the candles, the duty of the youngeſt 
officer in a military meſs. See boots. 

Skir JACKS, youngſters that ride horſes on ſale, horſe 
dealer's boys. 

SKULKER, a ſoldier who by feigned ſickneſs, or other pre- 


tences evades his duty, a ſailor who keeps below in time 
of danger; in the civil line, one who keeps out of the 
way, when any work is to be done; to ſkulk, to hide one's 
ſelf to avoid labour or duty. 
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SKY FARMERS, cheats who pretend they were farmers in 
the ile of ſkv, or ſome other remote place, and were ruined 
by a flood, hurricane, or ſome ſuch public calamity, or elſe 
called ſky farmers, from their farms being in nubibus, or 
the clouds. 

SKY PARLOUR, the garret, or upper ſtory, 

SLAM, a trick, alſo a game at whiſt loſt without ſcoring 
one; to ſlam too a door, to ſhut it with violence. 

SLAMMAKIN, a female floven, one whoſe clothes ſeem 
hung on with a pitch fork, a careleſs trapes. 

SLANG, cant language, 

SLAPDASH, immediately, inftantly, ſuddenly. 

SLATE, a ſheet, (cant) 

SLASHER, a bullying riotous fellow, { ſriſb) 

SLATTERN, a woman fluttiſnly negligent in her dreſs, 

SLEEPING PARTNER, a partner in a trade, or ſhop, who 
lends his name and money, for which he receives a ſhare 
of the profit, without doing any part of the buſineſs. 

SLEEVELESS ERRAND, a fool's errand, ſent in ſearch of 
what is impoſſible to find. 

SLIPPERY CHAP, one on whom there can be no dependance, 
a ſhuffling fellow. 

SLIPGIBBET. See ſcapegallows. 

SLOUCH, a ſtooping gate, a negligent ſlovenly fellow; to 
ſlouch, to hang down one's head; a ſlouched hat, a hat 
whote brims are let down. 

SLoPs, wearing apparel, and bedding uſed by ſeamen. 

SLOP SELLER, a dealer in thoſe articles, who keeps a {lop 
ſhop. 

SLUBBER DE GULLION, a dirty naſty fellow. 

SLUR, to ſlur, is a method of cheating at dice, alſo to ca 
a reflection on any one's character, to ſcandalize. 

SLUSH, greaſy dith water, or the ikimmings of a pot where 
fat meat has been boiled. 


SLUSH BUCKET, a foul feeder, one that eats much greaſy 
food. 
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SLUG, a piece of lead of any ſhape, to be fired from a blun- 
derbuſs; to fire a ſlug, to drink a dram. 

SLUG A BED, a drone, one that cannot riſe in the morning, 

SLY BOOTS, a cunning fellow, under the maſk of fim- 
plicity. 

SMABBLED, Or SNABBLED, killed in battle. 

SMACK, to kiſs; I had a ſmack at her muns, I kiſſed her 
mouth; to ſmack calves Min, to kiſs the book, i. e. to 
take an oath ; the queer cuffin bid me ſmack calves ſkin, 
but I only buſſed my thumb, the juſtice bid me kiſs the 
book, but I only kiſſed my thumb. 

SMACK SMOOTH, level with the ſurface, every thing cut 
away. 

SMACKING COVE, a coachman. 

SMART MONEY, money allowed to ſoldiers or failors, for 
the loſs of a limb, or other hurt received in the ſervice. 
SMASH, to break; leg of mutton and ſinaſh, a leg of mut- 

ton and maſhed turnips, ( ſea term) 

SMEAR, a plaiſterer, 

SMEAR GELT, a bribe, (German) 

SMELLER, a nole ; ſmellers, a cat's whiſkers. 

SMELLING CHEAT, an orchard, or garden, alſo a noſe- 
gay, (cant) 

SMELTSs, half guineas, (cant) 

SM1RK, a finical ſpruce fellow; to ſmirk, to ſmile, or look 
pleaſantly, 

SMITER, an arm; to ſmite one's tutor, to get money from 
him, (an academic term ) 

SMOAK, to obſerve, to ſuſpect; ſmoaky, curious, ſuſpicious, 
inquiſitive, 

SMOKER, a tobacconiſt. 

SMOUCH, dried leaves of the aſh tree, uſed by the ſinug- 
glers for adulterating the black, or bohea teas, 

SMIICKET, a ſmock, cr woman's ſhift, | 

SMOCK FACED, fair faced, 
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SMovs, a German jew. 

SMUG, a nick name for a blackſmith, alſo neat and ſpruce. 

SMUSH, to ſnatch, or ſeize ſuddenly, 

SMUGGLING KEN, a bawdy houſe, 

SMUT, bawdy ; ſmutty ſtory, an indecent ſtory. 

SNACK, a ſhare; to go ſnacks, to be partners, 

SN ABBLE, to rittle, or plunder, alſo to kill, 

SXAFFLE, a highwayman, alſo to ſteal; inaffler of prancers, 
a horſe ſealer, 

SNAGGs, large teeth, alſo ſnails. 

SNAPFERS, piſtols. 

SNAPT, taken, caught, 

SNAP THE GLAZE, to breax thop windows, or ſhew 
glaſſes. 

SNJEAKING BUDGE, one that robs alone. 

9OSNEAK, a pilferer; morning ſneak, one who pilfers early in 
the morning. before it is light; evening ſneak, an evening 
pilferer; uprighit ſneak, one who ſteals pewter pots from 
the alehouſe boys, employed to collect them. 

SNYEAKSBY, a mean fpirited fellow, a ſneaking cur, 

Sz;EAKER,.a {mall bowl. 

S\EERING, jecring, tlickering, laughing in ſcorn, 

SN I EER, Or SNIGGER, to laugh privately, or in one's 
lleeve. 

Suiten, to eye, or look at any thing attentively, the cull 
inilches, (cant) 

Sx1iTCH, to turn ſnitch, to turn informer, | 

Sir, to wipe, or flap; ſnite his ſaitch, wipe his noſe, 
i, e. give him a good knock, 

SxN:?, a taylor. 

SNA ETL, to cry, to throw the ſnot or ſnivel about; ſnivel- 
ling, crying; a ſnivelling fellow, one that whines, or 


complains, 
SxOR, a nick name for a ſhoemaker. 
SxorrT, a hogſhead, (cant) 
* 2 Sxow + 
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SNOWBALL, a jeering appellation for a negroe. 
S NUB, to check, or rebuke, 


SNUB DEVIL, a parſon, 

SNUFF, to take ſnuff, to be offended. 

SNUDGE, a thief who hides himſelf under a bed, in order 
to rob the houſe. 

SNUFFLE, to ſpeak through the noſe, 

Sve, all's ſnug, all's quiet. 

So Ak, to drink; an old ſoaker, a drunkard, one that moiſ- 
tens his clay to make it ſtick together. 

SOCKET MONEY, a whore's fee, or hire, alſo money paid 
for a treat, by a married man caught in an intrigue. 

SOSSE BRANGLE, a flatternly wench. 

SOLDIERS BOTTLE, a large one. 

SOLDIERS MAWND, a pretended ſoldier, begging with a 
counte: feit wound, which he pretends to have received at 
ſome famous fiege, or battle, | 

SOLO PLAYER, a miſerable performer on any inſtrument, 


who always plays alone, becauſe no one will ſtay in the 
room to hear him. 


SoLouox, the mals, (cant) 

SOLFA, a parith clerk, 

Son CF PRATTLEMENT, a lawyer. 

SOOTERKIN, a joke ujon the Dutch women, ſuppoſing 
that by their conſtant uſe of ſtoves, which they place 
under their petticoats, they breed a kind of ſmall animal 
in their bodies, called a ſooterkin, of the fize of a mouſe, 
which when mature flips out. 


SOP, a bribe; a ſop for cerberus, a bribe for a porter, turnkey, 
or 2a9l r. 


SORREL, a yellewiſh red; ſorrel pate, one having red hair. 


SORRY, vile, mean, worthleſs; a ſorry fellow, or huſſey, a 
worth'ei> man or woman. | 
SOT WEED, tobacco, 


SOUL DOCTOR, Or DRIVER, a parſon, 


SOUNDERS, 
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SOUNDERS, a herd of ſwine, 

SOUSE, not a ſouſe, not a penny, ( French) 

Sousk CROWN, a filly fellow. 

SoUTH SEA, mountain, gin. 

Sow, a fat woman. 

Sow's BABY, a ſucking pig. 

Sow CHILD, a female child; he has got the wrong ſow 
by the ear; drunk as David's tow. See David's ſow. 

SPADO, a ſword, (Spaniſh) 

SPANISH COIN, fair words, and compliments. 

SPANISH FAGGOT, the ſun. 

SPANISH GOUT, the pox. 

SPANISH, or KING OF SPAIN's TRUMPETER, an aſs when 
braying. 

SPANISH WORM, a nail, ſo called by carpenters when they 
meet one in a board they are ſawing. 

SPANKS, or SPANKERS, money, alto blows with the open 
hand. 

SPANKING, large. 

SPARK, a fpruce trim, or ſmart fellow; ſparkiſh, fine, gay; 
a man that is always thirſty, is ſaid to have a ſpark in his 
throat, 

SPARRING BLOWS, blows given by cocks before they 
cloſe, or as the term 1s, mouth it, uſed figuratively for 
words previous to a quarrel. ; 

SPARROW MOUTH'D, wide mouth'd, like the mouth of a 
ſparrow, it is ſaid of ſuch perſons, that they do not 
hold their mouths by leaſe, but have it from year to year. 
One whoſe mouth cannot be enlarged without removing 
their cars. 

SPATCH COCK, abbreviation of a diſpatch cock, an Iriſh 
diſh upon any ſudden occaſion. It is a hen juſt killed 
from the rooſt, or yard, and immediately ikinned, ſplit, 
and broiled. | 

SPEAK WITH, to rob; (cant) I ſpoke with the cul 

on 
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on the cherry coloured prancer, I robbed the man on tlie 
black horie. k 


SPECK'T WIPER, a coloured handkerchief, (cant) 

SPIDER SHANKED, thin legged. 14 

SPIFLICATE, to ſpiflicate, to conſound, ſilence, or dumb— 
found. 

SPILL, a ſmall reward, or gift of money. 

SPILT, thrown from a horte, or overturned in a carriage, 
pray coachee don't ſpill us. 

SPINDLE SHANKS, flender legs. | 

S?IRIT AWAY, io kidnap, or inveigle away. 

SPIRITUAL FLESH EROKER, a parton. 

SPIT, a ſword. 

SPIT FIRE, a violent, pettiſh, or paſſionate perſon. 

SeLIT Row, the ſign of the ſpread eagle, which being 


repreſented with two heads on one neck, gives it fomewhat 
the appearance of being iplit, 
SPLIT FIG, a grocer. | 
SPLIT CAUSE, a lawyer, 
SPUNGE, a thirſty fellow, a great drinker; to ſpunge, to 
eat and drink at another's coſt ; ſpunging houſe, a bailiſf's 
lock up houie, or repoſitory, to which perioas arreited are 
taken, till they find bail, or have ſpent all their money, 
a houic where every ipecics of fraud and extovition is prac- 
tiſed, under the protection of the law. 
DFUNK, rotten touch wood, or a kind of fungus prepared 
for tinder ; nguratively ſpirit, courage. 
SPOON HAND, the right hand. 
SPOIL 1IROX, thc nick name for a ſmith. 
SPOUT, to ſpout, to rehearſe theatricaily.. 
SPREAD EAGLE, a foidicr tied to the halberts in order to 
be whipped, his attitude bearing tcine iikeneſs to that 
figure, as painted on figns, 
SPRING ANKLE WAREHOVzE, Neugate, or any other 
caol, ([r1fp) | 
Sari 
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SQUADB, a fat man or woman, from their likeneſs to a well 
ſtuffed couch, called alſo a ſquab, A new hatched chicken, 

SQUARE TOES, an old man; ſquare-toed ſhoes were anci- 
ently worn in common, and long retained by old men. 

SQUEAK, a narrow eſcape, a chance, he had a ſqueak for 
his life; to ſqueak, to confeſs, peach, or turn ſtag; they 
ſqueak beef upon us, they cry out thieves after us, (cant) 

SQUEAKER, a bar boy, alſo a baſtard or any other child; 
to ſtifle the ſqueaker, to murder a baſtard, or throw it 
into the neceſſary houſe, (cant) 

SQUEEZE CRAP, a ſour locking ſhrivelled diminutive 
fellow. 

SQUEEZE WAX, a £ood-natured fooliſh fellow, ready to 
become ſecurity for another, under hand and ſeal. 

SQUELC1, ſquelch gutted, fat, having a prominent belly; 
ſquelch, a fall, 

SQUIRE or. ALsSATI1A4, a weak profligate ſpendthrift ; 
ſquire of the company, one who pays the whole reckon- 
ing, er treats the company, called ſtanding ſquire. 

SQUIREISH, fooliſh. 

SQUIRREL HUNTING, See hunting. 

STAG, to turn ſtag, a rogue who impeaches his confede- 
rates; from a herd of deer who are ſaid to turn their horns 
againſt any of their number who is hunted. 

STAGGERING BOB, WITH HIS YELLOW PUMPS, a calf 
juſt dropped and unable to ſtand, killed for veal in Scot- 
land; the hoofs of a young calf are yellow. 

STALLION, a man kept by an old lady for fecret ſervices. 

STALL WHIMPER, a baſtard, (cant) 

STALLING, making or ordaining. 

| STALLING KEN, a broker's ſhop, or that of a receiver of 
ſtolen goods. 

STAM FLESH, to cant, (cant) 

STAMNMEL or STRAMMEL, a coarſe brawny wench. 

STAMPS, legs. | : 
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FrAMPERS, ſhoes, 

STARCHED, ſtiff, prim, formal, affected. 

STAR GAZER, a horſe who throws up his head; alſo a 
hedge whore. 

STARING QUARTER, an ox check, 

STARTER, one who leaves a jolly company; a milkſop, 
he is no ſtarter, he will fit longer than a hen. 

STARVE'EM, ROB'EM, and CHEAT'EM, Stroud, Rocheſ- 
ter and Chatham, ſo called by ſoldiers and ſailors, and not 
without good reaſon. 

STATE, to lie in ſtate, a man in bed with three harlots. 

STAYTAPE, a taylor; from that article and its coadjutor 
buckram, which makes no {mall figure in the bills of thoſe 
knights of the needle, 

STEEL BAR, a needle ; a ſteel har flinger, a taylor, ſtay- 
maker, or any other perſon, uſing a needle, 

STEENKIRK, a muſlin neckloth careleſsly put on, as at 
the battle of Steenkirk. 

STEEPLE HOUSE, a name given to the church by Dif- 
ſenters. | 

STEPNEY, a decoction of raiſins of the ſun and lemons 
in conduit water, ſweetened with ſugar and bottled up. 

STEWED QUAKER, burned rum with a piece of butter, 
an American remedy for a cold, 

STICK FLAMS, a pair of gloves, 

STIFF RUMPED, proud, ſtately. 

STINGBUM, a niggard. 

Srix o, ſtrong beer, or other liquor. 

STITCH, a nickname for a taylor; alſo a term for lying 
with a woman. 

STITCHBACK, ſtrong ale. 

STIVER CRAMPED, ncedy, wanting money; a ſtiver is a 
Dutch coin, worth ſomewhat more than a penny ſter- 
ling. | 

STOCK DRAWERS, ſtockings, (cant) 

STOCK 
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STOCK JOBBERs, perſons who gamble in Exchange alley, 
by pretending to buy and ſell the public funds, but in 
reality only betting that they will be at a certain price, 
at a particular time, poſſeſſing neither the ſtock pretended 
to be ſold, nor money ſufficient to make good the pay ments 
for which they contract; theſe gentlemen are known un- 
Cer the diffcrent appellations of bulls, bears, and lame 
ducks ; ſtock and block, the whole; he has loſt ſtock and 
block, a good ſtock, i. e. of impudence. 

STONE DOUBLET, a priſon ; ſtone dead, dead as a ſtone; 
two ſtone under weight, an eunuch. 

STOP HOLE ABBEY, the nick name of the chief rendezvous 
of the canting crew of beggars, gypſics, cheats, thieves, 
&c. &c. 

STOTER, a great blow; tip him a ſtoter in the haltering 
place, give him a blow under the left ear. 

Srour, a veſſe! to hold liquor; à veſſel containing a ſize 
or half a pint, is ſo called at Cambridge. 

S row, you have ſaid enough, (cant); ſow your whidds 
and plant'em, for the cove of the ken can cant'em; you 
have ſaid enough, the man of the houſe underitands 
you. 

STRAIT LACED, preciſe, over nice, puritanical. 

STRAIT WAISTCOAT, a tight waiſtcoat, with long fleeves 
coming over the hands, having rings for binding them 
behind the back of the wearer; theſ2 waiſtcoats are uſed 
in madhouſes for the management of lunatics when out» 
TAagcous, ; 

STRAMMEL. See Stammel. 

STRANGLE GOOSE, a poulterer. 


STRANGER, A guinea. 

STRAPPER, a large man or woman, 

STRAPPING, lying with a woman, (cant) 

STRETCHING, hanging; he'll ftretch for it, he will be 
hanget! for it; alto telling a great lye, he firetched 
ſtoutly. | 
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SrRokr, to take a ſtroke, to take a bout with a woman. 

STRONG MAN, to play the part of the ſtrong man, 1. e. 
to puſh the cart and horſes too, one whipt at the cart's 
rail. 

STROMMEL, ſtraw, (cant) 

STROWLERS, itinerants of different kinds; ſtrowling 
morts, beggars, or pedlars pretending to be widows. 

STRUM, a perriwig; (cant) rum ſtrum, a fine large wigs 
to ſtrura, to have carnal knowledge of a woman, alſo to- 
play badly on the harpſichord, or any other ſtringed inſtru- 
ment; a ſtrummer of wire, a player on any inſtrument 
ſtrung with wire. | 

STRUMPET, a harlot, 

STUBBLE IT, hold your tongue, (cant) 

STULING KET, (cant) See ſtalling ken. 

S Tun, the {lower of fermenting wine, uſed by vintners to 
adulterate their wines, 

STURDY BEGGARS, (cant) the fifth and laſt of the moſt 

ancient order of canters, beggars that rather demand 
than atk, 

Sve, ſtrong liquor of any ſort; ſucky, drunk; to ſuck the 
monkey. Sce monkey. 

SrDs, to be in the ſuds, to be involved in ſome difficulty. 

SUIT- AND CLOAK, good ſtore of brandy, or other ftrong 
liquor, let down gutter lane. | 

SULKY, a one horſe chaile, capable of holding but one 
perſon. | 

SUNDAY MAN, one who goes abroad on that day only, for 
fear of arreſis. 

Sux, to have been in the ſun, ſaid of one that is drunk. 

SUNBUKNT, clapped, allo having many male children. 

SUNNY BAN R, a good fire in winter. 

SUNSHINE, proſperity. 

SUPERNACULUM, good liquor, of which there is not even 
« Crop left uthcient to wet one's nail. 


SUPOUCH, 
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SUPOUCH, a landlady of an inn, or hoſteſs, 

Sus. PER COLL, hanged, perſons who have been hanged 
are thus entered in the jailers books. 

SUSPENCE, one in a deadly ſuſpence, a man juſt turned off 
at the gallows, 

SUTLER, a camp publican, alſo one that pilfers gloves, 
tobacco boxes, and ſuch ſmall moveables. 

SWABBERS, the ace of hearts, knave of clubs, ace and duce 


of trumps, at whiſt, alſo the lubberly ſeamen, put to ſwab 
and clean the ſhip, 


SWADLERS, the tenth order of the canting tribe, (can?) 
who not only rob, but beat, and often murder paſſengers ; 
to ſwaddle, to heat with a ftick ; wadlers is alſo the Irith 
name for methodiſts. | 

SwAG, a ſhop; (cant) rum ſwag, a ſhop full of rich goods. 

SWAGGER, to bully, to brag, or boaſt, alſo to ſtrut. 

SWANERY, he keeps a ſwanery, i. e. all his geeſe are ſwans, 

SWEATING, a mode of diminifhing the gold coin, prac- 
tiſed chiefly by the Jews, who corrode it with aqua regia. 
Sweating was alſo a diverfion praiſed by the bloods of 
the laſt century who ſtiled themſelves Mohocks. Theſe 
gentlemen laid in wait to ſurpriſe ſome perton late in the 
night, when ſurrounding him, they with their ſwords 
pricked him in the poſteriors, which obliged him to be 
conſtantly turning round, this they continued till they 
thought him ſufficiently ſweated. | 

SWEET, eaſy to be impoſed on, or taken in, expert, dex- 
terous, clever; ſweet's your hand, ſaid of one dexterous at 
ſtealing. 

SWEETNERs, guinea droppers, cheats, ſharpers; to ſweeten, 
to decoy, or draw in; to be ſweet upon, to coax, wiedle, 
court, or allure; he ſeemed ſweet upon that wench, he 
ſeemed to court that girl. 

SwWwIO MEN, thieves who travel the country under colour of 
buying old ſhoes, old clothes, &c. or felling brooms, mops, 
&c ; (cant) a ſwig, a hearty draught of liquor. 
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SWILL TUB, a drunkard, a ſot. 

SWINGE, to beat ſtoutly ; ſwinging, a great ſwinging fel- 
low, a great ſtout fellow; a ſwinging lie, a luſty lie. 

SWING TAIL, a hog. 

SWIMMER, a counterfeit old coin, 

SWINDLER, one who obtains goods on credit by falſe pre- 
tences, and fells them for ready money at any price, in 
order to make up a purſe; this name is derived from the 
German word ſchwindlen, to totter, to be ready to fall, 
theſe arts being generally practiſed by perſons on the totter, 
or juſt ready to break ; the term ſwindler has fince been 
uſed to ſignify cheats of every kind. 

SW1IYVE, to copulate, 

5 WIVEL EYED, ſquinting. 

SWOP, an exchange. 

Sw1PEs, purſer's ſwipes, purſer's ſinall beer, 

SYEBUCK, fixpence. 

SYNTAX, a ſchoolmaſter. 


. 
2333 
ABBY, an old maid, either from Tabitha, a formal 
antiquated name, or elſe from a tabby cat, old maids 


being often compared to cats; to drive Tab, to go out on 
a party of pleaſure with a wife and family. 

TACKLE, a miſtrels, alſo good clothes; the cull has tipt 
his tackle rum rigging ; the fellow has given his miſtreſs 
good clothes. | 

Tarry, 
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T AFFY, i. e. Davy, a general name for a Weizaman, St. 
David being the tutelar ſaint of Wales; Taffy's day, the 
firſt of March, St. David's day. 

Tac, RAG AND BOBTAIL, an expreſſion meaning an 
aſſemblage of low people, the mobility of all ſorts ; to tag 
after one like a tantony pig, to follow one wherever one 
goes, juſt as St. Anthony is followed by his pig. 

TAIL, a ſword, 

TAKEN ix, impoſed on, cheated, 

TALE TELLERS, perſons ſaid to have been formerly hired 
to tell wonderful ftories of giants and fairies, to lull their 
hearers to ſleep; Taleſman, the author of a ſtory, or report; 
I'll tell you my tale, and my taleſman. Tale bearers, miſ- 
chief makers, incendiaries in families. 

TALL Bou, a bottle, or two quart pot. 

TALLY MEN, brokers that let out clothes to the women 
of the town, See rabbit ſuckers, 

TALLYWAGsS, or TARRYWAGS, a man's teſticles. 

TAuE ARMY, the city trained bands; to run tame about 
a houſe, to live familiarly in a family with which one is 
upon a viſit, 

TAaxDeM, a two wheeled chaiſe, buggy, or noddy, drawn 
by two horles, one before the other, that is at length. 

TANTADLIN TART, a ſirreverence, human excrement. 

TANTRUMS, pet, or paſſion ; madam was in her tantrums. 

TaxTwivy, away they went tantwivy, away they went 
full ſpeed ; tantwivy was the ſound of the hunting horn in 
full cry, or that of a poſt horn, 

Tae, a gentle blow; a tap on the ſhoulder, an arreſt 
ſhoulder tappers, bailiffs. 

TAPE, red, white, or blue tape, gin, or any other ſpiritu- 
ous liquor. 

TAPLASH, thick and bad beer. 

Tap roo, a beat of the drum, or ſignal for ſoldiers to go to 
their quarters, and a direction to the ſutlers to cloſe the 


tap, 
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tap, and draw no more liquor for them: it is generally 
beat at nine in ſummer, and eight in winter; the devil's 
taptoo, beating the foot againſt the ground, as done by 
perſons in low ſpirits. 

Tas, a jack tar, a ſailor; tarring and feathering, a puniſh- 
ment lately inflited by the good people of Boſton, on any 
perſon convicted, or ſuſpected of loyalty. Such delinquents 
being ſtripped naked, were daubed all over with tar, and 
afterwards put into a hogſhead of feathers. 

TARPAWLIN, a coarſe cloth tarred over, alſo figuratively 
a ſailor. 

TARTAR, to catch a tartar, to attack one of ſuperior 
ſtrength, or abilities ; this ſaying originated from a ſtory 
of an Iriſh ſoldier, in the imperial ſervice, who in a battle 
againſt the Turks, called out to his camerade, that he had 
caught a Tartar, biing him along then, ſaid he; he wont 
come anſwered paddy ; then come along yourſelf, replicd 
his camerade ; arrah cried he, but he wont let me; a tar- 


tar is alſo an adept at any feat, or game; he is quite a 
tartar at cricket, or billiards. 


Tarr, four, itharp, quick, pert. 

TATLER, a watch. 

Tars, falſe dice; tatmonger, one that uſes falſe dice; 
tit for tat, an equivalent, to give one as good as he brings. 


TATTERDEMALLION, a ragged fellow whoſe clothes 
hang all in tatters. 


Tus, beaten. 

TAwDRY, gariſh, gawdy, with lace, or ſtaring and diſcor- 
dant colours; a term ſaid to be derived from the ſhrine 
and altar of St. Audrey, (an Ifle of Wight ſainteſs) 
which for finery exceeded all others thereabouts, ſo as to 
become proverbial, whence any fine dreſſed man or. wo- 


man was faid to be all St, Audrey, and by contraction, all 
tawdry. | 
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TAYLE. See tail. 


FAYLE DRAWERS, thieves who ſnatch gentlemen's ſwords 
from their files ; he drew the cull's tail rumly ; he ſnatch- 
ed away the gentleman's ſword cleverly. 

TarLor, nine taylors make a man, an ancient and com- 
mon ſaying originating from the effeminacy of their em- 
ployment; or as ſome have it from nine taylors having 
been robbed by one man; according to others from the 
ſpeech of a woollen-draper, meaning that the cuſtom of 
nine taylors would make or enrich one man. A London 
taylor rated to furniſh half a man to the trained bands, 
aſking how that could poſſibly be done, was anſwered by 
ſending four journeymen and an apprentice. 

TavLroR's GOOSE, an iron with which, when heated, they 
preis down the ſeams of clothes; a taylor is frequently 


ſtiled pricklouſe, from their aſſaults on thoſe vermin with 
their needles. 


TEAGUELAND, Ireland; Teaguelanders, Iriſhmen, 

TEARS OF THE TAN KAN, ftains on a waiſtcoat, ſuppoſ- 
ed to be droppings of liquor. 

TEA voiDER, a chamber pot. 

TEDDY MY GODSON, an addreſs to a ſuppoſed fimple fel- 
low, or nyſey. 

TEMPLE PICKLING, pumping a bailiff, a puniſhment. 
formerly adminiſtered to any of that fraternity caught ex- 
erciſing their functions within the limits of the temple. 


TENDER PARNELL, a tender creature, fearful of the leaſt 
puff of wind or drop of rain; as tender as Paracel! who 
broke her finger in a polict drink. | 

TEN Tots. See Bayard of ten toes. 

TEN IN THE HUNDRED, an uſurer, more than five in the 
hundred, being deemed uſurious intereſt. 

TERCEL GENTLE, a rich man. 

TERRA FIRMA, an eſtate in land. 

TERMAGANT, an outrageous ſcold, from Termagantes, 2 
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eruel Pagan, formerly repreſented in diverſe ſhews and 
entertaihments, where being dreſſed a la turque in long 
clothes, he was miſtaken for a furious woman. | 

TEsTen, a ſixpence. 

Trick, intimate; they are as thick as two inkle weavers, 

THIEF TAKERS, fellows who aflociate with all kinds of 
villains, in order to betray them, when they have committed 
any of thole crimes, which entitles the perſons taking them 
to a handſome reward, called biood money. It is the buſi- 
neſs of theſe thief takers, to furniſh ſubje&ts tor a hand- 
tome execution, at the end of every ſeſſions. 

THINGSTABLE, Mr, Thingſtable, Mr. Conſtable, a ludi- 
crous affectation of delicacy in avoiding the pronunciation 
of the firſt ſyllable in the title of that officer, which in 
ſound has ſome ſimilarity to an indecent monoſyllable. 

TrincumBoB, Mr. Thingumbob, a vulgar addreſs or 
nomination to any perſon whoſe name is unknown; 
'Thingumbohs, teſticles. 

THIiRTEENER, a ſhilling in Ireland, which there paſſes 
tor thirtcen-pence. 

TutkEr, you are a thief and a murderer, vou have killed 
a baboon and ftole his face; vulgar abuſe, 

THrinrDixs, a cuſtem practiſed at the univerſities, where 
two thirds of the original price 1s allowed by the uphol- 
ſterers to the ſtudents for houtho!d goods returned to them 
within the year, 

Trnomas, man Thomas, a man's penis. 

THoRxBACK, an old maid. 

Trnorovcn CHURCHMAN, a perſon who goes in at one 
door of a church, and out at the other without ſtopping. 
THotoUuGH GOOD NATURED WENCH, one who being 

aſked to tit down, will he down. 

THnoRoOU!Gi GO NIMBLE, a looſeneſe, a violent purging. 

T:oroUGH coucH, coughing, and breaking wind back- 
wards at the ſame time. 

TrHorRoUci 
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THritvEs. The moſt famous of this country, were arthur 
Chambers, who was a great proficient in coining and claſſing 

the canting language; which he would im pudently aſſert, 
was the pureſt Greek in the world. He was one of the moſt 
early utterers of baſe money in this country, and was a great 
adept in picking pockets. He made an exit of his ill ſpent 
life at Tyburn. 


Colonel Jack, famous for his various turns of fortune he was 


a footpad, pickpocket, ſhoplifter, and an adept in every ſpecies 

of low villainy: he was tranſported to America, was reformed, 
and became a worthy member of ſociety. 

Jack Bird, the famous footpad, flouriſhed about the ſame 
time. | 

Simon Fletcher, a famous pickpocket of approved abilities, 
hanged in 1692, aged 53. He was ſuppoſed to be the great- 
eſt artiſt of his age, and captain of all the thieves about 
London. 


Edward and Joan Bracey, proficients in every ſpecies of fraud, 
flouriſhed in 1680. 

William Bew, a moſt notorious highwayman, flouriſhed about 
the ſame time; as did Patrick O'Brien, who was executed 
1689. 

Tom Kelſey, born in Leather-lane, Holborn; a famous 
houſebreaker ; who had the impudence to go to Flanders and 
rob King William's tent. Coming to England, and conti- 
nuing his practices, he was hanged in 1690. 

Nan Hereford, a woman who, in her time, was as famous as 
any robber we ever heard of. She ſtole from linen-drapers, 
lacemen, and mercers, as much goods as were ſuppoſed t> 
be worth four thouſand pounds. She was detected at a lin- 
en-draper's ſhop in Cornhill, as ſhe was ſecuring a piece of 
muſlin, after ſhe had come to the ſhop in a chair, with three 
footmen at her heels. She attempted to ſet Newgate on 
fire, for which ſhe was heavily fettered and handcuffed : ſhe 
was executed 1690, aged 28, 

Ann 
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Ann Holland, a famous thief, whoſe uſual way was, what thay 
call the ſervice lay, by hiring herſelf into the fervice of a good 
family, till ſhe could rob them. Nan Holland could whee- 


dle cunningly ; lie confoundedly ; ſwear deſperately ; pick 


a pocket dexterouſly ; diſſemble without ſeeming to do fo ; 
drink and ſinoke everlaſtingly ; and brazen out all her acti- 
ons impudently. She married Wilſon, a moſt famous high- 
wayman ; ſhe was executed 1705, curſing the hangman. 

Ann Harris (alias Sarah Davis, alias Thorne, alias Got- 
berne), was a molt notorious ihoplifter, and flourihed a 
great while: ſhe begun a child, and was hung at the age of 
twenty years. 

Jack Shepherd, a moſt notorious thief, who ſeveral times 
broke out of priſon, and had his hands and feet ſo completely 
at command, that he could contract them, ſo as to withdraw 
them from his fetters : he flouriſhed in the time of Jonathan 
Wild. One of the molt ſingular proficients in every ſpecies 
of thieving and cheating, in the laſt century, was 

Mary Frith, or Moll Cut-purſe, a woman of a maſculine 
Þirit and make, who was commonly ſuppoſed to have been 
an hermaphrodite, practiſed, or was inſtrumental to, almoſt 
every crime, and wild frolick, which is notorious in the moſt 
abandoned, and eccentric of both ſexes. She was infamous 
as a proſtitute and procureſs, a fortune-teller, a pick-pock- 
et, a thief, and a receiver of ſtolen goods ;* ſhe was alſo 
concerned with a dexterous ſcribe in forging hands. Her 
moſt ſignal exploit was robbing General Fairfax, upon 
Hounflow Heath, for which ſhe was ſent to Newgate ; but 
was, by proper application of a large ſum of money, ſoon 


* She made this trade very adyant1geous, having acted much upon the ſame 
plan that Jonathan Wild did, in the reign of George I. keeping a corre pond- 
ence with moſt thieves of that time; and was particularly intimate with 
Mul!-Sack, a we:l-xnown chimney-ſweeper and thief; who once left her in 


pawn for a conſiderable tavern reckoning; from which time ſhe dropped his 
* QUE Auer, 
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Seehere the Pre ſid ee 9th puff, Trade 
Mercuryes ſecond. Venus onely May 


Doblet and breeches in a llu form driſge 


the FEmaleHumurrist a Kick (haw mefie 
Here no a tl action that_vour fancy rect s 
But if her FEATURES pleaſe not read heir EATS 


London Publizhed 1793. by beute... 


THI 


ſt at liberty. She well knew, like other robbers, in high 
life, how to make the produce of her accumulated crimes 
the means of her protection, and to live luxuriouſly upon 
the ſpoils of the public. She died of the dropſy, in the 
75th year of her age, but would probably have died ſooner, 
it the had not ſoaked tobacco; in the frequent uſe of which 
ſhe long indulged herſelf. It was, at this time, almoſt as 
rare a ſight to ſee a woman with a pipe, as to fee one of the 
ſex in man's apparel. Nat. Field, in his comedy, called 

\ « Amends for the Ladies,“ has diſplayed ſome of the merry 
pranks of Moll Cut-purſe. She is alſo mentioned by Butler 
and Swift, in the following lines: 


5 | « He Trulla lov'd, Trulla more bright 
Than burniſh'd armour of her Knight; 
% A bold Virago, ſtout and tall, 
As Joan of France, or Engliſh Mall.” * 


Hudibras. 


* The ballads paſted on the wall, 
* Of Joan of France, and Engliſh Mall,” 


Baucis and Philemon. 


John Selman, who was executed near Charing- eroſs, 1612. 
| This man was hanged for picking the pocket of Leonard 
Barry, ſervant to lord Harrington, during divine ſervice. 
The author of the narrative of Selman magnihes the n, 
as he was dreſſed like a gentleman. + 


In 


* A.ontraftion of Mary; it is ſtill uſed tn the weſt, among the common 
people. Hence it derived the diminutive Malkin, or Mywkin (a kind of 


loaſe mop, made of clouts, for ſweeping the oven), a tem often applicd to a 
dirty flaticrnly wench; but it originally ſign. ies no mare than Little Moll. 


+ It. is well known, that Jonathan Wild uſ-:d to equip his emiſſaries with gen- 
teel dreſſes, aud ſend tym to church, or any othei place where he nad eaſon 
to believe there would be a crowd, The greateit booty that they arc uppo- 
led to have gained for him, in one day, was at an inſtallation at Windſor, 

wirre 


THI 


Tn the time of James I. flouriſhed the following character. 
Mulled Sack, a fantaſtic and humourous chimney ſweeper, ſo 
called. He is in a cap and feather, and laced band: his 
cloak is tucked up, and coat ragged ; he has a ſcarf on his 
arm; on his left leg is a faſhionable boot, with a ſpur ; on u 
right foot is a ſhoe with a roſe : he has a ſword by his ſide, 
and a holly buſh and pole on his ſhoulder ; in his left hand is 
another pole with a horn on it: a pipe, out of which iſſues 
ſmoke, is in his right hand.* At the bottom are the follow- 
Ing lines. 

I walke the Strand and Weſtminſter, and ſcorne 

To march i' the cittie, though I bear the herne. 

My feather and my yellow band accord 

To prove me courtier ; my boote, ſpur, and ſword, 

My ſmokinge pipe, ſcarf, garter, roſe on ſhoe, 

Shew my brave mind t'affect what gallants doe, 

I ſing, dance, drink, and merrily paſſe the day, 

And like a chimney ſweepe all care away. 


I never ſaw this print but in a very curious and valuable vo- 
lume of Engliſh portraits by the old engravers, collected in 
the reign of Charles I. and now in the poſſeſſion of John 
Delabere, Eſq. of Cheltenham, in Gloucefterſhire, 


where they handed and aſſiſted the ladies in the throng, and robbed them of 
their watches and diamond girdle buckles. Some of cheſe fellows, eſpecially 
ſuch as wore ted coats and laced hats, were ſoon obſerved to aſſume great 
airs, and fancy themſelves as good gentlemen as Jonathan himſelf. Hence it 
Was, that they were very ſhortly brought to the gallows. One would ima- 
gine, that this arch-thief had been informed of the practice of Eutrapelus: 


Cuicungue nocere volebat 


V:timenta dabat preti:ſa. Hom. 


* This medley of the dreſs of the man of faſhion and rhe chimney-ſweeper, i: 
not unlike that which Laſſels mentions in h. age of Italy,“ where he 
deſcribes a carnival at Rome. But neve:,” ſays the author, © did any maſ- 
% carade pleaſe like that ſpeculative Italian, who mocked both the French 
and the Spaniards at once, by walking up and downe the ſtreet, clad halt 
„ like a Don, and half like a Monſicur,” &c, Laſſel's “ Voyage,” part ii. 
. 199, &c. 
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THroRovcH STITCH, to go thorough ſtitch, to ſtick at 
nothing, over ſhoes, over boots. 

Triorvs, to be, or fit upon thorns, to be uneaſy, impatient, 
anxious for an event, 

TREE LEGGED MARE, or STOOL, the gallows, formerly 
conſiſting of three poſts, over which were laid three tranſ- 
verle beams, This clumſey machine has lately given 
place to an elegant contrivance, called the new drop, by 
which the ute of that vulgar vehicle a cart, or mechanical 
inſtrument a Jadder, are alſo avoided; the patients being 
left ſuſpended, by the dropping down of that part cf the 
floor on which they ſtand, This invention was firſt made 
ule of for a peer. 

THREE THREADS, half common ale, mixed with ſtale and 
double beer, 

THREPPs, threepence, 

THROTTLE, the throat, or gullet. 

Tugons, threepence. 

THuMB, by rule of thumb, to do a thing by dint of 
practice. 

TruMMIKINs, an inſtrument formerly uſed in Scotland, 
like a vice, to pinch the thumbs of perions accuſed of 
different crimes, in order to extort confeffion. 

THwaACK, a great blow with a ſtick acroſs the ſhoulders, 

TIB, a young lals, 

T1iz or THE Bur TERV, a gooſe; (cant) Saint Tibb's 
evening, the evening of the laſt day, or day of judgement; 
he will pay you on St. Tibb's eve, (Iriſb) 

Tick, to run o' tick, to take up goods upon truſt, to run in 
debt. 


T1iCcKLE TEXT, a parſon. 

T1CKLE PITCHER, a thirſty fellow, a ſot. 
TickLE TAIL, a rod, or ſchoolmaſter. 
T1CKRUM, a licence, 

'Ttdy, neat. 


Aa TirFixo, 


ä 


Tirrixc, eating, or drinking out of meal time, diſputing 
or falun cut, alſo lyin, with a wench; a tiff of punch 
a ſma' bod of punch. 

TILTER, a ſword; to to fight witha ſword; to run 
fa tilt againſt one, allutcu to the ancient tilting with 
tlie ance, 

Tra wHis«Y, a light one horſe chaiſe without a head. 

T1M+tR COE, a man with a wooden leg. 

TIN, little. 

Tir, to © 2, or lend; tip me your daddle, give me your 
hand; tip me a hog, give me a ſhilling ; to tip the lion, 
flatten a man' ole with the thumb, and the ſame time 
ad his mou with the fingers, thereby giving him a 
1 like count-nance; to tip the velvet, tongueing 
a we tip all an, to knock dowa all the nine pins 
at once, à the ne of bowls, or ſkittles. Tipping at theſe 
games, is ilight tanching the tops of the pins with the 
bowl; tip, a draught, don't ſpoil his tip; ripple, liquor; 
tippiers, tots who are continually ſipping; tipſey, almoſt 
drunk. 

Tir Tor, the beſt, perhaps from fruit, that growing at the 
top of the tree being generally the beſt, as partaking moſt 
of the ſun; a tip top workman, the beſt, or moſt excellent 
workman, 5 

T1PPERARY FORTUNE, two town lands, ſtream's town, 
and ballinocack, 1aid of Iriſh women without fortune. 

TiRIxc, dreſſing, perhaps abbreviation of attiring ; tiring 
„emen, or tre women, women that uled to cut ladies 
hair, and dreſs them. | 

II fox TAT, an equivalent. 

TIr, a horſe; a pretty little tit, a ſmart little girl; a tit, 
or tid bit, a delicate morſel; tommy tit, a ſinart lively 
little fellow. 

T1TTER, to titter, to ſuppreſs a laugh. 

TIT III TATTLE, idle diſcourſe, ſcandal, women's talk, 
or iinall talk. 


TITTER 
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TirrEx TATTER, one reeling, and ready to fall at the 
leaſt touch, alſo the childiſh amuſement of riding upon 
the two ends of a plank, poiſed on a prop put underneath 
its center, called alſo ſee ſaw ; perhaps tatter is a ruſtic 
pronunciation of totter. 

Toap EATER, a poor female relation, an humble compani- 
on, or reduced gentlewoman in a great family, the ſtand- 
ing but, on which all kinds of practical jokes are played 
off, and all ill humours vented. This appellation is derived 
from a mountebank's ſervant, on whom all experiments 
uſed to be made in public, by the doctor, his maſter, 
among which was the eating of toads, formerly ſuppoſed 
poiſonous ; ſwallowing toads is here figuratively meant for 
ſwallowing, or putting up with inſalts, as diſagreeable to a 
perſon of feeling, as toads to the ſtomach, 

Toap iN A HOLE, meat baked, or boilcd in pye cruſt ; 
he or ſhe ſits like a toad on a chopping block, a ſaying of 
any one who fits ill on horſeback; as much need of it 
as a toad of a fide pocket, ſaid of a perſon who deſires any 
thing, for which he has no real occaſion. 

ToasTING IRON, or CHEESE TOASTER, a ſword. 

Topo, beat all to a todge, ſaid of any thing beat to maſh, 

TocE, a coat, (cant) 

Tocmans, a cloak, (cant) 

TokkEx, the plague, alſo the venereal diſeaſe; ſhe tipped 
him the token, ſhe gave him a clap or pox. ; 


Tor, or TOLEDO, a ſword, from Spaniſh ſw-rds made at 


Toledo, which place was famous for ſword blades of an 
extraordinary temper. | 

Tou T—D MAY, a night man, one who empties neceſſacy 
houſes, 

Tou E0Y, a romping girl, who prefers the amuſements 


uſed by boys, to thoſe of her on lex, 
A2 2 Tom 
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Ton or BEDLAM, the ſame as abram man. 

Ton cox, a ſimple fellow. 

Tom THUMB, a dwarf, a little hop-o-my- thumb. 

Tom Lox, a tireſome ſtory teller; it is coming by Tom 


Long the carrier, ſaid of any thing that has been long ex- 
pected. 


Toxcvr Pap, a ſcold, or nimble tongued perſon. 

Toxy, a ſilly fellow, or ninney ; a meer tony, a ſimpleton. 

Toor, the inſtiument of any perſon, or faction, a cat's paws 
See cat's paw, 

Toe, to cheat, or trick, alſo to inſult ; he thought to have 
topped upon me; Top, the ſignal among taylors for ſnuf- 
fing the candles, he who laſt pronounces that word, is ob- 
liged to get up and perform the operation, 

Tor D1vER, a lover of women; an old top diver, one who 
has loved old hat in his time. 

TopER, one that loves his bottle, a ſoaker, See ſoak, 

Tor Ax, drunk. 

ToePixG FELLOW, one at the top, or head of his pro- 
feſſion. 

TopeinG CHEAT, the gallows, (cant) 

TorpinG cove, the hangman, (cant) 

Tors TURvVY, the top fide Yother war, i. e. the wrong 
fide vpwards, ſome explain it, the top fide turf ways, turf 
being always laid the wrong fide upwards. 

TokcHecuUL, bumiodder. | 

TorMENTOR OF CATGUT, a fiddler. 

Tory, an advocate ſor abſolute monarchy, alſo an Triſh 
vagabond, robber, or rapparcc. 

Tosr, or TOAST, a health, alio a beautiful woman whoſe 
health is often drank by men; the origin of this term 


was (as it is faid) this, a beautiful lady bathing in a cold 
bath ; one of her adtaiters out of gallantry drauk ſome of 
the water, whereupon another of her lovers obſerved, he 

| never 


| 
| 
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never drank in the morning, but he would kiſs the toaſt, 
and immediately ſaluted the lady. 

Toss por, a drunkard; a toſs off, manual pollution. 

Torry HEADED, giddy, hair brained. 

Toucn, to touch, to get money from any one, alſo to 
arreſt; touched in the wind, broken winded ; touched in 
the head, inſane, crazy; to touch up a woman, to have 
carnal knowledge of her. 

Tour, a look out houlc, or eminence. 

TovTixc, from tuare, to look about, publicans foreſtalling 
gueſts, or meeting them on the road, and begging their 
cuſtom, allo thicves, or ſmugglers on the look out, to ſee 
that the coaſt is clear ;z touting ken, the bar of a public 
houſe. 

TowER, clipp:d money, (cant) they have been round the 
tower Wil It, 

TowER HILL PLAY, a {lap on the face, and a kick on the 
breech, 

Towx BULL, a common whore maſter; to roar like a 
town bull, to cry, or bellow aloud. 

TowRex, to overiook, to riſe aloft, as in a high tower. 
ToweEL, an oaken towel, a cudgel; to rub one down wit! 
an oaken towel, to beat, or cudgel. 

Tow Row, a grenadier; the tow row club, a club or 
ſociety of the grenadier officers of the line, 

In ack, to go; track up the dancers, go up ſtairs, (cant) 
TAP, to underſtand trap, to know one's own intereſt. 
Trar $TICKs, thin legs, from the fticks with which boys 
play at trap ball, Gambs. | 
Ta aAvTLLER, to top the traveller, to tell wonderful foric:, 
to romance. | 
TraPrs, a flatternly woman, a carelefs fluttiſſi woman, 
TRANSNEAR, to come up with any body. 
TRANSLATORS, ſellers of old mendzd ſhocs and Loos, 
between coblers and ſhoemakers, 

Taar.- 
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TRANSMOGRAPHY, or TRANSMIGRIFY, to patch up, 
vamp, or alter. 

TRANTER See crocker. 

TR AAN, to inveigle, or inſnare. 

TRA Es, an indolent flatternly woman. 

TRAY TRIP, an ancient game like Scotch hop, played on 
a pavement, marked out with chalk into different com- 
partments. 

TREsSWINSs, threepence. 

TIB, a priſon, perhaps from tribulation. 

TRIGRYMATE, an idle female companion. 

TRI, tate, dreſs; in a fad trim, dirty, alſo ſpruce, or fine, 
a trim fellow, | 

TxiM TRAM, like maſter, like man. 

Tx1MMING, cheating, changing fide, or beating; I'll trim 
his jacket, I'll threſh him; to be trimmed, to be ſhaved, 
I'll juſt ſtep and get trimmed, 

TRixE, to hang, alſo tyburn. 

Tr1N1NG, hanging. 

TalixkETs, toys, bawbles, or nicknacks. 

TrINGUM TRANGUM, a whim, or maggot. 

Tx1y, a ſhort voyage, or journey, a falſe ſtep, or ſtumble, 
an error in the tongue, a baſtard; ſhe has made a trip, ſhe 
has had a baſtard. 

Txr12PE, the belly, or guts; Mr. Double Tripe, a fat man; 
tripes and trullibubs, the entrails, alſo a jeering appellation 
for a fat man, 

TROLL, to loiter, or ſaunter about. 

TrOLLY LOLLY, coarſe lace, once much in faſhion. 

TroLLoy, a luſty coarſe fluttiſh woman. 

TROOPER, half-a-crown; you will die the death of a 
trooper's horſe, that is with your ſhoes on, a jocular me- 

- thod of telling any one he will be hanged. 

TRoT, an old trot, a decrepit old woman; a dog trot, a 
gentle pace. Hi 
TROTTERS, 


E 


TRrOTTERS, feet; to ſhake one's trotters at Bilby's ball, 
where the ſheriff pays the fidlers; perhaps the Bilboa's 
ball, i. e. the ball of fetters: fetters and ſtocks were an- 
ciently called the bilboes. 

TROUNeE, to puniſh by courſe of law. 

Txvck, to exchange, ſwop, or barter; alſo a wheel ſuch 
as ſhips guns are placed upon. 

Tuc, a dirty puzzle, an ordinary forry woman. 

Tur, a ſoldier or a tinker's trull, a ſoldier's or tinker's 
female companion. 

TRUMPERY, an old whore, or goods of no value; rub- 
biſh. 

TRUWPETER, the King of Spain's trumpeter, a braying 
aſs; to ſound one's own trumpet, to praiſe one's (elf. 

TxuMPs, to be put to one's trumps, to be in difficulties, 
or put to one's ſhifts ; tomething may turn up trumps, 
fomething lucky may happen. 

TRUNDLERS, pale. 

TRUNK, a nuſe; how fares your old trunk, docs your 
noſe fil ſtand faſt, an a luſion to the probotcis or trunk 
of an elephant; to ſhove a trunk, to introduce one's cif 
unaiked into any place or company; trunk-maker like, 
more noiſe than work, 

TrUSTY TROJAN, or TRUSTY TROUT, a true friend. 

TRYNING, Sce trining. 

TUB THUMPER, a preſbyterian parſon. 

TuvcKED ur, unged; a tucker up to an old batchelor or 
widower, a ſuppoſed miſtreſs. | 

TVvFT HUNTER, an univerſity paraſite, one who courts 
the 2-0 uaintance of nobility whoſe caps are adorned with a 
gold tuft. 

'TU:1BLER, a cart; to ſhove the tumbler, or perhaps, 
tumbril, to be whipt at the cart's tail; alſo a ſharper em- 
ployed to draw in pigeons to game; likewiſe a poſture 
maſter, or rope dancer, 


Tur 
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Tuer, a ram; figuratively a cuckold. 

Tur RUNNING, a rural ſport practiſed at wakes and fairs 
in Derbyſhire, a ram whole tail is well ſoaped and greaſed 
is turned out to the multitude, any one that can take him 
by the tail and hold him faſt is to have him for his 
OWN, 

Trrx, a cruel hard hearted man; Turkiſh treatment, 
barbarous uſage; Turkiſh ſhore, Lambeth, Southwark, 
and Rotherithe fide of the Thames. 

TURKEY MERCHANT, a poulterer. 

TUnNeIKE MAN, a parlon, becauſe the clergy collect 
tlieir tolls at our entrance into and exit from the world. 

Turn cor, one who has changed lis party from inte- 
7. {tcd motives. | 

Tuaxiye PATED, white or fair haired. 

TrrsKiN, a country carter or ploughman. 

I wANCEY or STANGET, a north country name for a 
tailor, 

I wEAGUE, in a great tweague, in a paiton z tweaguey, 
ecviſh, paſſionate. 

TFT WEAK, to pull; to tweak any one's note. 

IwELVER, a ſhilling. 

Lw1c, to. twiz, to obſerve; twig the cull, he is peery, 
obſerve tlie fellow, he is watching us; alio to diſengage, 
ſnap aſunder, or break off; to twig the darbies, to knock 
ef the trons. 

Twist, a mixture of half tea and half coffee; likewiſe 
brandy, beer and eggs; a good twiſt, a good appetite; 
to twiſt it down apace, to cat heartily. 

TwisrEp, executed, hanged. 

Twir, to twit, to reproach a perſon, or remind him of 
favors conferred. 

Twirroc, two, (cant) 

TwWIr TIR, all in a twitter, in a fright; twittering 1s 
allo the note of ſome [mall birds, ſuch as the robin, &c. 


Two 
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Two HANDED, great; a two handed fellow or wench, 
a great ſtrapping man or woman. 

Two To oNE suor, a pawn-broker's, alluding to the 
three blue balls, the ſign of that trade, or perhaps from its 
being two to one that the goods pledged are never re- 
deemed. 

TEE, a dog, alſo a clown, a Yorkſhire tyke. 

TyxEV. See tiney. 


V. 
8 


AG ARI ES, frolicks, wild rambles. 


Vain GLORIOUS, or OSTENTATIOUS MAN, one 


who boaſts without reaſon, or, as the canters ſay, piſſes 
more than he drinks. - 


VALENTINE, the firſt woman ſeen by a man, or man ſeen 
by a woman on St. Valentine's day, the 14th of February, 


when, it is ſaid, every bird chuſes his mate for the enſuing 
year. 


V amy, to pawn any thing; I'll vamp it, and tip you the 
cole, I'll pawn it, and give you the money; alſo to refit, 
new dreſs, or rub up old hats, ſhoes, or other wearing ap- 
parel, likewiſe to put new feet to old boots, 

VamMPERs, ſtockings. 

Van, madam van. See madam. 

VARLETS, now rogues and raſcals, formerly yeomen's 
ſervants. 

B b V AULTING 
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VArLtTiNG $CHOOL, a bawdy houſe, alſo an academy 
where vaulting and other manly exerciſes are taught, 

VELvET, to tip the velvet, to put one's tongue into a wo- 
man's mouth ; to. be upon velvet, to have the beſt of a 
bet or match, 

Vicar OF BRAY. Sce bray. 

VIicTVALLING OFFICE, the ſtomach. 

VixcexT's Law, the art of cheating at cards, compoſed 
of the following aſſociates, bankers, thoſe who play booty, 
the gripe, he that betteth, and the perſon cheated, who 1s 
ſtiled the vincent; the gains acquired termage. 

VINEGAR, a name given to the perſon, who with a whip in 
his hand, and a hat held before his eyes, keeps the ring 
clear at boxing matches and cudgel playings, alſo in cant 
terms, a cloak, 

UxriGc'D, undreſſed, or ſtripped ; unrig the drab, ſtrip the 
wench. 

UxTw1sSTED, undone, ruined, done up. 

UNwASsHED BAWDRY, rank bawdrv. 

UNCLE, mine unclc's, a neceſſary houſe ; he is gone to viſit 
his uncle, ſaying of one who leaves his wife ſoon after 
marriage; it likewile mear.s a pawnbroker's, goods pawned 
are frequently ſaid to be at mine uncle's, or laid up in 
lavender, 

UxDERSTRAPPER, an inferior in any office, or department. 

UxrForRTUNATE GENTLEMEN, the horſe guards, who 
thus named them{clves in Germany, where a general oihcer 
ſeeing them very aukward in bund:ing up their forage, 
aſked what the devil they were, to which ſome of chem 
anſwered, unfortunate gentlemen, 

UxXGRATEFUL MAN, a parſon, who at leaſt once a weck 
abuies his beſt benefaQor, i. e. the devil. 

UNnGUENTUM AUKEUA,;. a bribe, 

UXICGRN, a coach drawn by three horſes. 

USLICKED CUB, a rude uncouth youn; cllow. 

Le ro THEIR GOccIP, to be a match for one who 

attempts 
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attempts to cheat, or deceive, to be on a footing, or in 
the ſecret. 


UeHiLLs, falſe dice that run high. 

Urptsn, teſty, apt to take offence, 

Urglicur MEN, an upright man fionifies the chief, or 
principal of a crew; the vileſt ſtouteſt rogue in the pack 
is generally choſen to this poſt, and has the fote right to 
the firſt night's lodging with the dells, who afterwards are 
uſed in common among the whole fraternity. He carries 
a ſhort truncheon in his hand, which he calls his fichman, 
and has a larger ſhare than ordinary in wharſo-ver is got- 
ten, in the ſociety. He often travels in company with 
thirty or forty males and females, abram-men, and others, 
over whom he preſides arbitrarily, {--metimes the women 
and children who are unable to travel or fatigue, are by 
turns carried in panniers by an aſs or two, or by ſome poor 
jades procured for that purpoſe . Go upright, a word uſed 
by ſhoemakers, taylors, and their ſervants, when any 
money is given to make them drink, and fignifies, bring 
it all out in liquor, though the donor intended leſs, and 
expects change, or ſome of his money to be returned. 

UrsTaRTs, perſons lately raiſed to honor and riches from 
inean ſtations, 

URrcHin, a child, a little fellow, alſo a hedge hog. 

URINAL OF THE PLANETS, Ireland, ſo called from the 

frequent rains in that land. 
/SED UP, killed; a military ſaying, originating. from a 
meſſage tent by the late general Guile, on the expedition 
at Carthagena, where he defired the commander in chief, 
to order him ſoine more grenadiers, for thoſe he had were 
all uted up. 


Bb 2 WABLER, 
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V AB LER, foot wabler, a contemptuous term for 
a foot ſoldier, frequently uſed by thoſe of the 
cavalry. 

WaDrDLE, to go like a duck; to waddle ont of Change 
Alley as a lame duck, a term for one who has not been 
able to pay his gaming debts, called his differences, on the 
ſtock exchange, and therefore abſents himſelf from it. 

Wa, waggiſh, arch, gameſome, frolickſome. : 

WacrTatrl., a lewd woman. 

Waxr, a country feaſt, commonly on the aniverſary of 
the tutelar ſaint of the village, that 1s, the faint to whom 
the pariſh church is dedicated; ailo a cuſtom of watching 
the dead, called late wake, in uſe both in Ireland and 
Wales, where the corps being depoſited under a table, 
with a plate of falt on its breaſt, the table is covered with 
liquor of all ſorts, and the gueſts, particularly the younger 
part of th m, amuſe themſelves with all ſorts of paſtimes 
and recreations, the conſequence 1s generally more than 


repiac'ng the departed rriend. 

ALL wist, o waukiſh 1!] taſte, 

WAUSING CORNET, an enſign of foot. 

WALL, to walk, or crawl up the wall, to be ſcored up at a 
public houſe ; wall eyed, a wall eye, is an eye with uttle 
or no fight, all white like a plaiſtered wall. 

War, to copulate ; if the won't wap for a winne, let her 
trine for aum, if the won't lie with a man for a penny, 
let her hang ior a halfpenny; mort warp-a- pace, a Mo- 
man ol experience, or very expert at the ſport. 

WAPPER EYED, fore eyed. 

WARN, rich, in good circumſtances, 

WaARM- 


W H E 


WARMINGPAN, a large old faſhioned watch; a Scotch 
warmingpan, a female bedfellow. 

WARREN, one that is ſecurity for goods taken up on credit 
by extravagant young gentlemen ; cunny warren, a girls 
boar! :-ſchoo! ; alſo a bawdy houſe, 


Wasn, paint for the face, or coſmetic water; hogwaſh, 
thick and bad beer, 


Wa zisn, peevith, ſpiteful, 

WasTE, houſe of waſte, a tavern or alchouſe where idle 
people waſte both their time and money. 

WATERY HEADED, apt to ſhed tears. 

WATERPAD, one that robs ſhips in the river of Thames. 

WATER BEWITCHED, very weak punch or beer. 

WATTLEs, ears, (cant) 

WEppinG, emptying a neceſſary houſe in and about 
London. 

WEEPING Ross, to come home by Weeping Croſs, to 
repent, 

WEEZLE FACED, thin meagre faced; weezle gutted, thin 
bodied. A weezle is a thin long ſlender animal with a 
ſharp face. 

WELCH FIDDLE, the itch. See Scotch fiddle. 

WELCH RABBIT, bread and cheele toaſted. See rabbit. 
A Welch rare bit, the Welch are ſaid to be fo remark- 
ably fond of cheeſe, that in caſes of difficulty their mid- 
wives apply a piece of toaſted cheeſe to the janua vitæ, 
to attract and entice the young Taffy, who on {melling it 
makes moſt vigorous efforts to come forth. 

WESTMINSTER WEDDING, a match between a whore 
and a rogue. 

WET QUAKER, one of that ſe& who loves his bottle. 

WHACK, a ſhare of a booty obtained by fraud; a paddy 
whack, a ſtout brawny Iriſhman. 

WHAPPER, a large man or woman. 

WHEADLE, a \}:rper; to cut a wheadle, to decoy, by 
tawning or infinuation, (cant) 

WHEEL- 


WH 1 


Wrirerftaxp tx THE NICK, regular drinking wer the 
leſt thumb. 

Wurrr, an impudent whelp, a ſawcy boy. 

WHET, a morning's draught, commonly white wine, ſup— 
poſed to whet or ſharpen the appetite. 

WHETsSTONE's PARK, a lane between Holborn and Lin- 


coln's-1nn, formerly tamed for being the reſort of women 
of the town, 


WHIFFLEsS, a relaxation of the ſcrotum. 

VWHIFFLERS, ancient name for fiſers; alſo perſons at 
the univerſities who examine candidates for degrees; 2 
whiffling cur, a ſmall yelping cur. 

WrHrnDs, words, (cant) 

WrHIDDLE, to tell or diſcover, (cant). He whiddles, he 
pe:ches ; he whiddles the whole ſcrap, he diſcovers all 
he knows; the cull whiddled becauſe they would not tip 
him a ſnack, the fellow peached becauſe they would not 
give him a ſhare ; they whiddle beef, and we muſt bruſh, 
they cry out thieves and we muſt make off, 

WrMIDD2LER, an informer, or one that betrays the ſecrets 
of the gang. 

VWi1GLAND, Scotland. 

WIN YARD, a ſword. 

WINTER or WHINDLE, a low cry. 

Vinrxsg, to complain. 

Jo wit? THE cock, a piece of ſport practiſed at wakes, 
horſe races and fairs in Leiceſterſhire, a cock being tied 
or faſtened into a hat or baſket, half a dozen carters 
blindfolded and armed with their cart whips are placed 
round it, who after being turned thrice about, begin to 
whip the cock, which if any one ſtrikes ſo as to make it 

cry out, it becomes his property; the joke is, that inſtead 
of whipping the cock they flog each other hearnly. 

Wirt JACKs, the tenth order of the canting crew, 
rogues who having Icarned a few tca terms, beg with 

COUNtes + 


| 


I 


counterfeit paſſes, pretending to be ſailors ſhipwrecked on 
| the neighbouring coaſt, and on their way to the port 
/ from whence they ſailed. 

WHIP OFF, to run away ; to driak off greedily, to ſnatch; 
he whipped away from home, went to the ale-houte | 
where he whipped off a full tankard, and coming back | 
whipped off a fellow's hat from his head, 

WHIPPER SNAPPER, a diminutive fellow. 

WHiePsi1REg, Yorkſhire. 

WHiPsTER, a ſharp or fubtlc fellow. 

WHIRLYGIGS, teſticles. 

Wrtss, a little inconfiderable impertinent fellow. 

WHISKER, a great lye. 

WritsK12, a ſhallow brown drinking bowl, 

WuisTLE, the throat; to wet one's whiſtle, to drink. 

WursKY, a malt ſpirit much draak in Ireland; alſo a one 

| horſe chaiſe. Sce tim whilky, 

WHITECHAPEL PORTION, two {mocks and what nature 
gave; Whitechapel! breed, fat ragged and ſaucy. Sce 
St. Giles's breed, Whitechapel beau, who dreſſes with 
a necdle and thread, and undreſſes with a knife, 
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WriTE SERJEANT, a man fetched from the tavern or 
aichouſe by his wife, is ſaid to be arreſted by the white 
| ſerjcant. | 
Weir, Newgate, (cant); five rumpadders are rub'd in 
the darkman's out of the whit, and are piked into the 
deuſeaville, five highwavmen broke out of Newgate in 
the night and are gone into the country. 
WHITE FEATHER, he has a white feather, he is a cow- 
@ ard, an alluſtion to a game cock, where having a white 
feather, is a proof he is not of the true game breed, 
\WHITE LIVERED, cowardly, malicious. 
WHITE LYE, 2 harmleſs lye, one not told with a malici- 
ous intent, a Ive told to reconcile perions at variance. 
WHITHER-CO-YE, a wife; wives being ſometimes apt to 
queſtion their huſbands whither they are going, 
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WHITE TAPE, Geneva. 

WHITE wooL, Geneva. 

WHITEWASHED, one who has taken the benefit of an a& 
of inſolvency, to defraud his creditors, is ſaid to have 
been whitewaſhed. | 

WHoRE's CURSE, a piece of gold coin value five ſhillings 
and three-pence, frequently given to women of the town 
by ſuch as profeſſed always to give gold, and who before 
the introduction of thoſe pieces, always gave half a 
guinea, 

WHORESBIRD, a debauched fellow, the largeſt of all 
birds. 

WHoORE's KITLING, or WHORE's so, a baſtard. 

Wow BALL, a milkmaid, from their frequent uſe of the 
word whow, to make the cow ſtand ſtill in milking ; Ball 
is the ſuppoſed name of the cow. 

W1BBLE, bad drink. 


W1sBLinG's WITCH, the four of clubs, from one James 
Wibling, who in the reign of King James I. grew rich 
by private gaming, and was commonly obſerved to have 
that card, and never to loſe a game but when he had it 
not. 

WickkEr, a caſement, alſo a little door. 

Wipow's WEEDS, mourning clothes of a peculiar faſhion, 

| denoting her ſtate; a grais widow, a diſcarded miſtreſs g 
a widow bewitched, a woman whoſe huſband: is abroad, 
and ſaid, but not certainly known to be dead. 

WIFE IN WATER COLOURS, a miſtreſs, or concubine, 
water colours being like their engagements, eaſily effaced 
or diſſolved. | 

WicsBY, Mr. WiGsBY, a man wearing a Wig. 

W1GANNOWNS, a man wearing a large wig. 

Wilp ROGUES, rogues trained up to ſtealing from their 
cradles. 

WI3LD $QUIRT, a looicneſs, 

WILLING 


— 


We... 

W1LLIiNG TIT, a free horſe, or a coming girl. 

W1rLLow, poor and of no reputation; to wear the willow, 
to he abandoned by a lover, or miftreſs. 

W1x, to ſteal; winnings, plunder, goods, or money acquired 
by theft; the cull has won a couple of rum glim ſticks, 
the fellow has ſtolen a pair of fine candleſticks; a win is 
alſo a penny. 

Winp, to raiſe the wind, to procure money. 

WiINDFALL, a legacy, or any accidental acceſhon of 
property. 

WIND, fooliſh ; a windy fellow, a fimple fellow, 

WiINnDMILLS IN THE HEAD, fooliſh projects. 

WinDWARD PASSAGE, one who aſes, or navigates the 
windward paſſage, a ſodomite. 

WinDow PEEPER, a collector of the window tax. 

Wirk, to tip one the wink, to give a ſignal by winking 
the eye. 

Wir E, a blow, or reproach ; I'll give you a wipe on the 
chops ; that ſtory gave him a fine wipe. 

WIPER, a handkerchief, (cant) 

W1PER DRAWER, a pickpocket, one who ſteals handker- 
chiefs; he drew a broad, narrow, cam, or ipeckt wiper, 
he picked a pocket of a broad, narrow, cambrick, or 
coloured handkerchief. 

WIRE DRA, to lengthen out, or extend any book, letter, 
or diſcourſe, | 

W:$SEACRE, a fooliſh conceited fellow. 

Wist MEN OF GOTHAM, Gotham is a village in Not- 
tinghamſhire, its magiſtrates are ſaid to have attempted . 
to hedge in a cuckow, a buſh, called the cuckow's buſh, is 
{ſtill ſhewn in ſupport of the tradition; a thouſand other 
ridicuious ſtories are told of the men of Gotham. 

WiskEkR SPLITTER, a man of intrigue, . 

W1TCHER, ſilver; witcher bubber, a ſilver bowl; witcher 
tilter, a ſilver hilted ſword ; witcher cully, a filver ſmith, 

WoBBLE, to boil, pot wobbler, one who boils a pot. 

Ce Woop 
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Woopcock, a taylor with a long bill. 

Woop, in a wood, bewildered; in a maze, in a peck of 
troubles, puzzled, or at a loſs what courſe to take in any 
buſineſs. 

WooDEN RUFF, the pillory. See Norway neckcloth. 

WooDEN HABEAS, a coffin, a man who dies in priſon, is 
ſaid to go out with a wooden habeas ; he went out with a 
wooden habeas, i. e. in his coffin, 

WooDEN SURTOUT, a coffin, 

Woop PECKER, a byſtander, who bets whilſt another 
plays. 

WomMANn or THE TOWN, or WOMAN OF PLEASURE, a 
proſtitute. 

WomMBLETY cRoPT, the indiſpoſition of a drunkard, after 
a debauch. See croplick. 

WoOLBIRD, a ſheep, (cant) 

Wool GATHERING, your wits are gone a wool gathering, 
ſaying to an abſent man, one 1n a reverie, or abſorbed in 
thought, i 

WooLLEY CROWN, a ſoft headed fellow. 

Wonp PECKER, a punſter, one who plays upon words. 

Wort, to worm out, to obtain the knowledge of a ſecret 
by craft, alſo to undermine, or ſupplant ; he is gone to 
the diet of worms, he 1s dead and buried, or gone to Rot- 
his-bone. 

WRAAPT UP IN WARM FLANNEL, drunk with ſpirituous 
liquors; he was wrapt up in the tail of his mother's 
ſmock, ſaying of any one remarkable for his ſucceſs with 
the ladies; to be wrapt up in any one, is generally uſed 
to have a good opinion of him, or to be under his influence. 

WrxyYy MOUTH AND A PISSEN PAIR OF BREECHES, 
hanging. 

Wyn, See win, 


X. 


A AN 


ANTIPPE, the name of Socrates's wife; now uſed 
to ſignify a ſhrew or ſcolding wife, 


. 
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AM, to eat or ſtuff heartily. 
 YANKEY. or YANKEY DOODLE, a booby or country 
lout, a name given to the New England men in North 
America. 

YARMOUTH CAPON, a red herring. Yarmouth is a fa- 
mous place for curing herrings. 

YARMOUTH COACH, a kind of low two wheeled cart 
drawn by one harſe, not much unlike an Iriſh carr. 

Y ARMOUTH PYE, a pye made of herrings highly ſpiced, 
which the city of Norwich is by charter bound to pre- 
ſent anuually to the king, 

YARUM, milk, (cant) 

YEA AND NAY MAN, a quaker; a ſimple fellow, one who 
can only anſwer yes or no. 

YELLOW, to look yellow, to be jealous ;-I happened to 
call on Mr. Green who was out, on coming home and 
finding me with his wife, he began to look confounded 
blue, and I thought a little yellow. Yellow boys, 
guineas. 

YELLOw CAT, the golden lion, a noted brothel in the 
Strand, ſo named by the ladies who frequented it. 

YELP, to yelp, to cry out; yelper, a town cryer; alſo 
one apt to make great complaints on trifling occaſions. 

Yesr, 


\ 
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YEesT, a contraction of yeſterday. 

YoKED, married; a yoke, the quantum of labour per- 
formed at one ſpell by huſbandmen, the day's work 
being divided in ſummer into three yokes. (Kentih 
term.) 

YoRKSHIRE TIKE, a Yorkſhire clown; to come Voik- 
ſhire over any one, to cheat him. 

YowrL, to cry aloud, or howl. 
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AD, crooked like the letter Z; he is a meer zad, or 
perhaps zed, a deſcription of a very crooked or 
deformed perſon. 


ZANY, the jeſter, Jack Pudden, or merry Andrew to 
a mountebank. 

Zoucn or SLOUCH, a ſlovenly ungenteel man, one who 
has a ſtoop in his gait; a ſlouched hat, a hat with its 
brims let down, or uncocked. 

Zec, or soc, a blow; I gid him a zock, I gave him a 
blow. (W:/t country.) 

ZXEEs, froſt or frozen; zneeſy weather, froſty weather. 
ZNuz, the ſame as znees. 

ZounDs, an exclamation, an abbreviationof God's 
wounds. 

Zuckk, a wethered ſtump of a tree. 
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FLASH SONGS. 
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THE 


KING of the GIPSIES SONG, made upon his 


Beloved Doxy, or Mis TREss. 


D OXY ! thy glaziers ſhine, 
As glimmer by the Solomon, 

No gentry mort hath parts lik* thine, 
No cove e' er wap'd with ſuch a one. 


2. White thy fambles, red thy gan. 
And thy quarrons dainty is ; 

Couch a hogſhead with me then, 
And the darkman's clip and kiſs. 


3. What tho' I ng togeman wear, 

Nor commiſſion, miſh, or ſlate ; 
Store of ſtrammel we'll have here, 
And ith' ſkipper lib in ſtate. 

4. Wapping thou I know does love, 

Alſo the ruffin cly the mort ; 

From thy Stamper then remove 
The drawers, and let us prin in fport. 


5. When the lightman up does call, 
Margery Prater from her neſt ; 
And her cackling cheats withal, 
In a boozing ken we'll feaſt. 
6. There if lour we want, I'll milk 
A gage, or nip from thee a bung : 
Rumbooze thou ſhalt booze thy fill, 
And craſh a gruntling cheat that's young. 


The 


FLASH SONGS. 
The RUM MORT's SONG. 


1. No W my kinching-cove is gone, 
By the rum-pad maundeth none, 

I quorrons both for ſtump and bone, 
Like any clapperdogeon. 


2. Dimber damber fare the well, 
Pai-lards all thou didſt excel, 
And thy jockum bore the bell, 
Glimmer on it never fell. 


3- Thou the crange ne'er did ſcowre, 
Harmans had on thee no power, 
Harmanbecks did never tour, 

For the drawers ſtill had lour. 


4. Duds and cheats thou oft has won, 
Yet the coffin quire could ſhun ; 
And the Deauſaville did'ſt run, 
Elſe the cheats had the undone. 


5. Crank and Dummerar thou could'ſt play, 


Or run mauder in one day; 
And like an abram-cove could'ſt pray, 
Yet paſs with gibes well jerk away. 


6. When the darkman's have been wet, 
Tho? the crackman's down didſt beat 
For glimmer, whilſt a quacking-cheat, 
Or rib oth” buttery was our meat. 

7. Red-ſhaks then I could lack, 
Ruff-peck ftill hung on my back, 
Crannam ever fill'd my ſack, 

With lap and poplats held jack. 


8. To thy bugher and thy ſkew, 
Filch and gibes I bid adieu; 
'Tho' the togeman was not new, 


In it, the rogue to me was true. 
CANT 


CANT SONGS, 
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The BUDGE's SONG; 


In CAN Tr. 


* Tu E Budge it is a delicate trade, 
And delicate trade of fame, 

For when that we have bit the blow, 
We carry away the game 

But if the cully nap us, 

And the lurries from us take, 

O then he rub us to the whit, 
Though we are not worth a make. 


2. And when that we come to the whit, 
Our darbies to behold ; 
And for to do our penance there 
We booze the water cold : 
But when that we come out again, 
And the merry hick we meet, 
We file off with his cole, 
As he pikes along the ſtreet. 


3. And when that we have fil'd him, 
Perhaps of half a job; 
Then every man to his boozing ken, 
O there to fence his hog : 
But if the cully nap us, 
And once again we get 


Into the cramping-rings, 
To ſcour them in the whit. 


4. Our 


CANT SONGS, &. 


4. Our fortune ſoon is told us then, 
Unto our ſorrow great; 

O we are doom'd by the red gown-men, 
To die at the nubbing-cheat. 

Then every man with his mort in his hand, 
Does booze off his cag, and part, 

With a kiſs we part, and weſtward ſtand, 
To the nubbing cheat in a cart. 


5. And when we come to the nubbing cheat, 
For rubbing on the budge ; 

There ſtands Jack Ketch, that ſon of a bitch, 
That owes us all a grudge : 

For when that he has nub'd us, 
And our friends tip him no cole, 

He takes his chive and cuts us down, 
And tips us into a hole, 


The BLACK PROFESSION: 
A SONG. 


Goop people, give ear, whilſt a ſtory I tell, 

Of twenty black tradeſmen who were brought up in hell, 
On purpoſe poor people to rob of their due, 

There's none ſhall be nooz'd if you find but one true. 
The firſt was a coiner that ſtampt in a mold, 

The ſecond a voucher to put off his gold: 


Mark you well, hark you well, 


See where they're rubb'd, 
Up to the nubbing-cheat, and there they're nub'd. 


The third was a padder that fell to decay, 
And when he was living, took to the highway. 
The fourth is a milken, to crack up a door, 
He'll venture to rob both the rich and the poor. 
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The fifth is a glazier, who when he creeps in, 
To pinch all the Lurry he thinks it ns ſin. 


Mark you well, &c. 


The fixth is a file coy, that not one hick ſpares, 

The ſeventh.is a budge, to trip up the ſtairs, 

The eighth is a bulk, that can bulk and hick, 

If the maſter be napp'd, then the bulk he is ſick. 

The ninth is a ginny, to lift up the grate, 

If he ſees but the lurry, with his hooks he will bait. 
Mark you well, &c. 


The tenth is a ſhop-lift, who carries a bob, 
When ſhe rangeth the city, the ſhops foi to rob. 
The eleventh is a bubber, much uſed of late, 
He goes to an alehouſe and ſteals thence a plate. 
The twelfth a trapan, if a cully he does meet, 
He nips all his lour, and turns him i'the ſtreet. 


Mark you well, &c. 


The thirteenth a fambler, falſe rings for to ſell, 
When a mob he has bit, his cole he will tell. 

The fourteenth a gameſter, if he ſees the hick ſweet, 
He preſently drops down a cog in the ſtreet. 

The fifteenth a prancer whoſe courage is ſmall, 

If they catch him horſe ſtealing, he's noos'd for all. 


Mark you well, &c.- 


The ſixteenth a ſheep-napper, whoſe trade is ſo deep, 

If he's caught in the corn, he's mark'd for a ſheep. 

The ſeventeenth a dunakar, that will make vows 

To go into the country to ſteal all the cows. 

The eighteenth a kid-napper, who ſpirits young men, 

Tho! he tips them the pikes, they nig him again. 
Mark you well, &c. 
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The nineteenth is a prigger of canklets in ſtorms, 
Goes to the country to viſit the farms, 

He ſteals there the poultry, and thinks it no fin, 
When in the henrooſt i'th night he gets in. 

The twentieth a thief-taker, ſo we him call, 

If he haps a poor tradeſmen, he makes him pay all. 


A SONG. 


Turrr is a black and ſullen hour, 
Which fate decreed our life ſhou'd know : 
Leſt we ſhould flight Almighty power, 
Rapt with the joys we find below. 
*Tis paſt, dear Cynthia ! now let frowns begone,, 
For crimes alas! to me unknown. 


In ſuch ſoft hour of ſilent night, 
Your image in a dream appears ; 
I graſp the ſoul of my delight, 
Slumber in joy, but wake in tears. 
Ah ! faithleſs, charming faint, what will you do ? 
Let me not think I am by you, 
Lov'd worſe, lov'd worſe, for being true. 


